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SECTION XXXI. 

ON Till REGULATION OF PUERILE 
DIVERS I 0N5. 

Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy kd 9 

Lefs p leafing when pofleft ; 
The tear forgot as foon as ihed. 

The funfhine of the breaft : 
Their's buxbm Health of rofy hue, 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour born, 

The thoughtlefs day, the cafy night, 

The fpirks pure, the (lumbers light, 
Tliat fly the approach of morn. Gray. 

Lufus pueris proderont. 
J little play will do boys good. Q^ intilcvn, 

MANY fanciful metr*qds have been invent- 
ed by thofe who wil$|£d to render puerile 
(ports conducive to improvement. I never 
found that they were fuccefcful. While tjiey 
continued to be novelties, tbey gained attention. 
But the artifice was foon vifible ; and fuch is the 
perverfenefs of our nature, it was no fooner dif- 
covered that the fports, whatever they were, 
tended to improvement, than they were confi- 
dered as a talk, and negle&ed. 

I mull own myfelf an advocate for puerile li- 
berty * f during the allotted hours of relaxation. 

Boys 

# Qovrtp T« fvla tok /«» pil^'oif tfottvi rgtyijatip Toy SS 
•o?^>Ci$ <Bmyt)a»» Ti? avrir Tp>*ro» -\rjj(r. T?»f /*<* OVfA.uh^'jiQ 
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Z ON THE REGULATION OF 

Boys have much jeftraint and confinement in 
the time of ftudy. In the intervals of applica- 
tion, they fhould have every indulgence confid- 
ent with moral and perfonal fafety* They 
fliould contrive their own amufements, and vary 
and discontinue them at their own pleafure. 
They will take violent cxercife ; but violent 
cxercife is neceflary at their age to promote 
growth, and is rendered more defirable on ac- 
count of the many hours which they fpend in a 
fedentary employment. They will run rifques ; 
but by thefe they will gain experience, and a 
jieceflary degree of courage. 

Parents, therefore, often err, from an amiable 
caufe indeed, when their folicitude for the fafety 
of -their children induces them to keep them un- 
der painful reftraint, and to debar them the en- 
joyment of diversions common to their age, but 
attended with fome degree of danger. In fpite 
of eVery precaution, boys of fpirit will engage in 
the ufual amufements of their equals ; and, if 
they have been confined, will naturally run into 
greater extravagancies in behaviour, than their 
companions^ My obfervations are profefledly 
the refult of aflual experience ; and from expe- 
rience I am able to aflert, that boys of manly 
Spirits are often quite broken down, and render- 

av%t\au wovois, to*$ ^i vTreph&Xkovcn I3aw]i£elxf Soriov ovp 
tSi$ <mxicr}v awrrvow run avvt^uv tuovuv, g&v[/.ov(A,e9ov<; on 
IIAZ O BIOS HMflN EI£ ANE2IN KAI ZnOTAHN 
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PUERILE DIVERSIONS. $ 

•ed effeminate and contemptible, by too great a 
degree of parental folicitude. Maternal fond-' 
«efs in excefs has often caufed a favourite boy* 
who promifed better things, to become at laft 
what is called in the world a poor creature. 

I could quote many paffages from the wifeft 
among the antients, tending to prove the expe- 
diency of inuring children to hardships and dan-* 
gers. But they have been often quoted, and it 
is my defign to attend to reafon more than to 
authority. It cannot then be denied, that the 
exercifes and employments of the body, what- 
ever they may be> produce a powerful effect on 
the difpofition. Some idea of the turn of mind 
is ufually and juftly formed from the profeffion,- 
the trade, the daily occupation *. Thofe of the 
effeminate kind fuperinduce effeminacy 5 weak- 
nefs of mind, no lefs than imbecility of body. 
Something fimilar happens in puerile diverfions. 
The boy who has been kept in leading-ftrings 
too long* and reftrained from hardy fports by 
the fondnefe of his mother, will fcarcely ever 
become a man ; or poffefs that becoming fpirit 
which can enable him to aft his part with pro- 
priety, 

T6i1x? (Mycc *J ncunx.li <p%orn[Aot. Ka.Geiv t uoirzp ovTt koc7\<x jc} 
hctfAir^u *mfdrlov\aq pix^er *Cf ra-irnvlv fyothu It is, / 
think, impvffible, that they nvho are engaged in little 
and mean aft ions can entertain great and manly fenti- 
ments ; as y on the other handy they who are cowver- 
Jant in honourable and fplendid employments , cannot 
think in a little and low manner. Demosthenes, 

B 2 Health, 



4 ON THE REGULATION OF 

Health, vigour, cheerfulneis, and a great de- 
gree of mental ftrength, depend on a .liberal ufe 
of thofe a£Uv€ exercifes which constitute, in 
modern ages, the gymnaftic part of education. 
I would only wim fo much reflraint as may 
keep boys from vicious a&ionsL, from vulgar 
company, from a habit of quarrelling, and from 
feats of imminent and real danger. 

The elder boys are to be encouraged in manly 
fports, for other and more important reafons. 
At the age of feventeen or eighteen, they (hould 
be indulged, even FOR A MORAL purpose, in 
fiihing, (hooting, hunting*, tennis, cricket, 
and all other diverfions confident with fafety, 
good company, health f, and ceconomy. The 

* Terence mentioning the keen purfuits ufuat 
among young men, enumerates the love of hounds, 
horfes, and attending the philofophers. 

Quod plerique omnes faciunt adolefcentuli 

Uc animum ad aliquod ftadium adjungant, aut 
equos 

Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philofo- 
phos. 

As moft young men apply tbemf elves to/ome favour- 
ite purfuit f fucb as keeping horfes or hounds, or at- 
tending philofophers* 

If the attending of philofophers, or reading, 
were now as generally numbered among the ar- 
dent purfuits of young men, as the other two di- 
verfions, it would have a happy influence on the 
national profperitj, as well as underftanding and 
morals. 

f Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

P leaf ure bought at the price of fubfequent pain is 
m bad bargain* Ho a. 

propenflties 
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propenfities to vicious pleafures are often at that 
age impetuous. Nothing tends more to di- 
vert their course, anaMeffen their influence, 
than a keen love of innocent fports, and an ar~ 
dent purfuit of them continued even to fatigue *. 

* Maxiroe haec actas a lfbidinibus eft arcenda « . 
in labore corporis exercenda. 

Otia fi tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus. 

Vbis time of life is above all others to be kept from 
the indulgence of inordinate pajjions, to be exercifed 
in bodily labour. And, if you preclude leisure, 
Cupid y s bow if foon unftru >>g. Cic.&Ovid. 

Nella guerre d'amor chi fuge vince. Effugere 
eft triumph us. In the war of love to retreat i> to 
conquer. 

** As to card's and dice, I think the fafeff and 
feeft way is, never to ham any play upon them, 
and fo to be incapacitated for thofe dangerous 
temptations, and incroaching waiters of ufeful 
time." Locke. 

Mr. Locke lived in an age when cards did not 
take up a great portion of life His advice in the 
prefent age will be laughed at by many. And 
indeed, as things are now con flit u ted, cards are 
often found an ufeful relief to grave and re fp eel- 
able perfons. But the hours of youth are too 
precious to be laviftied away upon them Yet 
people of the world, a formidable, becaufe a nu- 
merous phalanx, will militate againft fuch doctrine* 
as thefe. For, 

Alea quando 

Hos animos ?. 

Si damnofa fenemjwuat alea , ludit et bares 

Bullatus parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo. 

— Et quando ub trior <vitiorum copia ? 

When bad the dice fucb fpirit ?—if the deftruclive 

die fleafes the old man, his heir in petticoats alfo 

B 3 plays, 
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SECTION XXXII- 

ON HOLIDAYS, AND. HOLIDAY TASKS. 

Refert multum hoc ipfum otium quale fit. Duas 
nempe fpecies otii definiunt, operofi alteram, at- 
que ipfa in requie laborancis, ac circa honefta ftu- 
dia foiliciti, quo nil eft dulcius ; alteram inertis 
ct languid i et folam requiem complexi, quo nil 
foedius, nil fimilius fepulchro. // makes a confe- 
derate difference what kind of leifure you mean.. 
For they define two forts of leifure ; one fort 9 that of 
him iv bo is bufy, and fully employed and intent upon 
fome liberal purfuit, even while at reft, than which 
fort nothing is more delightful ; the other fort is, that 
(f the Jluggard and the fpiritlefs lounger, who loves 
a ftate of total inaStion, than which nothing is mori 
Jhameful, nothing more like the repofe of a tomb. 

Petrarcha. 

Tfx?«» yocp ovYt* loSxbo iiXftia cr^oAq. *be vulgar 
fort of leifure produces no good. Sophocles. 

I Shall not dwell on the common-place obfer- 
vations, concerning the pleafure of reft after 
labour, or the ufe of relaxation in a ftudious life. 
The world is already fufficiently convinced of 
its if* and its pleafure, and wants not arguments 
in its recommendation. It is in fome degree 
certainly neceflary. It affords a variety. It 
fends back the ftudent with frefli fpirits to his 
purfuits-; and, indeed, k is no lefs deflrable to 
the inftrudor than to the fcholar. The em- 
ployment of a fuperintendant of a fchool is full 

of 
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of care and full of labour * ; and he requires 
holidays for the fake of his health, his amufe- 
nient, and his domeftic affairs. But I muft af- 
fert, however difagreeable the dodlrine, that in 
the greater part of fchools there are by far too 
many holidays. 

There are two forts of holidays, which muft 
be confidered diftin&ly; the breakings up or 
vacations, and the faints days and public fefti- 
vals. 

Vacations are certainly proper f* They 

* Gram ma tici genus hominura quo nihil cala- 
mitofius, nihil aifli&ius, nihil aeque diis invifuni 
forer, nifi ego (ftultitia) miferrimae profefllonis in- 
com mod a dulci quod am infania? genere mitigarem. 
• • • Semper in ludis illis fuis (in ludis dixi ? imo 
in p^oV*;"* » ve! piflrinis potius ac carnificinis) 
inter puerorum greges, confenefcunt laboribus, fae- 
tore paedoreque contabefcant. Schoolmasters 
■ than ivbom no fet of men would be more unfor* 
tunate, more afflified, and equally ill ufed bjtht Gods % 
if 1 (Folly) did not mitigate the ineonveniencies of a* 
moft miferable profeftion, by. a certain /pedes of mad~ 
uefs which is agreeable. . . For even in-tbeir fcboolr 
(in their fcbools, faid LP in their places of fever* 
care and ftudy r or rather in their workbaufes and? 
condemned holes J , among a herd of boys, they grow* 
eld in conftant labour ', and pine away in ft ink and' 
naftinefs. Erasmus*. 

Declamare doces ; — O ferrea pettora Vefti. 

If you teach boys to f peaky l£c. you haw* need of 
iron lungs. Juvenal. 

f Omnis triffcitia quae continuatione ftudii per* 
tinacia addocitur, feriarnm hilaritate difcutietur. 
All that fadnefs which is brought on by a long can* 
tinnance of uninterrupted ft udy t will be dijppated bjfc 
tin i*yful holiday* < Seneca. 

B 5 give 
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give the parent an opportunity of becoming in- 
timately acquainted with his child's improve- 
ments, by placing them, during feveral weeks,, 
under his immediate infpe£Uon. They enable 
the boy to fee fomething of the world, by in- 
troducing him to his own family, and their vifit- 
ors. They undoubtedly contribute to the plea- 
fure of the boy, the m after, and the indulgent 
parent. They are, and have been, univerfally 
adopted, in all great and eftablifhed fchools,, 
without a fingle exception ; they are therefore 
wife inftitutions. 

But the queftion arifes, — how long fhould they 
continue, and how often be repeated ? In fome 
of our mod antient and celebrated fchools, the 
breakings up happen not lefs than four times 
a year, and continue twice in the year fix weeks* 
Befides this, every red-letter day, as it is called, 
is religioufly< obferved as a play-day. Upon 
the whole, it appears, that not above half the 
year is really devoted to inftru&ion. I fhould 
be extremely forry to oppofe the opinions of the 
very refpec~table fuperintendants of thefe fchools,, 
but a regard to truth obliges me to fay, that 
there is not the fhadow of a good reafon for al- 
lowing fo large a number of holidays. Indeed,, 
it 13 no reflection on the judgment of the pre- 
fent matters or truftees, to cenfure fome of the 
long eftablifhed practices in their fchools, fince 
they are often authorifed by written ftatutes, 
and confirmed by a very powerful law, the law 
of cuftom. But is half the year neceflary to be 
dedicated to relaxation, on account of the labour 
of the other half? Surely not ; and if I might 
Venture to c!iftate on this fubjefl:, I would etia& r 

that 
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that there fhould be but two breakings up in 
the year. They fhould be at Chriftmas and at 
Midfummer, and fhould continue one month- 
each time. 

The confequences of too long and too fre~ 
quent vacations are obvious. They are the lofs» 
of time, which might be mod ufefully employ-* 
ed, the forgetting of thofe things which were 
already acquired *, the contracting of idle and- 
vicious habits, a difrelifh of the employments** 
and an impatience of the confinement of a 
fchool. 

With refpefl: to the conftant obfervation of 
faints days and public feftivals in fchools, I fee 
little reafon for it. I know not how a boy can 
pay a proper refpeil to a faint's day better, than 
by improving his mind r and endeavouring to* 
acquire knowledge upon it. Are half the pre- 
cious days of childhood and youth to be thrown ' 
away without improvement, becaufe they are 
marked with a red letter in the almanac ? The 
practice of keeping them at fchool indifcrimi- 
nately, as they are often kept at prefent, is ma- 
nifeftly abfurd, and a relique of popery*- 

A few fingle holidays fhould, however, be al- 
lowed^ in the intervals between the half-yearly 
returns of vacation. But I wifh them to be 
granted in the following manner: If any boy 
has performed an exercife. of remarkable merit,. 
or made an extraordinary proficiency, or be- ; 

* — Manent opera in terrupta, minaeqa© 

Murorum ingentes. 
The works unfinijbed ft and > tin 'walls which pro* 
m/$ mighty fabric** Vi R o . 

B & havedj 
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haved, in any refpeft, fo as to deferve diftinc- 
tion, let a holiday be conceded in honour of 
him, and let it be called his holiday. This 
cannot fail of exciting^a fpirit of emulation ; 
and while it effe&ually contributes to the pur- 
pofe of neceflary recreation, it muft alfo promote 
a general improvement. 

A great diverfity of opinions prevails on the 
propriety of fetting boys a tafk, to be performed 
in their long holidays. I wifli every thing to 
be done, which can be done, to advance im- 
provement, and therefore am led to defire that 
the practice may be continued. It certainly 
contributes to keep up the boy's habit of appli- 
cation, as well as his knowledge already acquir- 
ed. I have heard many arguments againft it ; 
but they all appeared to originate from that fatal 
fpirit of relaxing *, and diflipation, which is the 
fource of vice as well as ignorance,, and when 
uncontroled, prefages a general decreafe of per- 
gonal merit, and a confequent declenfion of em- 
pire. 

* Some matters have entirely given it up. They 
have been obliged to fubmit their judgment to 
the perverfenefs of their boys, and the incon fi derate- 
indulgence of parents. Indeed, their interest 
has often compelled them to give it up. For boys, 
who have a tafk fet them, which they know will 
be exacted at their return, will not fcruple to fay 
any thing to induce their parent to change their 

fchool, THAT THEY MAY EVADE THE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE task. And parents are often, in 
thefe days, implicitly governed by their children, 
without being fenfible of it ; an amiable though 
pernicious weaknefs I 

With 
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With refpeft to the quantity of the holiday 
tafk, it fhould certainly be moderate. It muft 
not fruftrate the chief purpofe of the holidays- 
It fhould coniift of a portion of the grammar, ot 
a claffic, to exercife the memory,, and of compo- 
fition to employ the invention. It fhould be juft 
enough to keep the mind in order, and not fo 
long as to weary or difguft it. Whatever is 
appointed by, the judicious matter, the judicious 
parent will require to be performed *•. 

* Before I leave the fubjeft of holidays, I will 
add a few remarks, which I Rope may be ufeful.' 

The vacations are the times when the boys 
make their report to their parents of every cir- 
cum fiance in the mailer's conduit, both in his fa- 
mily and in'his fchool. Every tongue is then em- 
ployed in uttering the various conceptions of him,; 
and his management, juft as they are formed by 
the immature and inconfiderate minds of boys. 

The mafter commonly pays his refpedls to the 
parents in the holidays, and his reception is ac- 
cording to the boy's report* which is often unfa- 
vourable • 

Now 1 wouM wifh parent* to confider what a va- 
riety of circumftances tend to render the evil re- 
ports of their children falfe or exaggerated. Boys 
are in general incompetent judges of things.— 
They judge haftily, partially, imperfectly, and im- 
properly, from the natural defecls and weafenef* 
e£ their age. They alfo intentionally mifrepre- 
(enft things. They hate thofe who reftrain them, 
they feel refentment for correction, they love 
change, they love idlenefs, and the indulgences of 
their home. Like all human creatures, they are 
apt not to know when they are well, and to com- 
plain. Let parents then confider thefe things im- 
partially, and be cautious of afperfing (he cha- 
racter, 
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rafter,, and difturbing the happinefs of thofe who 
may probably deferve thanks rather than ill ufage ; 
whofe office is at beft full of care and anxiety, and, 
when it is interrupted by the injudicious interfe- 
rence or complaints of the parents,, becomes in- 
tolerably burthen fome. 

If a father fufpe&s his confidence to have been 
mifplaced, it is bell to withdraw it immediately 
without altercation, and without reproaches. It 
would alfo be an excellent method of confulting 
their own peace,, and the welfare of their other 
fcholars, if matters made a rule to exclude from 
their fchools the children of thofe parents who are 
ttnjuftly difcon tented. 
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CK THE BEHAVIOUR OF PARENTS TO SCHO— 
IARS WHEN AT HOME, AND DURING THE 
RECESS*. 

Ttxva fjup ov$ ijv 0EOE woli h$S ipXi ymSai, toJi 
fiovXiv&ofAsQat wept avian, oiruq on bcXlira 'maihvcJfMf aula, 
xonot ycifi tifjur xj rovro rciyzQov* avp^xa^ut *} yngcGooitvw 
oh BilQiru* tvyyaww* If God Jhould ever grant us 
children y then, we will confider concerning them, hew 
we may educate them in the beft manner pojjible ; for 
if is an advantage common to us both (the hujband 
and wife J, to have thofe who are to ajjtft us, and to 
maintain, us in old age, at good as pojjtble* 

Xenophon. 

Praeceptomm magna caritas fit; ne dicas nihil 
qoidquam his debere ni/i mercedulam. Quaedam 
pluris funt quam emuntur. The majlers Jhould be 
treated with great kindnefi. You Jhould not fay, af- 
ter you have paid them their little reward, that you, 
are under no farther obligation to them. There really 
are fome things which are worth more than the price 
at which they are bought* Sen EC a, 

A Parent's example will commonly have 
more weight than a matter's precepts. 
It is indeed of the utmoft confequence, that the 
parent co-operate with the matter, both by pre- 
cept and example, and that he contribute all he 
can> to infpire his fon with a love and veneration 

for 
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for his inftru&or *. He muft, indeed, firft find 
one who is worthy of love and veneration f j for 

it 

* Obferve the gratitude of Perfius to his matter. 
Cum primum pavido cuftos mihi purpura ceflit, 
Bullaque fuccin&is laribus donata pependit; 
Cum blandi cornices, totaque impune Suburra 
Permifit fpariifle oculos jam candidus umbo : 
Cumque iter ambiguum eft, et vitaj nefcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramofa in corn pita m ernes, 
Me tibi fuppofui : teneros tu fufcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, finu. Tunc fallere folers 
Appofita intortos extcndit regula mores ; 
Et premitur ratione ani pus ! vincique laborat*. 
Artificemque tuo ducit fub pollice vultum. 
Tecum etenim lbngos memini confumere fbles. 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere nodes. 
Unum opus et requiem pariter difponimus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus feria mensa. . • 
Nefcio quod, certe eft quod me tibi temperat 

a ft rum. Persius. 

Juft at the age when manhood fets me free; 
I then depofed myfelf and left the reigns to thee : 
On thy wife bosom I reposed my headi 
And by my better Socrates was bred, 
Then thy ftrait rule fet 'virtue in my fight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right. 
My reafon took the bent of my command \ 
Was formed and polijhed by thy fkilful hand* 
Long fummer days thy precepts I rehearfe 9 
And winter nigbts~were Jhort in thy converfe. 
One ivas our labour, one was our repofe, 
- One frugal f upper did our ftudies clofe. • . . 
What ft ar I know not, but fome ftar 1 find 
Has. given thee an afandant o'er my mind. 

Drydb*. 

f Eft aliquid quod ex magno viro vel tacentc 
preficia** Aliquis vir bonus eligendus et ante 

oculos 
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it is difficult, and indeed unnatural, to compel a 
boy to efteem and love him who pofleffes not 
amiable and eftimable qualities. 

When fuch an inftruclor is found, great con- 
fidence fhould be placed in him *. It fhould be 
remembered, that the principles and difpofition 
of fuch an one, and not only a regard to his in- 
tereft, will lead him to do juftice to a pupil en- 
trufted to his care. If the pupil five under his 
roof, the matter's table and ceconomy muft be 
openly approved by the parent, if it really de- 
fer ves approbation. Boys, from a want of 
judgment,, of experience, of principle, however 
well treated, will often complain to their parents 
of ill ufage. If there is nq.reafon for complaint, 
they will not fcruple to invent one. If the pa- 
rent liften to them, they will obferve no bounds, 
and hefitate not to propagate the moft (hocking 

ocolos habendus, ut fie tan q nam illo fpe&ante vi- 
vamos. You may profit fometbing from a great man, 
e*oen iv ben be is filent. Some good man is to be cbofen 
and to be kept before tbe eyes, that fo <we may live, 
as it were, under bis fight. Seneca. 

• DH majorum unions tennem et fine poodere 

terrain 
Spirantefque crocos et in urna perpetaum ver, 
Qui prjecbftorem fanctt voluere parentis* 
Eflfe loco. Juvenal, 

In peace, ye Jhades of our great grand/ires, reft ; 
No becruy earth your J acred bones moleft ; 
Eternal fprings, and rtfingfivw'rs, adorn 
Tbe r cliques of each venerable urn ; 
Who pious reverence to their tutors paid, 
As parents honoured, and as Gods obeyed* 

Mr. Charles Drydeic. 
calumnies 
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calumnies againft their inftruflor. The love ©f 
novelty induces them to wifh to be removed tc* 
another place of education ; or revenge, for 
fome proper correction inflicted upon them *, 
urges them to fpare no pains in injuring their 
matter's intereft. I have (cen the moft flagrant 
afls of injuftice, in this particular, committed 
by parents at the inftigation of their children.. 
I have known many a tender mother + attack a 

truly 

• Omnis difciplina gravis eft puero; 
All difcipline is a bardjkty ta a boy, 

Prudentiusv 

Add to this, that boys have had little expe- 
rience. Finding, therefore, a ihare of phyfical and 
moral evil at their fchool r which is alfo to be 
found, every where, though they have not yet felt 
it, they conclude that their fchooLis of all places, 
the moft miferable. 

+ Mothers, engaged in - pleafure and drefs, anct 
.vanity of every fort and degree, generally take care r 
when the boys go home, to find fome fault in the- 

articles Of MENDING Or WASHING LINEN, Or COMB- 
ING the hair, or provisions, in order to ap- 
pear at an eafy rate very careful housewives,. 
and to quiet their own confciences, for their neglecY 
of their children in matters of real importance. — 
Thus a filly woman, without any juft caufe^ irritates 
her hufband againft a worthy inftrudor,who has been 
labouring to adorn her offspring with virtue and 
learning. The mailer's vacations are thus imbit- 
tered ; and, after all his labour, he receives a reluc- 
tant pittance and chagrin- — The fault alleged 
14 often the invention of a favourite fervant, who 
hopes to, ingratiate herfelf,.by whifpering calumnies 
in the ear of her weak and vain miftrefs. Thefe- 
matters arefatts well known to all who are con- 
cerned 
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truly worthy, a benevolent, and a generous in- 
ftruflor, with all the fury of an Amazon, and 
throw out the blackeft afperfions on his charac- 
ter, becaufe a humoured child had told a falfe 
ftory concerning his domeftic management. 
The fact alleged has been proved to be falfe ; but 
pride has kept the mother from retracting, and 
has even ftimulated her to add new virulence to 
her mercilefs inveflives. So thanklefs is the 
ufeful office of a fchoolmafter, where a parent is 
deftitute of judgment, humanity, and gratitude. 

This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging pa- 
rents is very common, There is fcarcely a 
fchool in England that could not produce in- 
stances of it. It has been complained of by 
many fenfible fuperintendants of places of edu- 
cation ** It has broken the peace of many an 

ingenious 

terned in the domeftic care of boys at fchool ; agd 
though they appear trifles, yet 

hae vvqje feria ducunfc 

In mala. 
- ttefe trifles lead to ferious ills. Ho *» 

* •* The youth who, at his fathers table, has 
been ufed to eat of a variety of difhes every, day, 
than which nothing is more pernicious to any con- 
flitution, old or young, will think himfelf miferable, 
when he comes to the (imple and regulated diet of 
a boarding-fchool ; though this laft is much more 
conducive to health* He who has been ufed to do 
whatever he pleafes at home, will think it very 
grievous to be controuled,. when he comes to a place 
of education. The confequence will be, that hi* 
complaints will be innumerable as his imaginary 
grievances. While the truth will not feem a fuffi- 
cient foundation for complaining, lies and inven- 
tions, 
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ingenious man, who had engaged in the care of 
youth, and paved the way to the ruin of hope- 
. ful boys. No boy will ever fettle at a place of 
education, when he finds it in his power to re- 
move himfelf from it, in a. fit of difpleafure, by 
the invention of a groundlefs calumny. 

But a complaint from a boy againfl his maf- 
ter may be well founded; and therefore I advife 
a fenfible parent, who can govern his temper, 
to purfue the following conduit. When he 
hears the complaint, let him not appear to trie 
boy to pay much attention to it, but, at the 
fame time, revolve it in his own mind ; andif 
he finds it has the appearance of probability, let 
him go to trie mafter, and fpeak to him on the 

. tions will be called-in ; for youth have, very Kttle 
principle. They will be liftened to by the fond 
parent. The number of them> will increafe upon 
their meeting encouragement* The education of 
the child, and his very morals, will in this manner 
be hurt, if not ruined. This is not theory ; but 
experienced* and notorious facT. 

" The weaknefs of parents in this refpeft does. 
indeed exceed belief. . . . This weaknefs is the 
caufe of their liftening to the groundlefs complaints 
again ft their mailers ; of rfstralnlnc and ham- 
pering their, mafters in the difcharge o£ their 
duty, and of ungratefully imputing, to the maf- 
ters want of care, the failure of their children's 
improvement in what nature has denied 
th^m capacities for i at the fame time they 
know other youths have made proper improvements 
under the fame care ; and cannot, with any co- 
lour of reafon, fuppofe a prudent mafter fo much 
his own enemy, as to neglect one pupil and ufe 
diligence with another* " Burgh. 

fubje£t 
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fubjecl in private. If the matter cannot clear 
up the matter to his fatisfa&ion, and prove the 
falfity of the charge, then let the parent fhew 
his difpleafure as he thinks proper ; but if the 
matter can make it appear that the complaint is 
jjroundlefs, the parent ought to. reprefent to his 
fon the bad confequences to his own happinefs, 
of a malicious and a lying difpofition. Let him 
alfo do the matter the juftice to fpeak well of 
him, and endeavour to refute thofe calumniating 
accufations, which the perverfenefs of his child 
may have (pread far and wide, and beyond the 
poffibility of recalling. Few angry parents can 
a£l thisr honourable part; but to adt otherwife 
is cruel and unjuft. 

Matters have at beft a painful and laborious * 
employment. It ought not to be made worfe 
by the caprice and the injuftice of parents. Ap- 
pfaufe, and the expreflions of fatisfa&ion in a 
parent, are often more agreeable rewards to the 
matter than the annual ftipend. Indeed, I have 
often heard old and experienced inftru&ors de- 
clare, that the whole bufinefs of managing a 
large fchool, and training the pupils to learning 

* Occidit miferos cram be repetita magitros. 
s The fame dijh repeated over and over again, kills 
the poor mafters. J u v . 

Hoc qooque te manet ut pueros elementa do- 

centem 
Occupet extremis in vicis alba Sbnectus. 
*Tbis likenvi/e is likely to be your lot.— Grey hairs 
Jball come upon you before you are able to leave off 
teaching the A, B, C. (If we may fo tranilate theft 
lines of Horace). 

and 
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ahd virtue, was nothing in contparifon with tire 
trouble which was given by whimfical, igno- 
rant, and difcon tented parents *. 

But waving the regard due to the matter's 
comfort and intereft, let us confider the fubjedT: 
merely as it concerns the child's welfare,— -». 
Many parents are weak enough to reprefent to 
their children, and even to imagine themfelves, 
that a fchool is a place of punifhment only ; a 
place where the boy is condemned, for the fake 
of learning I know not what of dead languages, 
to do penance during the greater part of the 
year. In confequence of this opinion, he is 
loaded during the holidays with every dainty, 
and gratified with every indulgence, as a com- 
penfation. Let him have this delicacy, and 
that amufement, cries the fond parent f> for 
iurely he has hardships enough at fchool : and 
then perhaps follows a tale, containing an ac- 

* What the honeft and learned Dr. Newton fays 
refpeding parents who fend their fons to the uni- 
verfities, may be applied to fchools. I have in- 
ferted feireral quotations from him at the end of this 
ieflion. 

f Corporum nutrices, animarum novercae. 
Tarn flulte pueros diligimus ut odifle potius 

videamur. 
Corporis cur a mentem obruerunt. 
Ante palatum quam os inftituimus. 
Fond nur/is of the body, mothers-in-law to tbt 
mind. . . We love our boysfofoolijhly, that it looks 
as if <we hated them. — By too much care of the body 
they have overwelmed the mind. — We form tbt 
palate before <we form the mouth. 

Cardanus and Quintilian. 
% count 
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count of fome particulars refpe£ling the provi- 
sions, ancf the table of the matter, which the boy 
has told his maid or his mother with exaggerat- 
ed and falfe circumftances. Pampered at home, 
and encouraged in calumniating his fchool, he 
returns to it in ill humour, diffufes a fpirit of 
difcontent, and is rendered incapable both of 
happinefs and improvement. 

Yet all thefe evils are triflfng, in comparifon 
with others which may refult from negligent 
and improper behaviour to children at home, 
and during the recefles. There are few houfes 
where fomething does not inadvertently pafs, 
which, though in itfelf innocent, corrupts a 
young and inexperienced mind.- In the con- 
verfation even of perfons of judgment and vir- 
tue, fomething will frequently drop, which may 
give a wrong and. pernicious idea to a boy. 
This, however, cannot eafily be avoided. But 
from this may be collected, how greatly the 
boy may futTer from feeing vicious examples, 
and hearing vicious conversation in a father's 
houfe. Whatever he fees and hears there has 
a powerful effeft on him ; not only becaufe he 
naturally loves and refpe&s his father's houfe 
and family ; but alfo becaufe he leads a life of 
idlenefs at home* That attention which, at 
fchool, is devoted to virtuous purfuits, is, in the 
holidays, at liberty to be engaged in vanity ; 
from which the tranfition to vice is eafy and na- 
tural. 

I might in this place enumerate various fen^ 
timents of the antients, on the great regard that 
ought to be paid to all behaviour and conven- 
tion 
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tion which pafles in the prefence of a boy. 
The remark of Juvenal, among others, that 
the greateft reverence is due to boySj is uni- 
verfally known ** But how (hall it be put in 
practice in a large and opulent family, where, 
fuppofing the father and mother to be upon their 
guard at all times, yet vifitors and fervants will 
Seldom Fubmlt to reftraint? With fervants a 
boy commonly loves to aflbciate. And they 
fometimes, without intending it, will fruftrate 
all the care of the mafter and the parents united. 
What then can be done ? I anfwer, that 
the toy, once p'aced at fchool, muft be 
fuffered to be at home no more than is ne- 
ceflary. Never let him remain there after 
the clofe of the recefs. While he is there, let 
him be the companion of his father and mo- 
ther, or of fome grave and judicious perfon. If 
it happens that the father and mother are fome- 
times fo engaged as not to be able to permit 
their fon to accompany them, let him have 
fome kind of tafk fet him during their abfence ; 
fomething eafy and entertaining, and only fuffi- 
cient to prevent him from contracting habits of 
idlenefs, and from feeking the company of fer- 
vants, and from running into vice merely for 
employment. 

Under the management of virtuous and judi- 
cious parents, the holidays may be rendered 
fubfervient to valuable purpofes* Parental au- 
thority f may then interpofe to confirm the in- 

ftrudlions 

* Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 
The greateft reverence is due to boys. 

f With refpeft to parental authority, the wife 
Roufieau fays, " Never order your fon to do any 

thing 
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flru&ions of the preceptor *. It may inftil re- 
ligious and moral principles, which can fcarcely 
faH to be well received from . an affe&ionate fa- 
ther and mother f. Something of graceful be- 
haviour, and a knowledge of the world, may be 
acquired, by feeing the company which vifits in 
the family. But let; it always be remembered, 
that no acquifition of this kind can compenfate 
the lois of the virtuous habits and fentiments ac- 
quired in a judicious courfe of fcholaftic dis- 
cipline:}:. 

thing in the world; do not even let him think that 
you afTert any authority over him." 

Rousseau's Emilius. 
* Ipfe mihi cuftos incorruptiffimus omnes 

Circum do&ores aderat. 
My father bimf elf came among my inftruftors, and 
nvai my mvft uncorrupted guardian* - Hor. 

The reproof of a father is a pleafant medicine. 

Socr.ates apud Stob. 
£ Gratum eft, quod patriae civem populoque dedifti, 
Si facis ut patriae fit idoneus — 
Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus 

hunc Tu (i. e. Pater) 
Mori bus inflituas. 

We thank you for giving your country a new mem- 
ber of it f provided you make him a ufeful member ; 
for it will make a great difference by what qualifi* 
cations, and what manners you, the father, form him; 

Juvenal. 
It is often too true, that gaudemus, fi quid 
(liberi) licentius dixerint ; rifu et ofculo excipimus 
verba ingenuis indigna : — nos docuimus, ex nobis 
audierunt. W$ are pleafed if our children talk a 
little UcentUuJly. We rtceiv$ them with fmiles and 
. Vol, II. C Hfes, 
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kijffesy if thy bring out /erne low and vulgar ex~ 

preffion : Wt teach them all thefe things ; tbep 

have heard them from ourfilves. Quintilian. 
But, 

Nil di&u foedum vifuque haec limiria tangat, 

Intra qufe puer eft.-— 

Let nothing difgraceful to be feen or fpoken of come 
mar the threshold within which is a boy. Ju v. 

Though it is not pofUble, in this turbulent fcene, 
to follow this Chriflian precept of the Pagan poet 
literally and ftri&ly ; though vice will obtrude it- 
felf on the attention, yet lefs of it will be feen, if. 
care is taken, than if it is not. 

The following is Seneca's rule for the manage- 
ment of the fcholar in his holidays : 

Dabimus aliquod laximentum, Defides verd 
cfle non finemus et procul a conta&u deliciarum 
retinebimus . . • Quo plus indulgetur filiis 

UNICIS eO CORRUPTIOR ILLIS ANIMUS EST . . 

Offenfas patienter ille non feret, cui nihil vn- 

C|t)AM NEGATUM, CUI LACHRYMAS SEMPER 
MATER ABSTERSIT, CUI SATISFACTUM EST DB 

pjedagogo. We will allow them fame relaxation , 
but will re/lrain them from idlenefs and <voluptuouf 
nefs, fcff. 

Many of the following remarks of Dr. Newton,. 
Principal of Hertford College, are worthy the 
attention of parents, both when they fend fons to 
the univerfity, and when they place them at fchools. 
The ideas are fuch as may be ufeful in regulating 
the opinions of parents, mafters, and fcholars; from 
the want of a right under Handing between all thefe 
parties, the obje&s of education are often loft, and 
m uch uneafinefs occafioncd. 

§ i. Though I reftife not to be thankful to any 
parent for the honour of his good opinion, yet be- 
fone I abound .in* thanWukefs, I beg ltave to un- 
derhand 
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derftand what is the value of the benefit I receive 
from him. I beg leave to wait a while, in order 
to fee with what pans and abilities the young man. 
is fent unto me; and likewife to obferve of what 
temper he is, of what diligence, of what fobriety, 
of what modefly ; and, in general, whether he gives 
roe comfort in his education, or trouble. If trouble, 
what becomes of the fuppofed obligation ? trouble 
is not a benefit; and if comfort, it is fo very preca- 
rious that it may foon be over-valued. Solon 
thought it could not properly be faid of any one, 
that he was a happy man till he had reached the 
end of his life ; and I have fcen fuch furprizing 
turns in the behaviour of young men of the molt 
promifing hopes, in the courfe of their education, 
that I know not how to poflefs the comfort they at 
any time give me, but with great diilruft of its 
continuance ; nor can think it folid and fincere till 
they have finifhed their education, and left the 
fociety. 

The bare entering a fon in a fociety, with a 
profpeft of his reaping from thence a benefit at leaft 
equal to, if not exceeding the confideration allowed 
for it, feems not, then, to confer fo great an obli- 
gation upon the governor thereof, as that he ihould 
be efteemed ungrateful,, if, afterwards, he do not 
willingly fuffer the difdpline of his houfe to be 
eluded at the pleafure of parents managed by their 
children. 

§ 2. It may perhaps be faid, that, if no fcholars 
fhoald apply to be admitted into a houfe of learn- 
ing fet apart for education, the governors and 
tutors of it would have a profeffion without em- 
ployment, and confcquently without profit : but it 
may be replied, that, if they are fit to be governors 
and tutors, they are fit forfomething elfe; and if 
their time be not employed in the education of 
C z youth, 
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youth, they may dired their ftudies another way 
as much to their advantage ; and, confidering the 
difcouragements they meet with, more to their 
fatisfa&ion. 

But were the putting young fcholars under their 
care, as nece/Tary to their fubfiflence as it is thought 
to be, yet can this be efteemed to confer no other 
fort of obligation than doth the recommendation of 
a chapman to an artificer; with this circumftance 
of difad vantage to governors and tutors, that the 
mechanic is fure to have the value of his art, and 
of his pains : and, yet, even in this cafe, the pur- 
chafer of the ware, if he hath been honeftly dealt 
with, having altogether as much need to buy as the 
other hath to fell, doth not think he hath conferred 
a greater obligation than he hath received. 

| 3 # **** J expeft, if the father had pre- 
ferred my fociety to any other, he would have de- 
iired his fon ftiould have been admitted into it; 
and fince he did not prefer it, I thought it would 
not become me to prefer it. Nor fhall I ever de- 
lire that any fcholar mould be a member of my 
fociety who doth not himfelf defire it, or whole 
parents do not defire it for him. 

§ 4. I profefs, as often as I think of thefe things, 
which I do every day, and almoft every hour of each 
day of my life, I am aftoniihed, that any teacher of 
Philofophy mould himfelf be fo unlearned, as not to 
know that wifdom is of fuch tranfeendent modefty 
and beauty, and fo capable of giving extreme de- 
light to the happy pofleffor of her, that (he is full 
worthy "to be defired with impatience, and fought 
after with care, and courted with affiduity, and 
carefled with endearment, and ought not to folicit 
admirers, nor to obtrude herfelf upon them, left by 
6 perfons 
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perfons of difcernment (he be defpifed for her ibr- 
wardnefs, her affectation, and her vanity. 

It is enough that the governors of philofophical 
fchools be willing to try, whether they can, with 
their utmoft (kill and application, moderate and 
direct the paflions of young men, and form them to 
virtue : a tafk of no mean importance, of no incon- 
fiderable difficulty ; and always attended, as with 
great uncertainty, fo with great folicitude about 
the event: in which, if they fucceed, they oblige 
infinitely ; and r if they do not, they cannot, fure, 
have contracted any great obligations for the good 
offices that are done them, in fending fuch fcholars 
to them as mall have diHurbed their tranquillity. 

§ 5. To afk, and folicit, and importune a parent 
for tnefe favours, is what a modeft man cannot do; 
for it is to fay of himfelf that he inftrucls in the 
beft manner. It is what a prudent man dares not 
do ; for it is to engage for the fobriety and im- 
provement which no man living can warrant. It 
is what a man of proper talents needs not do, for 
liis qualifications will folicit for him. It is what a 
man who knows he hath proper talents will not 
condefcend to do, for it is to render his . abilities 
fufpected, and to make a profeffion, which, in it- 
felf, is of the greateft dignity, of the lowed con- 
sideration, and of the cheapeft value. Did Socrates 
ever afk any mortal to fend him fcholars ? If any 
thing had ever efcaped out of thofe venerable lips 
that was capably of being fo interpreted, he would 
have been confounded at the proftitution of hit 
wifdom. 

§ 6. There are indeed good offices which a pa- 
rent may do for governors of focieties, in a proper 
care of his fon, before he fends him to the univeri 
fity, and in a proper conduct towards him after- 
C 3 wards* 
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wards. But thefe, being at once the parent's inter- 
eft and duty, are not to be imputed as obligations 
to governors of focieties. However, fince thefe 
have a natural tendency to make the hufinefs of 
education eafy, pleafant, and fuccefsful, thofe who 
are engaged in that employment, will be always 
thankful for them. But as thefe good offices may 
be repaid by the inftructors,of youth in their fub- 
fequent care of the fcholars committed to their 
charge, fo if they are repaid, let them have the 
fatisfaction to think they are not (till in debt. 

§ 7. There is nothing in which men are more 
likely to err than in the e Hi mate they make of 
mutual benefits. I beg leave, therefore, to em- 
brace the opportunity that is given me to declare, 
what it is 1 expect from parents, which if they do 
not perform, the lefs, I hope, they will demand of 
me ; and the lefs forward they will.be to accufe the 
place of education. And What It is they are en- 
titled to from me; which /the lefs I regard, the 
jhore I (hall defetve reproach. 

Whoever intends me the favbtfr df educating hia 
Ion, 1 expect, that he (Hould have imprefled upon 
lii5 tender mind early notions df jufiice and honour ; 
have ertcodra^ecl an bpenhefs and frahknefs of be- 
haviour ; have (hewn ah exariipte 6f fobriety, 
flevopioii, and gddd order in his own family ; and 
have fo far concealed his affection as to have pre- 
ftrvea his authority. 

$ 8. When the parent hath actually fent his fon 
to be educated by me, I expect he (hould be well 
aware, that we are both embarked in the fame de- 
fig n, and aim at the fame end, the education of his 
fon ; in which, as I can have no intereft equal to 
his, fo neither feparate from his. I ex'pect that, for 
the promoting this defign, and for the obtaining 

this 
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this end, he fhould be ready to do me all the good 
offices of a wife, afFeftionate, and faithful ally. I 
expe& that, in all doubtful matters, he mould ad- 
vife with me ; and that, in all cafes deferring and 
wanting his afUftance, he fhould cheer me with his 
countenance, and ftrengthen me with his authority. 
Particularly, if he hath been fo prudent as earneftly 
to defire of me, •' That his fon may fubmit to the 
rules of the place of his education' equally with the 
meaneft member of the community ; that he may 
live foberly, virtuoofly, frugally, ftudioufly :" and 
I, accordingly, being affetted with the parent's 
concern, and fenfible of the truft repofed in me, 
purfue his inftrudtions with fidelity ; and polfibly, 
thereby, incur the difpleafure of the youth, and ex- 
pofe myfelf' to the obloquy of his idle aflbciates, 
who have leifure to find fault with my diligence^ 
and difin^enuity to mifreprefent it, and malevo- 
lence to clifparage it, and activity to hinder any 
good effe&s of it ; I expect, that, under thefe diffi- 
culties, which the confeience of my duty, and my 
real for his fervice have brcught upon -me, he 
fhould not have fo little honour as to defert me, 
much lefs to revolt from me to the oppoiite fide, 
and* to betray me, and fight again ft me: but that 
he mould be attached fo much 'the clofer tome, by 
how -much the more he finds me in diftr^fs that 
needs his help ; and in diftrefs for his fake, that 
gives me a perfect title to it. I expect, that, if her 
receive any complaints from his fon, they may be 
imparted to me. There may be reafon for thofe 
complaints, and then I (hall have opportunity ta' 
-do his fon juftice. There may be no reafon for 
them, and then, to do myfelf juftice. And laftly r 
if there fhould happen to be a diforder in the foci- 
ety, or any thing fhould be reported of its difci- 
pline tending to lefTen either the reputation or in- 
terest of the houfe, or of the 'governors or tutors 
C 4. thereof, 
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thereof, which, at firft hearing, may furprife hiavj 
J expeci, that, whilft he defires his fon may be 
taught to be a philofophcr, he mould not himfelf 
be fuch a plebeian as to be carried away by a firft 
appearance : but that he fhould defire an account 
of faels from me ; and communicate to me what 
different reprefentations of the faid facls he re- 
ceives from others ; and that, if the fame be not 
well fupported, he mould be ready to affift me to 
reduce that into order which is out of order; and 
be a good deal guided by me in the application of 
fuch his affiftaace. 

§ 9. For myfelf, from the moment a parent hath 
entered his fon in my fociety, as I cannot but think 
he hath thereby given me a proof of his entire con- 
fidence in me, fo hath he merited of me that X 
mould not abufe it. I muft therefore now look 
upon the fon as one of my family ; I muft confider, 
that I am in the place of his father ; that the fame 
folly, and idlenefs, and ill manners, and intem- 
perance which a wife father would diilike, I muft 
diflike ; that the good education of the youth is of 
fo great confequence, that not only his own welfare 
depends upon it, but the happinefs alfo of multi- 
tudes is interefted in it ; that if the principles of 
religion and virtue, fobriety, honour, and juftice be 
well impreffed upon him, the influence of them 
will not only reach his father and mother, and 
brothers and fitters ; but defcend alfo to his wife 
and children, to his friends and acquaintance, to 
his fervants and dependants ; and be difFufed and 
distributed into all his contracts and promifes, his 
trufts and engagements. I muft further confider, 
that what is of this confequence^ is by me under- 
taken ; and for fuch a reward as I have thought 
fit to accept ; that hereby I profefs to have leifure, 
inclination, and ability to perform what the parent 

expedls ; 
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expe&s ; that hereby others, however well difpofcd 
or qualified to inftru:*, are by me excluded from 
taking the charge of this youth upon them ; that- 
if I neglett him, I do him an injury which I can 
-never repair ; that not only the expence of a liber- 
'ral education is loft (a burthen of itfelf infupport- 
able to many parents) ; but the time is loft, and 
the man is loft. And I become anfwerabl- to God, 
and to the world, for all the irregularities of his 
future life, which might have been prevented by a 
better care. 

Now, if agreeably to thefe confiderations, I (hall 
have difcharged my duty faithfully and confcienti- 
oufly towards him, whatever obligation I may feem. 
to lie under to the father, for having had fo good 
an opinion of the fociety as to enter his fon a 
member of it, I fhail think myfelf to have fully. 
Satisfied this obligation, even though the young 
man fhould not have received benefit equal to the 
pains I had taken to improve him. 

§ 10. Poflibly a parent may expert from mc, 
that, as often as he enquires after his fon's deport- 
ment, I mould be very particular, and acquaint him 
with all that I know, whether bad, or good. The 
good he fhall be fure to hear the fir ft opportunity : 
die bad when I fhall think it convenient. What I 
can correct myfelf, I am not willing the father 
fhould ever know. As I may be too lavifh in my 
Jpraife of the fcholar's firft behaviour, and make a 
parent too fecure, and, if the future conduft be 
not agreeable to the prefent, heighten his dif. 
appointment; fo may I be too forward in my dif. 
praife of it, and make a parent uneafy where all 
that was wanting to be done, might have been done 
without his help. Unwelcome things muft be fome- 
times, told; and a father muft be rather grieved 
than deceived in a matter of fo great importance. 
C 5 But,. 
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•But, is there any time of life wherein an affectionate 
parent is without anxiety ? and (hall I be at once 
fo ill-natured and impertinent as to afflict him un- 
neceflarily ? Provided I am not too long trying to 
rectify what is amifs in the fcholar, it is better I 
fliould try without the paternal aid. For, if I fuc- 
ceed, I {hall not have expofed him. The charac- 
ter which was threatened with danger, having 
narrowly efcaped, and being yet unhurt, may help 
to (hew him the value of it, and make him ftudious 
to preferve it. Poffibly he may love me the more ; 
for that I had him in my power, and there was 
room for complaint, and yet I was tender of bim» 
This affection in the fcholar, may be made ufe of 
by the governor to many excellent purpofes ; and, 
in good natures, with better efFeft, than what re- 
peated admonitions and punimments would have 
produced without it. The fon, not confcious of 
laving offended the father, will meet him more 
cheerfully, and, believing the father to have a 
good opinion of him, will con verfe with him more 
freely ; and a thing, too uncommon but very de- 
iirable, may come to pafs, there may be a friend- 
Jhip between them. Beiides, there are many faults 
in young men, which, though it be proper for a 
governor not to overlook them, are yet too little 
to be reprefented to a parent; and, when com* 
plained of by a governor, begin to have the ap- 
pearance of being greater than they really are* 
Beiides, I do not Know the tempers of all fathers* 
Some have too great lenity ; and here, when the ir- 
regularity or neglett hath been complained of, and 
forgiven, or not refented properly, the fon is out 
of his pain ; he hath nothing further to fear; he 
will go on juft as he did before ; he hath found out 
that his father cannot be angry with him. On the 
other hand, fome parents have, too great afperity ; 
and here, more mifchief may officioufly and indif- 

creetly 
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erectly be done in a moment* than an age of after- 
extenuation of the fault, and remonftrance againft 
the paternal feverity, can repair. In the* former 
cafe, it is better the father fhould not contend, 
than not conquer. He had, better leavehis fon ta 
his governor, whofe polity can never fuffer him ta 
be defeated, and who r if he will be equal, and 
keep up toy and within the rules of his focietyy. 
will always have it in his power to be invincible. 
in the latter, the fon knows beft what he has ta 
fear; and what he is very much afraid of he murk 
take care to avoid, by letting other methods pre- 
vail. For, if they do not, this, after fair trials 
and before ill habits are got,, is then to be made* 
nfe of, let what will be the confequence, if a go- 
vernor will be either .faithful to the truft repofed in* 
him by the father ; or careful of the fociety her 
governs, which will always fuffer from the con- 
* verfation and* example of an idle or vicious member,, 
-who fhall be feen to have any reft in it without a* 
quick reformation, 

§ m. With regard to the 'behaviour* of young? 
men, allowances mull be made for their warmth of 
temper, briflc and enterprizing fpirit, inadvertence,, 
inexperience. But then, as they are capable ofT 
advice, and Hand in need of it ; and, that they 
May the better receive it, are put under governors- 
and tutors*, whofe years enable them, and whofer 
Nations require them to give it; and who are in- 
trailed with authority to in force it ; fo will it be 
expected, and infilled upon, that young men mould 4 
feearken> to it, and regulate their condudt by it~ 
The mod conceited young men living, do not, 
ibrely, think therafelves altogether fo wife- now, as- 
they (hall the twenty years hence r and' probably* 
may not judge amrfs, if they mould do their go- 
vernor the honour, fince he is twenty year* older, to» 
think him alfo fomewhat wifer* 

C 6 $ 12. Witl* 
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§ 12. With regard to the improvements of youngf 
men, allowances mufl be made like wife, on ac- 
count of the difference of their natural parts, and 
of the different degrees of fchool learning with 
which they come to the Univerfity. But then, as 
diligence is in every man's power, fo their utmoft 
diligence will be required of them. With this a 
governor will be contented, though the effects of it 
be but' mean. Mean performances, if thefe are 
the belt they can produce, mufl have a value put 
upon them above their proper value ; and a mod eft, 
innocent, and diligent youth (which is a lovely 
creature) is entitled to the belt interpretations of 
every thing he can fay or do. 

$ 13. But, if young fcholars will trifle away aH 
their time, and lofe the opportunities of improve- 
ment which will never return to them ; if they 
will conftantly impofe crude, and perfun&ory ex- 
crcifes upon their governor, to whom, perhaps, it 
may be often painful to read the beft they can do; 
if he finds they are not at all in earned in apply- 
ing themfelves to- the bufinefs of the place, but 
confider only how, by affe&ed and unneceflary 
occafions of abfence, to evade it ; if, inftead of 
letting him have any agreeable fruit of the pains 
-lie takes with them, or of the advice he gives to 
them, they bring difficulties upon him ; if, inftead 
of fubmiffion to the rules of the fociety they are 
members of, and to the methods of inftitution ia 
it, there be perverfenefs, and obftinacy^ and im- 
pudence, and cavil, and combination, than which, 
as there is nothing more difagreeing with the 
nature and defign of government, fo is there no- 
thing more lo^thfome to a governor. I am of 
opinion, that he who conceals thefe things fo every 
way injurious to the young men intruded to his 
care, is not good-natured, which lie may think he 
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is, nor ought he ever to be fo efteemed : unlefs ft 
be a proof of his good nature, that he is unfaith- 
ful to his truft; indolent in the ruin of his fcholar;. 
infenfible of a tender parent's concern ; unmindful 
of the honour of die place of education ; difinter- 
efted in the fervice of his country ; indifferent in 
the caufe of virtue. 

§ 14. Again, parents of a better rank or fortune 
IB*y poflibly expecl, that their children fhould 
meet with a degree of refpeft from their governor 
exceeding that which is ufually (hewn to fcholar* 
of inferior condition. Or, if fuch parents fhould 
not univerfally require this (for parents differ), yet 
the young gentlemen them (elves will foon be in- 
ftru&ed to demand it ; and to think they are welt 
intitled to it by the merit of their great conde- 
fcenfion in becoming members of, and confequent- 
Jy ornaments to the fociety. 

For my own part, I readily agree with them 
thus far, that, whoever is an ornament to any 
fociety, he hath, on this very account, an un- 
doubted right to a particular regard from the go- 
vernor of it: but, I fear, we are not perfectly 
agreed what it is to be an ornament to a Society. 

To wear fine cloaths is not to be an ornament to 
a Society. An unity, and fimplicity of drefs, of 
materials, if not grave, certainly not gay, is more 
genteel, more manly, more fuited to the ftudious 
life, more expreffive of a mind intent upon learn- 
ing, and inquifitive after knowledge, and of a con- 
tempt of what the effeminate and illiterate are wont 
to admire. There are, i- may be, times and places, 
wherein, if one be not too much plea fed with fine 
cloaths, one may be allowed to be fine without 
cenfure. But finery amongft fcholars, in a fcholar, 
and whilH he is profefTedly in purfuit of thofe im- 
prgvements which adorn the mind, is, even in a 

perfon 
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j>erfon of fortune, an impropriety, if not an abfur- 
dity. So that this fort of merit, if it entitle him 
to any refpect from his mercer who clothes him, 
with it, or from his valet who drips him of it, 
cannot entitle him to any from his governor. 
. Neither is it to be an ornament to a Society to 
fpend a great deal of money in it in cofUy treats 
and entertainments. For frugality, which is fober 
and temperate, whicfi avoids as well carelefs .and 
unneceflary, as vicious and vain expences, that 
there may be always wherewith to be juft, and 
good, and beneficent ; that there may be no diftrefs,. 
nor temptation to do mean or wicked things through; 
neceffity, is one great part of a liberal education* 
All our academical inflitutions have this view; they 
all tend this way. A plainnefs of diet made ac-* 
ceptable by evening fobriety and early rifing, and 
this in a moderate portion at Hated times, is the 
univerfal rule of this place i and is of lingular ufe,. 
whether it be confidered, as a help to the contem- 
plation of the itudious ; or as a prefervative of 
health to the fedentary ; or as a guard to the inno- 
cence of young men whofe paulons are preHing with 
force upon them. For any young gentleman, there- 
fore, to diffipate a great deal of money in fo need- 
lefs, fo improper, fo culpable an expence, bee a ufe 
he is rich enough to afford it, or vain enough to 
aiFett it ; and thereby, to introduce into thefe 
places of education a reluctance to comply with 
the frugal methods of life here propofed and re- 
quired ; a nicety and elegance in eating and drink- 
ing ; difpofitions to luxury and idlenefs, and the 
natural confequences thereof, is not to adorn, a So- 
ciety, but to debauch it ; is to hinder any body elfe 
from being an ornament to it ; and the way to en- 
title himfelf, not to his governor's efteem, but to 
his Y&ry great difpkafuxe. 
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To adorn a Society is to live agreeably to the 
rules of it ; to fludy its peace, and intereft, and re- 
putation ; to fet fuch a pattern of fober ' life, and 
of ftritt regard to religious and moral duties, as to 
excite a general imitation ; and to carry away fuch 
improvements from it, as cannot fail to reflect 
glory back upon it. I have read in much admired 
authors, that virtue is the only nobility ; and from 
thence infer, that a youth of the high eft quality is> 
no ornament to any Society without virtue. If he 
departs from the virtues of his anceftors, it will be 
laid of him without fcruple, that he is not an or- 
nament to his family : nay, perhaps, that he is* fo 
far at lead a difhonour to it, as he makes it doubt- 
ful, whether they had ever given him any ufeful 
inftru&ion, or fet him any fine example. If he fuits 
not his behaviour to the initiations of his governor, 
how is he an ornament to his Society ? May he not 
rather be faid to bring a discredit upon it, as he 
makes it uncertain, whether, iincc the abilities and 
care of governors and tutors produce not the defired 
fruit, any {kill or induftry was employed in his* 
, education r 

But is there not a particular refpect due to per- 
fons of quality and fortune as fuch ? I readily a-ree 
there is ; and acknowledge, that their fuperior 
birth, or eftate, the one being a prefumption of 
better manners, the other a power to do greater 
good, doth entitle them to a different refpect from 
that vouch fafed to others of lower condition, and 
meaner circumftances : but again, I fear,, we are 
not agreed wherein this refpect is to coniift. 

The greateft refpect that a governor can ihew to 
perfons of diitinction, is, to help them to preferve 
their character. This will bed be done, by (hew- 
ing them, that their fuperior condition, which may 
feem in vulgar eflimate to give them . greater 
licence, doth indeed lay a greater reftraint upon 

themj 
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them ; that their high fituation renders their be- 
haviour more confpicuous, and obliges them to be 
more careful of it ; that more eyes will be upon 
them to obferve what they do ; that what they 
mail be observed to do, whether good or ill, 
will come recommended to great numbers by 
their example ; that they have it 'therefore a 
good deal in their power to make the worl*d 
better or worfe, as they (hall be difpofed to behave 
themfelves ; that, as it is their privilege to have 
an extenfive influeace, fo is it their duty to ufe it 
for the benefit of mankind, and for the glory of 
God ; and, befides all this, that envy will be very 
inquifitive to know, whether the ftation or wealth 
they pofTefs, be equalled by die defert of the pof- 
feflbrs : that, therefore,, if they would be refpecled 
by others, they muft revere themfelves, (land in awe 
of themfelves, and be careful not to do any thing 
unworthy of themfelves. 

A governor will further ihew his greater refpeft 
to perfons of fuperior rank, by allowing them more 
of his converfation, if he perceives it to be agree- 
able to them ; by receiving them in a more free 
and open manner, than others of inferior condition 
will interpret properly, or make a right ufe of; by 
addrefiing himfelf to them in terms moft likely to 
affecl generous natures, till he finds he makes no 
imprefficn upon them this way ; and, fo far as will 
confift with that mare of vigilance which is due to 
every member of his Society, by being as much 
more watchful over their conduct, as they feem 
thereto entitled, by the greater consideration al- 
lowed by their parents for the care of them ; and 
the greater importance it is of to the world, wm> 
ther they do well, or mifcarry. 

But a governor, who, as a Philofopher, xlefires 
nothing that is fuperfluous ; and who, as a divine, 
knows for certain, that no earthly thing is of any 

value 
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value compared cither with the pleafure, or witfe 
the reward of virtue ; will not be fo bafe, as, in 
conjunction with grooms, and footmen, and nurfes, 
and refugee tutors, to fhew his refpett to them by 
admiring their fortune, or theiV birth, and thereby 
corrupting their minds whh falfe notions of great* 
nefs ; or by flattering them in their follies or their 
vices ; or by fuiting himfelf to their irregular ap- 
petites. He will rather fhew the great regard he 
hath for them, by being folicitous to implant in 
them humility, tendernefs, love of juftice, modefty, 
fidelity, magnanimity, qualities ever attended with 
the affection and efteem of mankind ; by endea- 
vouring to reftrain, and moderate, and direct their 
paffions, interwoven as they are with their con- 
flitution by the Author of nature for very excellent 
purpofes; and by keeping their eye perpetually and 
immoveably fixed upon their mortality. Worthy 
of fo great a prince was that order of Philip king 
of Macedon, that a memento more fhould be pre- 
fented to him every morning, left, in the mid ft of 
his height and grandeur and affluence, and pros- 
perity, which might difcourage other monitors,, he 
fhould forget that he muft die; and left, in any 
part of the day after, he fhould be transported to 
lay or do any thing which could not become aman 
that muft die. 

As a governor will not therefore fhew his refpec> 
to them by flattery which will expofe them ; nor by 
fearing to give them faithful advice, left he fhould 
offend them ; as if it was the great man's privilege 
not to have one true friend in the world ; fo neither 
will he do it by partiality. Where, therefore, the 
rule is general, he will expect a general obedience 
to it. He will neither be fo intimidated by their 
quality, nor fo a it on i (he d at their wealth, as to have 
any doubt upon him, whether, when they have 
adventured to commit the fame fault with others, 

they 
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fhey mall fufFer the fame penalty, having equally 
fubje&ed themfelves to the fame law. 

If there are gen deafen who diflike the law of 
their own country,, they may live under that of 
France or Italy, or Spain : but under whatfoever 
law they (hall choofe to live, to that they mud 
fubmit. If they diflike the ftatutes of any parti- 
cular fociety or fchool, they will bell pleafe them- 
felves in becoming members of that fociety whofe 
rules they prefer. But ftill of whatfoever fociety, 
governed by rules which are general, they think fit 
to become members, to thofe rules they muft con- 
form. If it be reafonable to exempt them from- 
the penalties to which others are fubjed, it will be 
reafonable alfo that there fhould be a law to ex- 
empt them. In the mean time, as where the law 
of their country makes no difference between per- 
sons, the interpreter of it doth not think himfelf at 
liberty to make any, fo, where the ftatutes of a 
fociety equally regard all the members of the com- 
munity, the governor of it will be obliged fo to 
regard them. Partiality in a governor weakens 
that reverence that is doe to his per foil, and conse- 
quently that awe and influence he (hould have upon 
Sis fociety. Partiality in a governor is an evil 
lefTon to the governed : teaches them, in their turn, 
to obey thofe paffions, which it is the defign of a 
liberal education to fubdue ; teaches them to prefer 
what their unaccountable love or hatred, what their 
unreafonable* hopes or fears (hall fuggeft, to what 
their unbiafled judgment doth approve; teaches 
them a wrong ufe of power, which, when it (hall 
hereafter be intruded with them to protect, they 
will employ to enflave; takes away from them the 
fight of their equality in thofe refpecls in which all 
men are equal ; confounds the diftinttions between: 
good and evil, and flatters them that what is a 
fault in another, when not taken notice of in them- 
4 felves* 
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felves, is not a fault in themfelves. By this means, 
they, will be pn taught, in the very place of their 
education, thofe right notions of themfelves and 
others, which they had in a good meafure learnt 
before they game to it. Nor will they always be 
fo happy as to get off clear with this load of undue 
preference. The ftation of a' favourite is invidious. 
He ftands in a very flippery place. The disfavoured 
perfon is difjnclined to him, and will be glad to 
fee, him in fhofe bad circumftances in which his/ 
governor mall be aftiamed not to animadvert upon 
him ; and perhaps will contribute to involve both 
him and his governor in difficulties, * out of which 
they will not eafily extricate themfelves ; and there 
will always be parties and enmities in the fociety, 
whofe improvements, as well as whofe happinefe, 
jnufl depend on the peace of it. A governor, 
therefore, in the execution of the itatutes, can nei- 
ther prudently, nor juftly make any difference 
"between thofe who are fly led gentlemen common- 
ers, and thofe who are called (imply commoners,, 
who. ^re not. unfrequently of the fame family with 
tnofe of the fuperior order, very often of as good, 
and fometimes of better. A gentleman commoner 
hath a foul to be faved as well as a fervitor, and ia 
under the fame obligations to religion and virtue. 
A gentleman commoner owes a duty to his country, 
and hath no more title to be ufelefs to it, than any 
other perfon to whom he would fhift off the dili- 
gence and the qualifications to ferve it. Nor can 
a meaner thought ever enter the heart of any man,, 
than that the only occaiion of ftudy and improve- 
ment in arts and fciences is indigence ; and that, 
for himfelf, he hath eflate enough to live upon, 
without any aid from learned acquifitions. Un- 
happy youth ! little does he think, how much wif- 
dom is neceffary to propriety of condutt in an 
ample fortune. 

Difparity ■ 
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Difparity of family or fortune was not regarded? 
at fchool, nor will it be taken notice of when? 
young men fhall have left the univerfity. Where 
the law is equally binding to all, and for the fame 
reafons, it muft be equally obferved by all. Obe- 
dience to the laws is a debt that every one owes to 
fociety. And great men's fons muft here be taught 
loyalty to their Prince, by fubmiflion to inferior 
governors, as well as the children of meaner 
parents. In the army it is not uncommon for per- 
fons of noble extraction to {erve under a general 
of inferior births and if any young gentleman of 
the highefl quality were to do me the honour to 
adorn this humble Society, deilined, as- 4t is, 
chiefly to the education of youth for thefacred pro- 
feffion, I fhould expect from him a compliance with, 
the local rules, and a behaviour towards me that 
was fit to be (hewn to a governor. And, I hope,, 
the knowledge of what is due to my ftation, woulct 
not make me forget my duty to him in any other 
place. 

Dr. Newtok^ 
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ON LENITY AND SEVERITY OF DISCIPLINE. 



Nec domas nec refpub. Hare poteft, fi in ca nee 
Tecte fa&is praemia extent ulla, nec fupplicia pec- 
catis. Neither can a private family ncr a ft ate fub- 
Jtft, if no rewards are held out in it for good conducl t 
nor penalties for offences \ C I c . 

HUMANITY is (hocked at the degree of 
feverity which has been often ufed in 
fchools. An infant has fuffered more under a 
fevere matter *, than a culprit under the rigour 

° f 

• The following pafTage from Erafmus gives an 
idea of the old feverity. The perfons alluded to 
are fuppofed to be Dean Colet and the two matters 
of St. Paul's fchool, Lilly and Rytwife, who were 
remarkable for fanguinary difcipline. 

N&vi theologum quendam, et quidem domefti- 
c«, maximi nominis, cujus animo nulla crude litas 
fatisfaciebat in difcipulos, quum magiftros haberet 
fir en ne plagofos. Id exiitimabat unice et ad de- 
jiciendam ingeniorum ferociam, et ad edomandam 
artatis lafciviam pertinere. 

Nunquam agitabat convivium apud gregem 
fuum, nifi quemadmodum comoedise exeunt in laetam 
cataArophen, ita poft cibum fumptum, uiius aut 
alter protaheretur virgis lace rand us ; et interim 
fseviebat et in immeritos, nimirum at afluef- 
cerent plagis. 

Ipfe 
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of the law for offences againft the community. 
Companion alone muft excite all who are not 
deftitute of feeling, to interpofe in the protec- 
tion of defencelefs childhood. But reafon alfo 
informs us, that extreme rigour is not only to 
be reprobated for its cruelty, but likewife for its 
inutility in promoting the purpofes of education, 
and its ill effects on the puerile difpofition. 
The heart is injured by it in a degree not to be 
compenfated by any improvement of the under- 
ftanding, even if k were found to contribute to 
improvement. 

In all defperate cafes, fuch as natural ftu- 
pidity, or habitual depravity, it were happy if 
matters could be difinterefted, or parents' 
impartial enough, to lay afide all thoughts of 

Ipfe quondam adftiti proximus quum a s fr audio 
ex more, puerum emocarat^ annos natum, ut cpinor, 
decern. Recens autem a matre veneratrin eum gre- 
gem. Praefatus eft, illi macrexn effe cum primis 
piam fceminam, ab ea iibi puerum fludiose com* 
men da turn : mox ut haberet occafionem caedendi, 
caepit objicere, nefcio quid ferocia?, quum nihil 
minus pre fe ferret puer, et innuit illi cui col'.egii 
praefecluram commiferat (iiuic ex re fatelles erat 
cognomen), ut caederet. - Ille pVotinus deje&um 
puerum ita caecidit* quail facrilegium commififlet. 
Theologus femel atque iterum interpellavit, fatit 
eft % fan's eft. At carnifex ille, fervore furdus. 
peregit fuam carnifkinam pene ufque ad pueri 
fyncopen. Mox theologus verfus ad nos, nihil 
commeruity inquit, fed erat bumiliandus, nam hoc 
verbo eft ufus, Qais unquam ad eum modum 
erudivit mancipium, imo quis afinum ? 

Erasmus de Puer. Inft. 

farther 
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farther inftra&ioji, and to deftine their charge to 
fome occupation which requires little or no pre- 
paratory difcipline. The difficulty confifts in 
determining the exaA time at which the trial 
fhall be concluded. And this* is a difficulty not 
eafily overcome j for parental fondnefs will not 
eafily be led to defpair of a fon's abilities, and -it 
is, it rauft be owned, a painful talk, to convince • 
a parent of fo melancholy a truth. In fuch a* 
circumftance, the matter will at leaft aft a mer- 
ciful part, to let the boy proceed unmolefted as 
well as he can, and not correct him for invo- 
luntary omiffion, and for natural defeats. He* 
will then comply with the rule prefcribed by 
common fenfe and juftice, to do no harm where 
he can do no good *. 

Parents have fometimes fo far overcome their 
feelings, by their defire of promoting what they 
judged the welfare of their children, as to re- 
quire feverity. It is an unreafonable demand 
upon a man of liberal education, whofe difpofi- 
tion has been foftened by the ftudies of huma- 

•- Mali praeceptores, qui difcipulos libentius ver- 
berant quam docent. They are bad mafars <wb$ 
bad rather heat than teach their fcholars. 

Morus. 
Tune in eo loco, quern Grseci ab otto, fchclam % 
Latini a <veluptate, ludum appellandum cenfuerunt, 
plufquam Phalaridis tyrannidem exerces ? 

Erasmus. 
Effice ut merito te amet grex tuus : ut miretur 
primum ftudia : deinde te quoque, ftudiorum 
gratia : poflremo, utruxnque iludiorum causa. 

Idem. 

nity. 
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nity. No emolument can recompenfe him for 
that degradation which he muft endure by ac- 
cuftoming himfelf to inflift fufFerings on a fel- 
low-creature at that tender age, which cannot 
poffibly deferve extreme rigour. 

The fcriptural remark, indeed, that he that 
fpareth the rod fpoHeth the child, comes from 
too high authority to be controverted. He that 
fpareth a moderate ufe of the rod on proper oc- 
cafions, indifputably does an injury to the de- 
linquent ; becaufe he encourages, by impunity, 
the repetition of his crime. But this paflage, 
like moft others, has been mifapplied, and more 
evil has refulted from the too liberal, than from 
the too (paring, ufe of the rod. 

Human nature is, however, at every ftage of 
4ife, prone to evil ; particularly prone at a time 
when to inherent corruption are added, imbeci- 
lity of underftanding, and want of experience *. 
Idlenefs is alfo difficult to be avoided at an age, 
when the effects of exertion are unknown, or 
too remote to affect the mind f. A very young 

* Cereus in vitium flecli. 

Yielding, as <wax, to vie*. Hor. 

Cito nequitia fubrepit ; virtus difficilis inventu 
eft, redtorem, ducemque defiderat. Etiam (me 
magiftro vitia difcuntur. Wickednefs foon injinuates 
it/elf '; Virtue is difficult to be found '; it requires a 
director and guide. Vices are learned without any in- 
firuclor. Sen. 

f Id imprimis cavere oportebit, ne quae ftudia 
a mare nondum poteft, oderit. This, in the firft 

place* you muft take care of that he may not hatt 

thofe ftudics which he cannot yet love. 

QUINTILIAN. 

boy 
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boy is commanded fo commit a certain portion 
of his grammar to memory. The tafk he finds 
painful. Enticements to negleft furround him ; 
and the benefit to be received by performing 
the tafk is diftant, and of a nature which he 
cannot comprehend. Difpofitions the mod 
amiable, and the moft likely to fucceed in lite- 
rature*, are perhaps, at the boyilh period of 
life, under the flrongeft temptations to idlenefs, 
and its confequence, improper behaviour. To 
fuffer a fertile foil to be over-run with weeds, or 

* 6uch diipofitions are, however., thus finely de- 
fcribed by the poet Vida. 

Contra autem van urn muki efFundere laborem 
Quos fruftraexcoluifle folum male pinguis arena 
Poenituit, ventifque viam tentafle negatis 
Quod ne cui fero contingat forte docenti, 
Continuo potent certis praefcifcere fignis, 
Namque puer nullis redorum hortatibus ipfe 
Sponte fua exercetur, amatque, rogatque docentes 
Primus, inardefcitque ingenti iaudis am ore. 
Provocathinc focios pulchra ad certamina primus 
Exultatque animo vicltor, fuperatus amaris 
Mordctur curis, latebrafque et fola requirit, 
Infelix loca, ad aequales pudet ire, gravefque 
Vultus ferre nequit chari re&oris inultus. 
Nee lachrymis penitus caruerunt ora decoris 
_Hic mihi fe, divis* fatifque volentibus affert, 
Huic mufae indulgent omnes, hunc pofcit Apollo 
At nullam prorfus tibi fpem fruflra excitat ille 
Quern non ulla movet pracdulcis gloria fa mas 
Et praecepta negat duras dimittere in aures 
Immeraor auditi, cui turpis inertia mentem 
Dejicit, atque hebetes torpent in corpore fenfu*, 
Huic curam moneo ne quifquam impendat inanem. 

Vol. II. D to 
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to lie uncultivated, is lamentable. What then 
can be done? Some method muft be devifed of 
influencing the hopes and fears ; and this muft 
be accommodated to the difpofition. On a 
meek and tender difpofition, very flight marks 
of dlfpleafure or approbation will produce a 
powerful eflfeft; an angry look or word will 
fucceed better as a corredtive on fuch an one, 
than ftripes on the back of the audacious. 'On 
a truly ingenuous mind, praife and fhame * will 
at all times be fufRcient. On the intermediate 
forts, thofe who are neither remarkable for ten- 
dernefs of feeling, nor generofity of nature, and 
who conftitute the common herd, and the 
greater partf, I with regret aflert, that it will 
be fometimes indifpenfably neceflary to inflift 
corporal punifliment J. To inveigh againft it, 
is no new topic. Long and conftant experience 
has decided on its abfolute neceflity. Declama- 
tion on this fubjeft, as well as on others, de*. 
ferves little attention, 

» Yet, even on the more hardened culprits, 
there are a few methods which may be tried 
previoufly to the infliction of extreme feverity. 

* Praife them openly, reprehend them fecretly. 

Lord Burghley. 

(rQotyoe. o?6yoo<; eitai excels povc. Tot/? $b f/^sciv ^"Keicflovz*. 

Thus be thought that the vek Y good and the very 
bad were indeed but few; hut that the middle 
50 r r were the moft numerous. Plato, 

•f* Tov yap xotjcov olti %:i #oXa£ ' iv \Y rf ctf4,tivuv % ov rot 
htrvx** ® ne ought to correSt the had that he may be- 
tome letter, but not the unfortunate* Plato. 

They 
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They may be confined from play on a holiday ; r 
they may be debarred a meal ; they may be fent 
to their chamber before their companions ; their 
pocket allowance may be retrenched $ or an ad- 
ditional tafk may be affigned. The frequency 
of thefe, however, deftroys their effect ; and, in 
many cafes, it is not poffible to avoid the ufe of 
the rod *. Capital crimes t, fuch as immoral 
actions, which, from the early depravity of the 
human heart, often abound in fchools, muft 
meet with a capital punifhment. The greateft 
degree of terror and difgrace attends it, when 
infli&ed with a few concomitant formalities, 
which fometimes operate when the pain would 
be difregardpd. After all, they who are con- 
verfant with boys, know that there fometimes 
arife individuals fo hardened by nature or habit, 
that they can bear every pain with alacrity, and 
glory in their fliame. For fuchfpirits, a fea- 
life opens the only refuge. 

Lenity, however amiable its motive, when ill-,* 
judged % and exceffive, is in effeft cruelty. It 

is 

* Quo faepius monuerit, hoc rarius caftigabit. 
*tbt oftner the mafter admonijbes, the lefs frequently 
be will cbaftife* Quintilian. 

But this is not univerfally true ; for frequent re- 
proofs lofe their efficacy by their frequency, 

f Praeceptor nee habeat vitia, nee ferat. Let the 
mafter neither have vices, nor bear them. 

XJUINTILIAN. 

% Impunitas peccandi maxima illecebra. Impu- 
nity is the greateft inti cement to the commijjion of of* 
fences* Cic. 

D a •«■ And 
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is eafy to enlarge in its praife* and almoft any 
thing advanced in recommendation of it will 

find 

** And it were to be wifhed, I confefs, that the 
conftitution of man's nature were fuch, that this 
imght be done only by the mild addrefles of reafon, 
and the gentle arts of perfuafion ; and that the 
ftudies of humanity might be carried on only by 
the ways of humanity; but, unlefs youth were aH 
made up of goodnefs and ingenuity, this is a felicity 
not to be hoped for. And therefore it is certain* 
that in fome cafes, and with fome natures, aufterity 
mud be ufed ; there being too frequently fuch a 
mixture in the compofition of youth, that while the 
man is to be inilrufted, there is fomething of the 
brute alfo to be chatlifed. 

" But how to do this difcreetly, and to the be- 
nefit of him, who is fo unhappy as to need it, re- 
quires, in my poor opinion, a greater {kill » judg- 
ment, and experience, than the world generally 
imagines, and than, I am fure, inoft mailers of 
fchools can truly pretend to be mailers of. I mean 
thofe plagoji orbilii^ thofe executioners, rather than 
inftruftors of youth; perfons fitter to lay about 
them in a coach, or cart, or to difcipline boys be- 
fore a Spartan altar, or rather upon it, than to 
have any thing to do in a Chriilian fchool. I would 
give thofe pedagogical Jehu's, thofe furious fchool- 
drivers, the fame advice, which the poet fays, 
Pbcebus gave his fon Phaeton (juil fucn another 
driver as themfelves) that he Ihould farcere fttmulis 
(the ftimulus in driving being of the fame ufe form- 
erly that the lafh is now). Stripes and blows are 
the lail and bafeil remedy, and fcarce ever fit to be 
ufed, but upon fuch as carry their brains in their 
backs ; and have fouls fo dull and ilupid, as to ferve 
for little elfe but to keep their bodies from putre~ 
fiftiqn. 

"Nevenhele/s 
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find art attentive audience. But when fp2cufa*- 
tion is reduced to practice, the fober decifions 

of 

€ * Neverthelefs, fince (as I have fhewn.) there 
are fome cafes and tempers, which make thefe 
boifterous applications necefTary; give me leave, 
for once, to ftep out of my profeffion fo far (though 
ili 11 keeping ftriclly within my funjecl), as to lay 
before the educators of youth, thefe few following 
confiderations, for I fhall not, in modefty, call 
them inftruclions. 

1. •' As firft, Let them remember that excellent 
and never to be forgotten advice, That boys will 
be men ; and that the memory of all bafe ufage will 
iink fo deep into, and grow up fo infepirably with 
them, that it will not be fo much as in their own 
power ever to forget it. For though indeed fchool- 
matters are a fort of kings, yet they cannot always 
pafs fuch ads of oblivion, as fhall operate upon 
their fcholars, or perhaps (in all things) indemnify 
themfelves. 

2. " Where tfiey find a youth of fpirit, let them 
endeavour to govern that fpirit, without extinguifh> 
ing it ; to bend it, without breaking it ; for when 
it comes once to be extinguished and broken, and 
loft, it is not in the power or art of man to recover 
it : and then (believe it) no knowledge of nouns 
and pronouns, fyntaxis, and profodia, can ever 
corapenfate or make amends for fuch a lofs. The 
French, they fay, are extremely happy at this, who 
will inftrucl a youth of fpirit to a decent boldnefs, 
tempered with a due modefty ; which two qualities 
in conjunction, do above all others, fit a man both 
for bufinefs and addrefs. But, for want of this 
art, fome fchools have ruined more good wits, 
than they have improved ; and even thofe which 
they have fent away with, fome tolerable improve- 

D 3 ment, 
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of experience muft fuperfede the flourifhes of 
fanciful declamation. Artificial rhetoric may 

adorn 

merit, like men efcaped from a fhipwreck, carry off 
only the remainder of thofe natural advantages, 
which in much greater plenty they firft brought 
with them. 

3. " Let not the chaftifement of the body be 
managed fo, as to make a wound, which mall 
rankle and fetter in the very foul. That is, let not 
children, whom nature itfelf would bear up by an 
innate, generous principle of emulation, be ex- 
pofed, cowed, and depreffed with feoffs and con- 
tumelies (founded perhaps upon the matter's own 
guilt) to the fcorn and contempt of their equals 
and emulators. For this is, inttead of rods, to chaf- 
tife them with fcorpions ; and is the moft direct 
way to ttupify ariti befot, and make them utterly 
regardlefs of themfelves, and of all that is praife- 
worthy ; befides that it will be Aire to leave in their 
minds fiich inward regrets, as are never to be qua* 
Jified or worn off. It is very indecent for a matter 
to jeft or play with his fcholars; but not only in- 
decent, but very dangerous too, in fuch a way to 
play upon them. 

4. " And lattly, Let it appear in all acts of 
penal animadveriion, that the perfon is loved 
while the fault is puniihed ; nay, that one is 
punifhed only out of love to the other. And (be- 
lieve it) there is hardly any one fo much a child 
but has fagacity enough to perceive this. Let not 
melancholy fumes and fpites, and fecret animoiities 
pafs for difcipline. Let the matter be as angry for 
the boy's fault as reafon will allow him ; but let 
not the boy be in fault, only becaufe the matter has 
a mind to be angry* In a word, let not the matter 
have the fpieen, and the fcholars be troubled with 

it. 
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adorn any quality, and recommend any conduit ; 
but nothing is permanently advantageous, or 
can be confidently relied on, which has not the 
fan&ion of the mother of Wifdom, Experience. 
Some degree of feverity is, and has ever been, 
adopted in our belt, feminaries ; and bodily pu- 
nifhment is appointed by the ftatutes even of 
our univerfities, though, indeed, never inflicted 
in the prefent age. Milton is faid to have been 
one of the laft who underwent an academical 
flagellation. So generous a fpirit as was his, it 
may be prefumed, could not have deferved it ; 
and indeed the kind of difcipline is highly im- 
proper in the univerfities. But in fchools, the 
general practice, as well as reafon, may juftify 
it ; for it cannot be fuppofed, that all the mas- 
ters who have prefided in our public fchools, 
have been injudicious or inhumane. 

The inflation of puuifhment requires great 
judgment, and great command of temper ; 
judgment to proportion the degree of feverity to 
the degree of mental feeling, or want of it 5 and 

it. But above all, let not the fins, or faults, or 
wants of the parents be punifhed upon the chil- 
dren ; for that is a prerogative which God has re- 
served to himfelf. 

« c Thefe things I thought fit to remark, about 
the education and educators of youth in general ; 
not that I have any thoughts or defires of invading 
their province, but poflibly a ftander-by may fome- 
times look as far into the "game, as he who plays it, 
and perhaps with no lefs judgment, becaufe with 
much lefs concern." 

Dr. South, 

D 4 command 
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command of temper, that the cool refult of the 
dilates of juftice may not appear the effe& of 
anger and revenge *. Not to be able to com- 
mand paflion, is to fet a bad example to the 
fcholars, and to leffen authority, by (hewing 
weaknefs ; for it is great weaknefs in an in- 
ftru&or to be often carried away by the impulfe 
of anger f. He who does not check his rage, 

will 

* In emendando ne acerbus, Sec. Quidam fie 
©bjurgant auafi oderint. One muft not be bitter in 
correcting 9 tfc. fome reprimand as if they bated tb$ 
boy. Quintilian. 

The mailer, in my opinion, mould act with the 
coolnefs and fteadinefs of the laws, which inflict 
punifhment on crimes, without attending to per- 
sons. 

But Dr. Prieflley thinks it mould appear to Be 
the effect of anger ; and he gives ingenious reafons* 
See his Observations on Education. 

f I would punifh you as you deferve, faid Se- 
neca, to his Have, if I were not in a paffion. 

Lord Kaims, like every other humane man, dis- 
approves of the feverity of fchool punifhments. 
But I am not fure that the following cenfure is 
quite juft : 

** To dwell upon thefe inftances/'fayshe, " would 
be irkfome. I confine myfelf to one, illuflrious 
indeed, as it relates to Eaton, a fchool in high 
vogue* In that fchool, there (lands expofed to 
open view the terrible block that the boys muft 
kneel upon to receive a flogging; perhaps as of- 
ten from the bad humour of the mailer, as from 
the demerit of the offender. And that the boys 
may never' lofe fight of punifhment, matters are 
fo contrived as. to furniih. examples once a week 

at 
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will find it grow habitual ; and it will lead 
him to fudden a£is of injuftice and cruelty, 
of which he will immediately repent, without 
being able to make any adequate reparation 
for breaking the fpirit of an innocent and in- 
jured child *. 

at leaft, chiefly on Monday, which, in the lan- 
guage of the fchool, has obtained the illuftrious 
appellation of the Day of Doom. Would one 
imagine, that a difcipline fo brutal mould ftand 
firm, even again ft the humanity of modern man- 
ners i" 

* The following paflage on the propriety of 
exacting from young perfons an implicit fubrnif- 
fion to reafonable authority, feems worthy of at- 
tention. 

" It is of great importance that children and 
young perfons be ace u domed to fubmit, without 
difficulty and reluctance, to proper authority ; by 
which is meant fuch authority as it is for their 
own good, and the good of fociety, that they 
fhould fubmit to; becaufe that habit of ready ful>- 
miflion, and the temper of mind which accom- 
panies it, will be of unfpeakable fervice to them, 
and to every fociety of which they (hall be mem- 
bers, through life. Now this can only be en- 
forced by the parent, or tutor, abfolutely in Ming 
upon fubmiffion, without ever retracting what has 
once been peremptorily enjoined, and without ever 
remitting the penalty which has been once threat- 
ened for an offence, unlefs fome fufficient and ma- 
nifeft reafon intervene. 

*' Mankind always yield to neceflity, and when 

their fituation is properly underftood by them, 

they do it at once, and without pain. A child 

that finds it abfolutely impoffible for him to reach 

D s th« 
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the moon, will never ftretch his hand towards it 
again. If he be ftiut up in a room, he will never 
think of pufhing again ft the wall, becaufe he never 
knew it give way to him ; bat he will go to the 
door, and make repeated attempts to force his way 
oat there, becaufe he has known the door to open* 
It is the fame with man in every period of life." 

Dr. Priestley. 
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OK THE PASSIONS AND VICES OF BOYS. 

*Ovx Okia vn\g iVot; tcv t*c vovv t%uv ftafact <nrot/Sa'£o», ij 
V7rh v.eb;, >vrZv 9 ottux; a<; j9f^tf@- U*t, I knoiv not on 
*what a ferious and fenjible man Jhould rather employ 
him/elf than on his /on, that be may be rendered as 
good a man a pojfible Plato, 

Quid leges fine moribus ? 

What fignrfy laws without good morals ? Ho R . 

WHOEVER has had experience among 
young people, will have remarked, how 
early, and with what violence, the vicious pro- 
pensities of human nature difplay themfelves *i 
To eradicate them is difficult, and perhaps im-*. 
poffible. But they may he restrained and 
weakened f, fo as to be rendered lefs dangerous 
to future felicity. 

There 

* Moil men employ the firft part of their life 
to make the remainder miferable. 

Marchioness db Lambert* 

•j- Si literis non potes, at virtuti ftude. Nemo 
non ad illam fads ingeniofus ubi non acumen quae* 
ritar, fed voluntas. . . Majus tutiufque eft virtute 
quam literis clarum fieri. . . Quod fi ad virtutem 
animi, literarum lux acceflerit, turn demum con- 
fummatum quiddam atque perfedtum eft id qui- 
dem, fi qua in rebus humanis potefl efle perfettio. 
If you cannot Jiudy letters ', fludy virtue. There is 
nobody <wbo is not ingenious enough to be good, f*r 
D 6 it 
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There are many moft deftru£Uve vices of 
boys, againft which no vigilance can fufficiently 
guard. All that a mailer can do is, to check 
any tendency to them when he happens to de- 
tect it, to correal all converfation and behaviour 
which lead to the commiflion of them, and to 
take care that the pupil is obferved in retirement 
as clofely as circumftances will allow. Some 
vices are fo indelicate, as fcarcely to admit of 
being mentioned *. But where there is reafon 
to fufpe& any boy of being habitually guilty of 
fuch, delicacy mull not prevent a fuperintendant 
from reprefenting the confequences in colours 
as frightful as the imagination can conceive. 
This is a painful talk, and requires great ad r - 
drefs in the execution. I am convinced, much 
mifery has arifen in the world from negle&ing 
to perform it. ' Difficult as it mud be to a man 
of delicacy, yet it is certainly defirable, that 
while he gives moral difluafives againft vice in 
general, he fhould fpecify fome vices, and paint 
in lively colours the particular ill confequences 
which arife from them. If virtue in itfelf does 

it is not fo much acutenffs which is required as in- 
clination. It is greater and fafer to become famous 
for virtue than learning. But if to 'virtue learning 
Jhall be added t then at laft arifes fomething confum- 
mate and perfecl, if there can he any perfection in 
human affairs. Petrarch. 

* Quasdam flagitia honefle non poffum dicere. 
Some crimes one can hardly fpeak of with decency- 

' Cjc. 

Tot puerorura 

Obfcrvare manus, &c. Juvenal. . 

no 
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not appear defirable, or vice deteftable, yet the 
idea, that vice will occafion pain, diftempers, 
imbecility, and premature old age, muft have 
weight. Irregular and intemperate paffions, 
indulged at a boyifh age, will blaft all the blof- 
foms of the vernal feafon of life, and cut off all 
hope of future eminence. The mind will fym- 
pathize with the body, and both will be reduced 
to a wretched ftate of weaknefs by too early and 
exceffive indulgences. Difeafe will infallibly 
follow vice, and blaft every bloflbm of youth *. 
I dwell with earneftnefs on this fubjed* becaufe 
the Aiccefs of all our cares in education depends 
upon it. Add to this, that innocence is of 
greater value than learning. 

The irafcible paffions of boys are often very 
violent. When they difplay their effe&s in ads 
of premeditated malice and revenge, they fhould 
certainly meet with correction. A judicious 
matter will. give general admonitions on the ne- 
ceffity of reftraining the paffions, and, in particu- 

* Paulatim ver id nitidum, flos ille juventas 
Difperiit, vis ill a animi ; turn fqualida tabes 
Art us, horrendum ! miferos obduxit, et ake 
Grandia turgebant foedis abfceffibus offa. 
Ulcera, proh divum pietatem ! informia pulchros 
Pafcebant oculos, et diae lucis am or em, 
Fafcebantque acri corrofas vnlnere nares. . . . 
Ilium alpes vicinae, ilium vaga flumina flerunt ; 
Ilium omnes Ollique deae, Eridanique puellae 
Fleverunt, nemorumque deae rurifque puellae 
Sabinufque alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. 

Fracast. Syphillis. 
Et castum amifit, polluto corpore, florem. 

Catullus. 

1 lar 
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lar cafes, will apply proper punifhment ♦. He 
trill do right to reprefent malice and revenge 
as by no means the effe&s of a generous and 
noble fpirit,but of a bad and an effeminate heart. 
It will indeed be much better to bring any im- 
proper behaviour into difgrace, than toanimad- 
vert upon it with feverity. Time, and experi- 
ence of their bad inflifente on perfonal happi- 
nefs and reputation, will be the moft effectual 
remedies for the disorders 6f the angry paffions. 
Many of them gradually lofe their force as reafon 
arrives at maturity, and time effe&s a re- 
formation, which art could never produce. 
Much lefs evil happens to young perfons from 
the irafcible, than from the concupifcibte, af- 
fe&iohs. Still, however, great care fhould be 
taken to reftrain them, and religious arguments 
Should always arid principally be applied 5 for 
the indulgence of the irafcible paffions particu- 
larly militates againft the fpirit of chriftianity. 

Boys are apt to be obftinate and fullen. No- 
thing cures thefe diftempers fo effe&ually as ri- 
dicule. They fhould be laughed out of thefe 
difagreeable difpofitions, by their fchool- fellows j 
and, indeed, this is one of the great advantaged 
of public education, that boys fliame each other 

* Many foolifhly indigent perfons will fay— • 
>— " Fecimus et nos 

Hsec Juvenes." Efto : defiHi, nempe, nee ultra 

Fovifti errorem. Juv. 

But is there one who woill ferioufly declare that he is 
net the <worfe in many refpefts } fortbe earlieji injiancet 
fjT vicious mifconducJ. 

Exigui eft animi ultio, Juv. 

from 
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from many abfurd anil odious habits, which the 
private pupil may retain through life. 

Boys are ufually ungrateful to their inftruo 
tofs, ready to fpeak ill of them,, revengeful after 
proper correction, and prone to be unthankful 
for the kindeft treatment. Parents muft re* 
move this fault, by difregarding their malice, 
and by fhewing gratitude to the mafter. 

The bufinefs of correcting the paffions and 
bad habits of children, belongs in a particular 
manner to parents * ; but as children are often 
kept at fchool, and at a diftance, during the 
puerile age, it ought undoubtedly to be compre- 
hended in the plan of fcholaftic education. Pa- 
rents have their fons at home fome part of 
the year. At thofe times, I am forry to obferve, 
that they often foment by encouraging bad paf- 
fions. Many confider anger and revenge a* 
marks of a manly fpirit, and, by feeming pleafed 
vrith their moft violent effects, by laughing at 
them, or by not difcountenancing them, give 
them additional force. The parents ought to 
be fufficiently confiderate to fecond the matter's 
endeavours, both by precept and example, when 
they have their children at home. Though 
they may be diverted with a boy's petulance 

* The education of children, according to the 
laws of God and nature* belongs to the parents 
themfelves. Inftru&ors in the fchool are merely 
the fabftitutes and reprefentatives of the parent. 
In cafes of incapacity, or want of opportunity, 
they may be properly engaged ; but it is not to be 
expe&ed that fabftitutes can ever equal the ardour 
and fincerity of a principal. 

and 
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and paflion, during the ffaort time he is with 
them, they fhould not {hew themfelves pleafed 5 
but fhould confider, that thefe beginnings will, 
in a few years, grow to fuch a height, as one 
day to deftroy their children's happinefs an4 
their own. 

If any really think, and I believe they do, 
that violent paffions are figns of parts and ge- 
nius, I will beg leave to affure them, that I have 
known the ableft * boys of the mildeft affec- 
tions,. 



* The love of letters operates as an excellent- 
revulfion on many violent paffions of the youthful 
age. • 

Non pertimifcendum eft, ne voluntatis irretian- 
tur illecebris qui aetatis fuse fiorem literarum fludiis 
dedicandum efle ftatuerunt. Tanta fiquidem eft 
oble&atio, paulatim acquirenda cognitione rerum 
fefe pafcentis animi, ut ea qui fruuntur, ab iis ne- 
que laboris taedium, neque avocantium voluptatum 
blanditiae fentiantur. ltaque fapienter poetae, cum 
caeteros omnes Deos Veneris imperio fubdidi/Tenr, 
in Minervam modo et in Mufas nihil ei, nihil 
Cupidini juris efle voluerunt. There is no fear left 
they Jhould he enfnared in the allurements of pleafure, 
who have refolded to devote the Jlower of their age 
to the purfuits of literature* Since fo great is the 
delight of the mind, feeding itfelf with the gradual 
acquifition of knowledge, that by thofe who enjoy it\ 
neither the fatigue of application nor the enticing 
avocations of pleafure are perceived. Wifely then 
Jid the poets determine, when they had fubjefted all 
the other Gods to the Empire cf Venus, that neither 
Jhe nor Cupid Jhould have any jurifdiclion over Ms* 
nerva or the Mufes, Muretus. 

I will 
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tions f and the greateft dunces the moft addicted 
to every bad paflion, in their moft violent de- 
grees. However this may be, the paffions are 
certainly the caufes of the greateft miferies of 
human nature ; and not to difcourage them in 
boys, under all circumftances whatever, is ex- 
treme cruelty *. 

I will recommend to young people of the age of 
nineteen or twenty, Dr. Prieflly's " Confidera- 
tions for the Ufc of young men," as an excellent 
book. It does the author great honour, as he 
certainly would not have written it in the manner 
he has done, if he had not been a true friend to 
virtue. 

* Non eft, non, mihi credite, tan turn ab hofti- 
bus armatis, setati noilne periculum, quantum ab 
circumfufis undique voluptatibus. There is not,, 
believe me, there is not fo much danger to youth from 
a boft tf armed enemies y as there is from the allure- 
ments of pleafure which every where furround them. 

Livy. 

And reftraints fhould be laid on all young men, 
without regard to rank or fortune, from the 

PRINCE, Or AN HEIR TO A CROWN, d0WU tO the 

meaneft fubjeft. No one is too great to be 
checked by a father or a governor. 
. Si non 

Jntendes animum ftudiis et rebus honeflis, 

Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. 

If you do not apply your mind to ftudy and virtuous 
objecls, you will be tormented with envy or love, as 
jou lie awake on your bed, Hor. 

" It would be happy if fome vices of a pecu- 
liarly unnatural and atrocious kind, could be en- 
tirely concealed from the knowledge of young per- 
fons ; and, with care, it may perhaps be done, till 

they 
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they be too old to be in much danger from temp- 
tation* to them. In general, however, I would 
neither conceal from young perfons the knowledge 
of vice, or deny that temporal advantages and 
pleafures may attend vicious indulgences ; but let 
them be always given to underftand, that thefe 
advantages and pleafures are dearly purchafed ; and 
that, though for a time no vijible inconvenience 
may attend the career of vice, the time of recompence 
will furely overtake the votaries of it at laft ; and 
that no man will ever violate the rules of temperance, 
chaftity, or any other virtue, nvithout being made 
fufficiently to repent of it. ... A life of pleafure, 
as it is improperly called, never fails to have moft 
dreadful intervals of languor and difappointment. — 
When the common amufements have loft their fti- 
mulus, fo that plays, operas, and affemblies, can 
hardly keep the man of pleafure awake, and when 
they have had a furfeit of all fenfual indulgence, 
they have tio refource but gaming. . . . High 
gaming is the greateft enemy to any thing tran- 
quil, gemle, benevolent, and generous. . . It 
cherifhes every paflion that has any thing fordid, 
dark, and malignant in it : fo that when carried 
to excefs, and joined to difappointment, it is no 
wonder that it ends in riot, diftradtion, defpair, and 
felf-m order/' Dr. Priestley. 

" Good education may be illuftrated by com- 
paring it with its oppofite. The following account 
is given by Le Brun of thofe kings of Perfia who 
have inherited by blood. " This king is abfolute 
" in the ftridfceft fenfe ; for he difpofes of the lives 
•• and properties of his fubjecls without control. 
•' He is born in the feraglio, and kept there in 
•* prifon, ignorant of what pattes in the world* 
*' When arrived at a certain age, he is taught to 
•' read and write by a black eunuch, is inftrudled 
" in the Mahometan faith, and to bear an impla- 

" cable 
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4L cable hatred to the Mahometans of Turkey and 
" of Indoftan ; but not a fyllable of hiftory, of 
" politics, nor even of morality. Far from being 
" teafed with things that require application, he is 
" fet loofe to fentual pleafure the moment the im- 
*' pulfe takes him. Opium is procured for him, 
" and other drugs that excite voluptuoufnefs. At 
'* the death of his predeceflbr* he is led from his 
*' prifon to the throne, where all proftrate them- 
c * felves before him, with expreffions of the moft 
*' abject fervility. Surprifed, nay ftupified, with 
€t a fcene fo new and extraordinary, he conceives 
'« all to be a dream ; and it requires time to render 
** the fcene familiar. As he is incapable of in- 
4t fpiring affection or even good -will, his courtiers 
" have, no view but to make a property of him* 
" Far from offering him good advice, they keep 
" him ignorant in order to miflead him. Thus 
4 * the Perfian kings pafs their vigour in luxury and 
" voluptuoufnefs, without the leaft regard to their 
/«" people or to their own reputation." Carneades 
the philofopher obferved, " that the fons of princes 
" learn nothing to purpofe but to ride the great 
<€ horfe ; that in other exercifes every one bends to 
*' them ; but that a horfe will throw the fon of a 
*' king with no more remorfe than of a cobler." 
Muft I be obliged to think, that the foregoing de r 
fcription, with a few flight variations, may fuit the 

freateft part of thofe who in France and England 
ave been born with the certainty of inheriting a 
great eftatc ? c « If there is any chara&eriftic.pe- 
** culiar to the young people of fafhion of the 
*' pre fen t age, it is their lazinefs, or an extreme 
'* unwillingnefs to attend to any thing that can 
'* give them the leaft trouble or difquietode ; with- 
•• out any degree of which they would fain enjoy 
** all the luxuries of life, in contradiction to the 
•• difpofitions of Providence, and the nature of 

" things. 
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" things. They would have great eftates without 
" any management, great expences without anv 
" accounts, and great families without any difci- 
" pline or ceconomy : in fhort, they are fit only to 
" be inhabitants of Lubber land, where, as the 
.•' child's geography informs us, men lie upon their 
" backs with their mouths open, and it rains fat 
" pigs, ready roafted." The World, Na. 1^7. 

Lord Chefterfield exprefles himfelf with peculiar 
fpirit upon a different branch of this character. 
*' As for the modern fpecies of human bucks, I 
t€ impute their brutality to the negligence or to 
" the fondnefs of their parents. It is obferved in 
" parks among their betters, the real bncks, that 
• " the moft troublefome and mifchicvous are thofe 
" who were bred up tame, fondled, and fed out 
*' of the hand, when fawns. They abufe, when 
M grown up, the indulgence they met with in thefr 
" youth ; and their familiarity grows troublefome 
" and dangerous with their horns." 

" A young man, born with the certainty of fuc- 
ceeding to an opulent fortune, is commonly too 
much indulged during infancy, for fubmitting to 
the authority of a governor. Prone to pleafure, 
he cannot bend to the fatigues of ftudy : his mind 
is filled with nothing but plans of imagined hap* 
pinefs, when he fhall have the command of that 
great fortune. No fooner is he in poffeHion, than 
he fets loofe all his appetites in purfuit of pleafure 
After a few years of gratification, his enjoyments, 
by familiarity and eafinefs of attainment become 
languid, and at length perfectly infipid. In the 
mean time, a total neglect of ceconomy reduces 
him to ftraits, his debts multiply and become 
urgent; and he is in the higheft flow of dif- 
iipation when his enjoyments are at the loweft 
ebb. Diflimulation now fupplants the native can- 
dour of his temper* He moft promjfc when he 

knows 
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Icnows he cannot perform, and mud carefs a dun 
who is his averfion. Defpairing to retrieve his 
affairs* he abandons bimfelf to profligacy : his 
peace of mind is gone ; and he is now more 
wretched than formerly happy. Oppofe to this 
meteor a young man without fortune, who muft 
labour for his bread. He is educated to a calling 
which he profecutes with induftry, but for fome 
time with little profit. By perfeverance his cir- 
cumftances becoming eafy, he thinks of marriage. 
He delights in his wife and children ; and his 
grand objeft is to make a fortune for each of them. 
They are all pat into a good way of living. One 
of his fons is attained as his partner in bufinefs ; 
upon whom, by degrees, is devolved the laborious * 
part. And now our merchant finds ample lei- 
lore to indulge in the comforts of fociety. He 
ends his days with a grateful fenfe of the good - 
nefs of Providence, in bellowing bleflings on him 
with a liberal hand. Let us now compare- 
But there is no comparifon. No man of fenfe 
would chufe to be the perfon fir ft: defcribed. A 
man on the contrary mud be ambitious beyond 
sneafure, who would not be iatisiied with the lot 
of the other. I can iigure no ftate more happy, 
if it be not that of a man who for years has 
applied himfelf to bufinefs, fweetened by a tafte 
for letters. Fortune throws into his lap a large 
efiate, of which he had no expectation. Having 
been taught by experience that his own wants 
are eafily fupplied, he exerts his ufual induftry to 
make his friends happy, and to remedy the wants 
and diftrefles of his fellow creatures. Can any (late 
he figured more oppoiite than this to that firft men- 
tioned, with refpeft to every comfort of life ?" 

Lord Kaims. 
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ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN EARL? 
AGE. 

" Andverilie they bee feweft in number, that- 
bee happie or wife, by unlearned experience. 
And looke well upon the former life- of thofe fewe, 
whether your example be old or young, who, 
without learning, have gathered, by long expe- 
rience, a little wifdome, and fome happinefs ; and 
whan you doe confider what mifchicfe they have 
committed, what daungers they have efcaped (and 
twentie for one doe perifh in the adventure), than 
thinke well with yourfelfe, whether ye would, 
that your own fonne mould cum to wifdom and 
happinefs by the way of fuch experience or no." 

Roger Ascham. 

THE knowledge of the world, In its com* 
prehenfive fenfe, is a knowledge greatly 
to be defired. To underftand the human heart, 
to know human manners, laws, languages, and 
inftitutions of every kind, and in various na- 
tions, and to be able to refleft on all thefe with 
.moral and political improvement, is an attain* 
ment worthy of the greateft ftatefman and the 
wifeft philofopher*. 

* Haec omnia nofie falus eft adolefcentulis. The 
knowledge of all thefe things is indeed fafety to young 
men— but not the knowledge of vices, and the arts of 
deceit. Ter. 

But . 
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But there is a knowledge of the world of a 
very inferior kind, which many parents value 
at a high price. ** Greek and Latin are al- 
ways 

* " The affair of kkowino the world, 
about which weak and fantastic people make 
fb much noife, and which one hears them perpe- 
tually in fifting upon with fo much fufliciency, is, 
of all others, the niceft and rood momentous ftep 
that is made in education. A young man, they 
tell os, muft know the world ; therefore, fay they, 
pufti him into it at once ... J, on the other 
hand, take upon me to fay, Therefore keep him 
out of that world, as long as you can . • . . See 
then if the proper way to fecure him from thefe 
inconveniences, be net to keep him at a diftance 
from the world ; and when you let him into fome 
knowledge of it, to do it feafonably, gradually, 
and circumfpedlly ; to take the veil off from fome 
parts, and leave it flill upon others; to paint 
what he does not fee, and to hint at more than 
you paint ; to confine him, at firfr, to the beft 
company, and prepare him to make allowances even 
for the iefi ; to preferme in his breaft the lo*ve of 
excellence, and encourage in him the generous fen- 
timents he has fo largely imbibed, and fo perfectly 
relifhes ; yet temper, if you can, his zeal with 
candour, infinuate to him the prerogative of fuch 
a virtue as his, fo early formed and fo happily 
cultivated, and bend his reluclant fpirit to fome 
aptnefs of pity towards the ill-inftrudied and the 
vicious ; by degrees to open to him the ill condi- 
tion of that world to which he is approaching, 
yet fo as to prefent to him, at the fame time, the 
certain inevitable mifery of conforming to it : laft 
of all, to fhew him fome examples of that vice 
which he muft le«rn to bear in others, though de- 

* teft 
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ways mentioned with contempt, on a compa- 
rifon with if. In compliance with cuftom in- 
deed, and to get him out of the way, the boy is 
placed at fchool ; but the knowledge to be gain- 
ed there is little efteemed by the empty votaries 
of fafhion. Men and things*, not words, are 
magifterially pointed out as the proper obje&s 
Qf ftudy, by thofe who know little of men, 
things, -or words. It is not the knowledge of 
books, fay they, which he is to purfue, but the 
knowledge of the world; ignorant that the 
knowledge of books is neceffary to gain a va- 
luable knowledge of the world. 

The parents who give fuch directions to their 
children, are themfelves merely people of the 

teft in himfelf . : . In a word, to inform the 
minds of youth with fuch gradual intelligence, as 
may prepare them to fee the world without furprife, 
and 4 live in it without danger." 

See Bp. Hurd. 
* Nonulli, dam dvliflois, ut aiunt, <nraw ad res dif- 
cendas feftinant, fermonis curam negligunt, & 
male affe&ato compendia, in maxima incidunt dif» 
pendia. Etenim cum res non nifi per vocum notas 
cognofcantur, qui fermonis vim non callet, is paf- 
fim in rerum quoque judicio caecutiat, hallucme- 
tur, deliret necefle eft. Some, while they bafien 

ccmtIok; mow, WITH UN WET FEET, as they fay, to 

learn things, negleft the care of language and words 9 
and unfortunately pretending to have found a Jhorter 
way, go the longeft way about. For as things can- 
not fo known hut by words, the marks of things, hi 
w ho under/lands not wordf, triuft neceffarily be blind, 
mifiaken, and foolijh in his judgment of things. 

Erasmus. 

world, 
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world, as it is called ; perfons for the moft part 
of very moderate underftanding, who have 
never made any folid improvements in learning, 
and confequently never felt its pleafures or its 
advantages. They have perhaps raifed them- 
selves by dint of worldly policy, by the little arts 
of fimulation and diffimulation * ; and having 
feen the effects of drefs, addrefs, and an attention 
to exterior accomplifhments, but at the fame 
time having been totally unacquainted with real 
and folid attainments, they are naturally led to 
wifli to give their children the most useful 
education, which, according to their ideas, is a 
knowledge of the world. 

But what is the knowledge of the world ? 
A knowledge of its follies and its vices; a 
knowledge of them at a time of life, when they 
will not appear in their true light, contemp- 
tible IN THEMSELVES, AND THE SOURCES OF 
MISERY; BUT FLATTERING AND PLEASURA- 
BLE. To fee thefe at a boyifh age, before the 
mind is properly prepared, will not caufe an ab- 
horrence, but an imitation of them. 7*o in- 
troduce boys to fcenes of immoral and indecent 

* Ignaviflimi homines . . aliud claufum in pec- 
tore, aliud promptum in lingua habere; amici- 
tias, inimicitias, non ex re, fed ex conviiodo 
eftimare; magifque vultum quam ingenium bonum 
habere. Moft daftardly men — they have one thing 
concealed in their heart, and another at their tongues 
end. They entertain friendflnp or enmity, net accord- 
ing to their real fentiments, hat according to conveni- 
ence. They have rather a good outward appearance 
than a good di/p ofition S a l l u a t . 

Vol. II. E behaviour^ 
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behaviour, is to educate them in vice, and to 
give the young mind a foul ftain, which it will 
never lofe. 

And yet I have known parents, in the me- 
tropolis, fuffer boys of fourteen or fifteen to 
roam whjtherfoever they pleafed, to frequent 
places of public diverfions by themfelves, to re- 
turn home late in the evening, and all this with 
plenty of money *, and without giving any ac- 
count of the manner of confuming either $hat 
or their time $ . 'The parents were pleafed with 

their 

* Flantus fays, it is fafer to put a knife into the 
hands of a child, than money. 

f Tnepta patris lenitas et facilitas prava. 

*Tbe abfurd Unity and pernicious indigencies of a 
father^ 

Obfonet, potet, oleat unguenta de meo. 

Amat ? dabitur a me argentum ubi erit commo- 
dum. 

Fores efFregit ? refliruentur : difcidit 

Veftem? refarcietur, faciet quod lubet, 

Sumat, confumat, perdat, decretum eft pati. 

Let him eat, drink, and dre/s at myexpence. Is 
he in love ? I will give him money whenever it JhalJ 
<be convenient to him. Has he broken doors ? They 
Jhall be mended. Has he torn a garment ? It /hall 
be fevoed up again ; he Jhall do <what he pleafes, let 
him take, Jpcnd, and dejlroy —— I am re/olved to bear 
it. Ter. 

Detur aliquid aetati ; fit adolefcentia liberior; 
non omnia voluptatibus denegentur; non femper 
fuperet vera ilia & diredta ratio* Vincat aliquando 
cupiditas voluptafquerationem . . . poftremo cum 
paruerit voluptatibus, dederit aliquid temporis ad 
ludum aetatis, atque ad inanes hafce adolefcentiae 

cupiditatcs, 
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their fon's proficiency in the knowledge of the 
world j the fons were pleafed with liberty. 
All, for a fliort time, went on to their mutual 
fatisfaclion. But after a few years a fad re- 
verfe ufually appeared. The boy became a 
Spendthrift and a debauchee; alienated his fa- 
ther's affe&ions by incurring debt, and ruined 
his conftitution by every fpecies of excefs. 
What remained after his money and* his health 
were diflipated ? No learning ; no relifh for the 

cupiditates, revocet fe aliquando ad curam rei do- 
mefUcae, rei forenfis, reipublicae, ut ea qu~e ratione 
an tea non perfpexerat, fatietate abjechTe, experi- 
endo contempfifTe videatur. Let fome allowance 
be made for age ; let youth have a little liberty ; 
let not every thing be denied to pleafure ; let not that 
Jlricl and unerring reafon always prevail. Let de- 
fire and pleafure fometimes get the bet ft r of reafon. 
At lafty when he fly all have indulged his pleafures, 
and Jhail have given fome of his time to the amufe- 
ment of his age, and to thofe foolijh defires of youth ', 
let him recall himfelf one day or other to the cares of 
•a family, of forenjic bufinef, of the public > that he 
may appear to have thrown away from fatiety, to 
have defpifed from experience, thofe things which he 
bad not feen through before by the force of his reafon. 

Cic. 
Thefe arq the very fentiments of a profe/Ted 
modern man of pleafure. They were not the real 
fentiments of Cicero. They were not found in any 
. of his moral pieces, but in an oration. Now it 
is well known, that advocates, in a fpeech at the 
bar, will often advance opinions to ferve a caufe, 
very different from their own conviction. Cicero 
was certainly a man of ftrid virtue and temperance, 
and taught virtue both by precept and example. 

E 2 works 
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works of literary tafte. The fpring of life, 
when the feeds of thefe fhould have been fown, 
was employed in another manner. Nothing 
remained but a wretched and a painful old age f 
devoted to cards, dice, and illiberal convivia- 
lity. 

It is ufual, in teaching this knowledge of the 
world, to fpare no pains in acquainting the pupil 
with the tricks and deceits of mankind. At 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, his mind is im- 
prefled with the ideas of (harpers, hypocrites, 
and diflemblers. He is taught to confider 
mankind in mafquerade, and to believe, that all 
with whom he has any intercourfe, have fome 
defign upon him. ' He is therefore armed with 
arts and tricks to counteract the attacks of his 
affailants. He is taught indeed to afliime the 
appearance of good qualities $ but it is not for 
their own fake, but merely to facilitate decep- 
tion. In*the progrefs of this difcipline, all the 
native fentiments of truth and honour are ne- 
cefiarily difcarded. _ Suppofing that the deceiv- 
ing arts, acquired by this mode of inftitution, 
may ferve interefted purpofes, yet the end is not 
worth the means. No wealth, no power, no 
popularity, can compenfate corruption of heart, 
and felf-abafement. Such characters as have 
nothing but external accomplishments to re- 
commend them, may indeed be greatly admired 
and approved by vain and weak understandings, 
which penetrate no deeper than the furface ; 
but they are defpifed by all the truly fenfible, 
and pitied by all the truly good. 

Boys, indeed, early initiated in the world, 

ufually 
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ufually have a forwardnefs of behaviour *, and a 
degree of loquacity which pleafes fuperficial 
people f- He who is attending to his books, 
and collecting ideas which will one day render 
him a bleffing and an honour to all with whom 
he is connected, will appear dull, awkward, 

* When a boy of thirteen or fourteen has loft 
the graceful infirmity of blufhing, there are fmall 
hopes. But 

Eruhuit ; falva res eft. 

While be blujbes all is fafe. Terence. 

t The obfervations of Dr. Watts, on the fubjedl 
of behaviour and external deportment, appear to 
me well worthy of attention. 

" But among all the accomplifhments of youth, 
there is none preferable to a decent and agreeable 
behaviour among men, a modeft freedom of fpeecb, 
a foft and elegant manner of addrefs, a graceful 
and lovely deportment, a cheerful gravity and 
good humour, with a mind appearing ever ferene 
under the ruffling accidents of human life. Add 
to this, a pleating folemnitv of reverence when 
the difcourfe turns upon any thing facred and di- 
▼ioe, a becoming neglect of injuries, a hatred of 
calumny and (lander, a habit of fpeaking well of 
others, a pleafing benevolence and readinefs to do 
good to mankind, and fpecial companion to the 
miferable ; with an air and countenance, 
in a natural and unaffected manner, 
expressive of all these excellent quali- 
FICATIONS." Dr. Watts. 

I muft here recommend Dr. Watts's Improve- 
ment of the Mind, and indeed all his dida&ic 
works, as admirably well adapted to form the ri- 
sing generation, and to inftil thofe virtuous and re- 
Ji^ious principles, which, in the fafhionable modes 
of education, are much neglecled. 

E 3 and 
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and unengaging to many, in comparifon with* 
the pert ftripling, who has been plunged into 
vice and diflipation before he knows the mean- 
ing of the words. The reception which the 
latter meets with m company, gives him addi- 
tional fpirits, and the poor parents ufually 
triumph a while in the confcious fuperiority of 
their judgment. In four or five years they 
commonly fee and feel the effects of their folly. 
Their conduct, as it often undoubtedly proceeds 
from ignorance, is to be companion a ted ; but 
if ever it arifes from affectation of Angularity* 
pride, vicious principles, or N careleflhefs con- 
cerning their ofFsjwing, it defervcs the fevered 
reprehenfion. 

It is obvious, to obferve in the world multi- 
tudes of beardlefs boys afluming airs of man- 
hood *, and pra&ifing manly vices, to obtain a 
title to the appellation of men. The prefent 
age abounds with fuch examples. Thefe are 
the unhappy objects whom their injudicious pa- 
rents have extruded from the foftering wing 
into the wide world, before nature had given 
fufficient maturity. Their emaciated looks in- 
• form the fpectator, that a fecret canker has prey- 
ed on the flower of their youth. Their words, 

* Citd prudentes, citd mariti, citd patres, citd 
facerdotes, citd omnis officii capaces et curiofi. — — 
Early wife msn t early hufbands, early fathers, early 
friejfs, early capable, and dejirous of undertaking . 
every office, SeKeca. 

I will remark in this place, that it is a fymptom 
of great corruption in modern manners, that no 
veneration is paid to old age. 

tbtic 
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their drefs, their a&ions, all combine in proving 
that they are far advanced in the ways of vice,, 
and have been familiarly acquainted with its 
confequent miferies. The years which fucceed 
a vain, a wicked, and a moft wretched youth,, 
are often fpent in nurfing a ruined fortune, and 
a fhattered conftitution *. 

A moft fatal miftake is made by parents of rH 
clafles in the prefent age. Many of them feem 
to think vice and irregularity the marks offenfe 
andfpirit in a boy ; and that innocence, mo- 
defty, fubmiffion to fuperiors, application to 
ftudy, and to every thing laudable, are the figns 
of ftupidity. They ofte^ fmile at the tricks 
of a young villain, and even feem pleafed with 
boyifh profligacy. Hence it happens, that their 
offspring frequently proves a fcourge to them, 
and that they feel that fling, which, to ufe 
Shakefpeare's expreflion, is fharper than a fer- 
pent's tooth, the fting inflidted by a thanklefs, 
'an immoral, an ignorant, an extravagant, and 
an infidel child f. A valuable acquifition, this 
premature knowledge of the world, which pro- 

• If they read a book at any time (<i quod eft 
interim otii avenatu, poculis, alea\ fcortis: If they 
bawt any interval of hifure from hunting, drinking, 
cards, &c.) t it is a play- book or fome pamphlet of 
'news, and that at fuch feafons only when they can- 
not ftir abroad, nor drive away time. Their fole 
difcourfe is horfes, dogs, and what news ? 

Burton. 

f Why died it not from the womb? Job, iii. 11. 

E L duce*. 
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duces fuch fruits ! and that it often does produce 
them, obfervation will abundantly evince *. 

I cannot help thinking, that prudence, as well 
as reafon and religion, requires, that a parent 
fhould do all he can to prefent his child to the 
community unspotted f. The faireft fide of 
the world fhould be exhibited to his view. Vice 
in every mode and degree fhould be concealed. 
Difhonefty, in which I comprehend all the 
arts which are incompatible with truth, inge- 
nuoufnefs, and fimplicity of manners, fhould ne- 
ver be mentioned but with deteftation. What 
then, fays an obje&or, would you expofe him, 
unprepared and unapprifed, to a wicked and an 
artful world ? No ; 1 would prepare him in the 
beft manner, by fixing deeply in his bofom prin- 
ciples of piety and moral honefty. He fhould 
be kept under the eye of a parent, or a faithful 
inftru&or, as long and as conflantly as poffible. 

* " For the end anfwers the means. The childe 
was taught to obedience when it might; now it is 
too olde to learn. The childe was not bended 
when it was tender ; now it is too ftiffe, it will 
follow its own bent. The parent may thank him- 
felfe for the evill confequences from that negleft, 
and humble himfelfe to fmarc patiently, for (mart 
he muft, if he have any feeling. . . He had his 
childe in his hande, and might have carried him 
on fairly, and have taught him to knovve God, 
himfelfe, and his parents." 

Woodward's Childe's Patrimonie. 

t Sincerum eft nifi vas quodcunque infundis 
acefcit. Vnlefs the vej/el u pure, whatever you 
pour into it nviil turn four* H 5R. 

And 
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And when he muft be introduced into the 
world at large, let his inftru&or tell him what 
difeafes and what miferies inevitably await im- 
moral and intemperate indulgence *. With 

fuch 

* Let him learn, that, in all fituations and cir- 
cumftances of life, rectitude op conduct, 
whether the event, with refpett to externals, be 
fertunate or unfortunate, is the only infallible 
fource of human happinefs. The cardinal virtue* 
point out a ftraight road, eafy to find, and plea- 
sant to travel. Go right forwards, and p/ach /uot 
Asye, 4bw$ yirrftou ', oV*>{ yai% ot.t yiv&cU) trv av\o Sykths 
ItoChuq, Kj trai coi to cwroGav iy]«i^n^a. Do not fay to 

me any more, hoiv will it be ? f for however it be, you 
Huilljet it right, and the event to you will be lucky. 

Epictetus. 
Mrs. Carter's Tran-f. 
Quintilian fays, the art of oratory in a&u pofita 
eft, non in eventu, is in the ail, not in the event* 
We may fay the fame of the art of life. 

Er tu &\<a KoKui, *} ayaOJr, -OI nPATTONTEX OP- 
@&E ixi}£o*o* y:y»c»Iai. With refpecl to things laudable- 
and good in human life, it is the right a&ors. only that 
attain the poffejfion of them* A R i s tot . 

See Harris's Treatifeon Happinefs* 

By purfuing objects which appear virtuous, great, 
and noble, without regard to felfifh and narrow mo- 
tives, our nature becomes dignified. — Erjgimur, 
elatiores fieri videmur; humanadefpicimus, 
cogitantefque fupera ac cceleftia, haec noftra ut exi- 
gua et minima con temnimus* — We are lifted up* 
<we feem to become more elevated ; we defpife human. 
things, and fixing our thoughts on things above, look 
down with contempt on thefe concerns of ours asfuper- 
latively mean and little. Cicero. 
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'Rich preparation, and with the bleffing of Pro- 
vidence, which will probably attend it, there 
'will be little danger, but that a young man will 
make valuable advances in virtue and learnings 
and receive their reward. 

On the contrary, he who is early taught to know 
the world will certainly love it, and will confider 
fome of the greateft trifles in it as matters of the 
higheft importance. Company and diverfions, 
however immoral, while they are fashionable, 
will be fought with more ardour than any of thofe 
improvements, and intellectual delights which the 
philofophers fo warmly and fo juftly recommend. 
What attention will a youth of fifteen pay to the 
Lyceum, or the portico, who is allowed to roam 
without controul in the vicinity of Covent Garden ? 

It is common to expatiate on the value of bought 
experience ; but furely it is folly to buy that which 
always cofts dearly, and may be had gratis from 
books and living inftruclors. 

. I beg leave to infert in this place, the following 
pafTages from Archbifhop Seeker. 

" Now, the only univerfal precaution that can- 
be in this refpett, chriftianity hath furnifhed, by 
introducing a ftated method of inftru&ion unknown 
before ; which, joined with the parents private 
care, is, to the generality of mankind, fufficient 
for the purpofes of intellectual and moral improve^- 
ment. But to perfons of more extenfive influence, 
a more particular and appropriated inftitution is 
'neceflary, for the world's fake as well as their own. 
This, with regard to the teachers of religion, men 
almoft without exception acknowledge, but too 
. commonly forget it in another cafe of no lefs im- 
portance ; theirs I mean, where authority is to en- 
force the laws of conduct, and whofe example is to 

lead 
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fead the way in life. Here fometimes a wrong , 
cafe, often an imperfect one, is taken by the 
fbndeft parents. The outward accomplifh merits 
and decencies of behaviour they teach them with 
great exactnefs, and do well ; but then, without 
the leaft further provifion, fend them abroad into 
the fchool of the world, there to learn what they 
can. The confequence is, what muft naturally ber 
expected ; trifles and follies, ever readieft at hand, 
and beft fuited to the unjudging mind, get firft into 
poffeffion, and, in many, leave place for nothing 
elfe to enter. Such* unqualified for the valuable 
employments of life, muft lofe th ir days in the' 
low amufements of a falfe and effeminate polite- 
nefs ; hoping for no higher a character, than a fet 
of creatures, equally contemptible, can give one' 
another by mutual admiration; and happy, after 
all, if they chance to preferve an innocent worth- 
leflhefs." 

" The benefits of converfation greatly depend 
on the previous attainments, both of thofe who are 
fuppofed to communicate knowledge, and to re- 
ceive it. If, therefore,, inftruction be neglected, 
converfation will grow trifling; if perverted, dan- 
gerous. Still acquaintance with the world, how- 
ever corrupted, may be a ufeful part of education \ 
but then it muft be the laft. It gives a beautiful 
polifh ; but of this the beft prepared mind will be 
the moft fufceptible. It teaches many things ; but 
good or bad, according as the learner is qualified to 
diftinguifh. He, whom improved good fenfe, hath 
enabled to obferve upon common practice; will 
extract wifdom and virtue from the vices and follies > 
of mankind* But fuch as are ignorant, and capa*- 
ble only of imitating, will of courfe admire the 
worft of what they fee ; and be the more effectually 
ruined, the more they aim to be accomplilhed. It 
it therefore a mercilefs thing, to throw out poor' 
£ 6 features,. 
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creatures, unprincipled in what is right, to fhift for 
themfelves where fo much wrong is to be learned." 

" Kegular cultivation of the understanding then, 
is what good education begins with. The earlieft 
branch of this acquaintance with ufeful languages, 
unlocks the treafures of ancient learning, and 
makes the improvement of every age and climate 
our own.' Then the politer parts of literature moft 
agreably open the faculties, and form the tafte of 
young perfons ; adorn our difcourfe and endear our 
company in riper years ; give a grace to wifdom 
and virtue ; relieve the fatigue of our bufy hours, 
and elegantly fill up the leifure of our vacant ones. 
At the fame time, the art of jufl reafoning oppor- 
tunely comes in, to curb the licence of imagina- 
tion, and diredl its force ;. to fix the foundations of 
fcience ; afcertain the degrees of probability, and 
unveil fpecious error. With this guide we proceed 
fecurely. Knowledge of nature opens the univerfe 
to our view ; enables us to judge worthily of the 
conftitution, of things ; fecures us from the weak- 
nefs of vulgar fuperftitions, and contributes, in 
many ways, to the health and fecurity, the con- 
venience and pleafure of human life. If from 
Lence we go on to furvey mankind, a contempla- 
tion of their different ftates in different ages, efpe- 
cially of their ancient regulations and laws, the 
public wifdom of brave and great nations, will 
furnifh variety of ufeful' reflections to the mind, 
often teaching us to improve our own condition, 
often to be happy in it." 

" Above all, application ought to be fecured by 
the authority of a prudent inftru&or, and emula- 
tion excited by a number of fellow-learners." 

" And when mould the fcience of life be 
taught but in the beginning of life ; before evil 
habis are formed ; whilft the natural regard to 
truth and right, the only inward reflraint of in- 
cautious 
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cautious youth, remains uncorrupt ; and the feed* 
of fin lie y *t fomewhat loofe on the furface of the / 
mind ; much harder to be cleared away, when 
once they have taken root, and twifted themfelves 
ftrongly about the heart. This, therefore, is the 
favourable opportunity, in which authority and 
reafon muft exert at once their joint force. For 
difcipline without inftru&ion is mere tyranny ; and 
inftru&ion without difcipline, little better than 
nfelefs talk. Things owned to be fit and good are 
negle&ed, becaufe difagreable; things evidently 
hurtful purfued for prefent pleafure. Here autho- 
rity comes in to the aid of reafon ; enforces virtu- 
ous application ; retrains vicious indulgencies ; 
tempers the warmth of youth ; prepares us for the 
future fubordi nations of life ; conduits us fafe 
through the unfeen dangers of our moil dangerous 
time ; and then by gentle degrees withdraws its 
influence, as the power of felf-government grows 
up, where want of thii care leaves young perfons 
too foon in the worft of hands, their own ; it is 
dreadful to fee, into what irretrievable miteries they 
plunge, in the very beginning of their courfe. 
And, therefore, the more liberty they are after- 
wards to enjoy, the more prudent, though not 
ftri&er, reftraint they mould be under at fir ft, and 
entered by flow fleps into the world at large, with 
all poffible cautions given them of the hazards they 
sjx going upon, and (God knows) have little rea- 
fon to he eager for." 

" To you, who are parents, nature itfelf hath 
given a tender concern for your children's welfare, 
as your own, and reminds you juftly, that, as you 
have brought them into the dangers of life, your 
bufinefs is to provide, that they get well through 
t'lem. Ncv, the only provifion commonly attended 
to, of wealth and honours, can never produce hap- 
pinefs, unlefs the mind, on which all depends, be 
2 taught 
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taught to enjoy- them properly. Fortune, without 
this, will but lead them to more abandoned Tallies 
of extravagance, and expofe them to more public 
cenfure. Education then is the great care with 
which you are intrufted; fcarce more for their fakes 
than your own. You may be negligent of your 
fon's inltruction, but it is on you as well as him- 
felf, that his ignorance and contemptiblenefs will 
bring both reproach and inconvenience. You may 
be regardlefs of his morals ; but you may be the 
•perfon who will at 1ft mod feverely feel the want 
of them. You may be indifferent about his reli- 
gion ; but remember, dutifulnefs to you is one 
great principle of religion, and all the reft promote 
iuch habits as you may bitterly repent, w,hen it is 
too late,, your omiflion to cultivate in him, and 
Jive and die miferable on his account, whom 
timely care would have made your joy and ho- 
nour." 

" Therefore, in a cafe of fuch moment, let no 
falfe fhame nor favourite paffion prevail over you,, 
but " Give your hearts early to the Lord that made 
you." Lay the foundations of your Ives ere, on 
the firm ground of chriftian faith ; and build upon 
it whatever is juft and good, worthy and noble, till 
the ftruclure be complete in moral beauty. The 
world, into which you are entering, lies in wait 
with variety of temptations. Unfavourable fenti- 
ments of religion will foon be fuggefted to you* 
and alj the fnares of luxury, falfe honour, and inte- 
reft, fpread in your way, which, with. moil of your 
rank at too fuccefsful, and to many fatal. Happy 
the few, that in any part of life become fenfible 
of their errors, and with painful refolution, tread 
back the wrong ftej)s which they have taken ! 
But happieft of men is he, who, by an even courfe* 
of right conduft, from the firft, as far as human- 
frailty permits, hath at once avoided the miferies* 

of 
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©f fin, the forrows of repentance, and the difficul- 
ties of virtue; who not only can think of his pre* 
fent ftate with compofure, but reflects on his paft 
behaviour with thankful approbation ; and look 
forward with unmixed joy to that important future 
-hour, when he (hall appear before God, and hum- 
bly offer to him a whole life fpent in his fervice." 

Archbifhop Se,ck.eiu. 
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ON INSPIRING A SENSE OF HONOUR AND A 
LOVE OF TRUTH. 

Ego verum amo, verum volo dici mihi, men- 
D'acemodi. / love the truth, I will have the truth 
told me, I hate a liar. Plautus. 

MaA»f* It x} wpo tZ> vrurron; EAEY0KPOX EXT a 
THV F N Q M H N . But chief y , and before all things, 
let him be liberal in his opinions. L\. cian. 

IT is to be regretted, that at places where In- 
tellectual accomplishments have been taught 
with the greateft fuccefs, very little attention 
has been paid to moral inftru&ion *. From 
fome defeci: in their original conftitution, and 
from no fault of the preient fuperintendants, it 
has happened, that the whole time appropriated 
to inftruclion is engaged in the purfuit of litera- 
ture alone. 

I really cannot comprehend how a liberal 
education f can be complete, unlefs fuch moral 

fentiments 

* Cicero fays, Neque disjunct doflores, fed 
iidem erant vivendi praeceptores atque dicendi, ut 
ille apud Homerum, Phoenix. The teachers <wre 
not fefarated y but the inflruftors in the art of living 
and j peaking were the fame, as Phaenix in Homer. 

f De liberalibus itudiis quid fentiam fcire defi- 
deras? Nullum fufpicio, nullum in bonis numero, 

quoD 
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fentiments be infufed as becomes a liberal mind. 
A love of truth *, and a nice fenfe of honour j> 
appear to me indifpenfably requifite in the cha- ' 
ra&er of a real gentleman. Exclufively of their 
value as moral virtues, they are the nobleft or- 
naments. I recommend, therefore, that every 

ojjod ad jes exit. . . Quare liberalia ftudia 
di&a funt vides, quia homine libero digna funt. 
Caeterum unum studium vtRE liberals est 
quod liberum facit. Do you defire to know 
what I think of liberal ftudies ? I admire none, £ 
number none among good ftudies > the end of which- 
is money. . . • You fee ivhy they were called liberat 

ftudies becaufe they are worthy of a liberat man. 

But that ftudy only is liberal which renders one liber at, 
or of a free and enlarged mind. Seneca. 

• O fAtFuK-isvxor riAPPHEIASTIKOr, Jt) AAH0ET* 
TIKOX. A man of a great foul is afreefpeaker y and 
afpeaker of truth. A r istot. 

f The idea of honour is fufceptible of a greater 
degree of vivacity than any other fentiment of the 
mind ; and it feeras as if nature had given it this 
force, to incline men to aim more at perfection, 
and to induce them, upon/proper occafions, to fa- 
crifice to it the defire of conveniences, pleafures> 
and even life itfelf. All that is neceflary is^ not 
to miftake the idea which we ought to entertain of 
perfection . Father G e r d i l« 

Hi mores, haec duri immota Catonis 
Vita fuit, fervare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque fequi, patriaeque impendere vitam,, 
Nee iibi, fed toti genitum fe credere mundo. 
Juftitiae cultor, rigidi servator hone.sti, 
In commune bonus, nullofque Catonis in a6tus 
Subrepfit, partemque tulit fibi nata voluptas. 
See Rovve's Lucan, lib. ii. 

method 
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method may be purfued, which can fix them 
deeply in the mind of the pupil. 

Every one who has been much converfant 
with very young boys, muft know how prone 
they are to fpeak untruths. The habit often 
grows i{p with them-; ancF it is fo connected 
with every thing mean *, bafe, and ungenerous,, 
that I never can expect a conduct good or great. 
from him in whom it habitually prevails* 

In a plan of education, then, I would aflo- 
• ciate every diigraceful idea, which human inge- 
nuity can invent, to the idea of a liar. Inftead 
of teaching a boy fimulation and diflimulation, I 
would frigmatize every deceitful trick with a 
mark of infamy; The boy who had been guilty 
of fuch mcannefs, fhould be for fome time com- 
pelled to fit alone, and it mould be confidered a 
difgrace to have any intercourfe with him. On 
. the contrary, every reward, praife, and indul- 
gence, fhould be allowed, in the light of the 
, reft, to him who had acted or fpoken in a man- 
. aer remarkably open and ingenuous. 

If the culprit is too callous to be affected 

with fhame, the capital punifhments of the 

. fchool muft be inflicted on his perfon. It is a' 

painful neceflity. But I confider the habit of 

# To*Uv}ic$xh hv\QTrp'n\f To lie, is the mark of 
a fertile tnind. Plutarch. 

Not even lies fpoken in jeft, or innocent lies, are 
to be allowed, Plutarch fays of Ariftides, Ownr 

IfyvfASvy sv r t Qn ff&cfkU Kj tu^oq To hxxtov ar?»n;, 0-selbs' ^ 
ovf iv Ilxt^a: Tin tcotu vir.-<rn[A.s>- .. His nature was- 
Jixed in principle, and inflexibly juft ; by no means ad- 
mitting a lie, even injejt* 

violating 
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violating truth, as a plentiful fource of all moral 
• turpitude*, and I would neglect no methods 
which can prevent its arrival at maturity. If it 
is unreftrained, it may probably grow up till it 
inftigates to the commiffion of crimes of which 
the laws may take cognizance. It will inevita- 
bly deprive the perfon in whom it appears, of their 
efteem, whofe good opinion is truly defirable, and 
will degrade him beneath the rank of a gentleman* 
however elevated his condition. Were > no other 
confequences to arife than thofe which terminate 
in the perfon's own mind, it would be ftill more 
defirable to pluck the vice up by the roots, as 
foon as it appears to vegetate* It renders the 
mind little and narrow; it diftrefles it with the 
invention of deceit, with the fear of dete&ion* 
and with the perpetual fabrication of poor ex- 
cufes and falfe pretences. 

Boys fliould alfo be taught to a£t a juft and 
an honourable part in all their little pecuniary 
tranfa&ions. Fraud and covetoufnefs appear 
Yery early. If one is thoughtlcfs and extrava- 
gant, there is another ready to take advan- 
tage of his folly, and to lend fome of his 
little ftore on exorbitant intereft* Such prac- 
tices unreftrained, fow the feeds of future ufury 
and prodigality. Let boys therefore be obliged 

• Utrov airfro'f Ivbev. No faith can he repofed in 
thofe nvho have violated their integrity. Pindar. 

It was faid of the holy father. Pope Alexander 
the Vlth, and Borgias his fon, The father never 
fpoke what he meant, the fon never did what he 
fpoke. Bad models ! though obliquely recom- 
mended by fome inflru&ors. 

to 
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to give an account of their expences whenever 
called upon ; and whenever meannefs or frau- 
dulent tricks are detected, let them be corrected 
by the infli&ion of difgrace, or fevere punifli- 
ment. I have feldom r in this Treatife, infifted 
on feverity of punifhment. I never would urge 
it in the extreme, but for flagrant violations of 
morality. I recommend it here, as I fhould am- 
putation for a mortified limb, becaufe I think the 
ialvation of every thing valuable depends upon 
it. A man without much learning may be 
happy and ufeful * ; but a wicked man mull be 
wretched +, and a burden to all around him. 
And the boy will fcarcery fail of being a bad 
man, who is fuffered to pradtife fraud and vice 
in his infancy, and without proper reprehenfion^ 
The temptations which prefent themfelves to 
boys, and allure them to lay out money, are of- 
ten irreGftiblc They ought,, therefore, to be 
allowed a little weekly ftipencL But proper 

* It has been often fuggefted that learning has 
not a favourable influence on the morals. If this 
is fometimes true, it probably arifes from neglect- 
ing to give as much attention to moral as to lite- 
rary inftru&ion* It may alfo arife, in fome mea- 
fure, from the world's paying a greater refpedfc to 
learning than goodnefs of heart. " For, cry out 
(fays Montaigne), of one that pafles by, to the 
people, O what a learned, and of another, O what 
a good man goes there 1 they will not fail to turn 
their eyes, and addrefs their refpeft to the former. 
There fhould then be a third crer, O the puppies 
and coxcombs!" Moni ai one's EfTays. 

•J* Nemo malus felixr. 

No bad man is happy. J u v. 

precautions 
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precautions muft be taken to prevent their ex- 
pences exceeding their incomes* The habit of 
contracting a debt, is pregnant with fatal con- 
fequences. Let the perfons, therefore, of whom 
they purchafe their fruit and their toys, be ftric~tly 
•enjoined not to give credit. I do not wifh a 
boy to be retrained in expending his money, 
when once it is given him. I do not think 
it right that he ftould be required to hoard his 
.allowance. A mifer at any age is pitiable and 
•contemptible, but a boy-mifer is alfo deteft- 
able* If all that is mean and felfifh is 
found at that period of life, what can be ex- 
pected in old age? While care is taken to make 
a boy^s dealings, wherever money is concerned, 
fair, open, and honourable, I would leave the 
expenditure of it to his own judgment. It is 
given him for his little innocent pleafures ; 
and let not thofe pleafures be interrupted and 
fpoiled by the unneceflary interpofition of au- 
thority. 

I infift on the neceflity of furnifliing the 
young mind, as early as poffible, with principles 
of honour and honefty, becaufe they will then 
not eafily be eradicated, and becaufe I confider 
them as of much more importance to the ftate * 
and the individual, than the principles of litera- 

* Ixavlt ot, lav Hiaroq \xx\r,$uo"n to etvrov i yov* £» $\ 
ateo* thx ATTH (PATPIAI) tarerxtvafe IlOAITHtf 
IllXTOM KAi AIAHMON^, I'Jsv airrw vfefree ; But 
it isfujficienty if each performs his o<wn proper bu- 
Jinefs. Now, tfycu have prepared for your country 
one honejl and confeientious member of it, have you 
Jonetinofeiviu? i£p:CT*TUs. 

ture. 
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ture. To fend out into the world a youth 
adorned with all the arts of human learnings 
but deficient in good principles and virtuous 
habits, is to let loofe upon mankind, that fell 
animal of prey, an accomplifhed villain *. 

I am forry to have feen many parents pleafed 
with artful management in their child, and at- 
tributing a fucceisful deceit to fuperior fenfe* 
They (hould reprobate any fuch appearance, as 
the effecl: not of fenfe, but of cunning f ; a 
low and defpicable quality, poflefled in perfec- 
tion by the meaneft intelle&s, combined with 
the moft depraved hearts, and vilifying humart 
nature J. 

* *"A>$£a;7ro$ $, u<r $cc(jLiVy ifA-t^ov (?coov) Spu? ftzf II AI- 
AEIAZ THE OP0HZ rvxuv xj <pv<reu<; ixnv)(jivc t 9fi»oTaTo» 
tj^f^wTaTov Te £coov yiyveoSai (pith* MH IKANflE AE H 
MH KAAf2X TPA<DEN, ArPIftTATON oTnVa Q>vi\ yr> 
Man, as ive faid, is a tame animal ; indeed, nvhen 
be has the advantage of a rio>:t education, 
joined to a happy natural di/pojition, he ufually be- 
comes the dinjinejl and the genileft of all animals ; 
but, not fuffuiently or not properly educated, the 
ivildeft be aft on the fa ce of the earth, Plato. 

•f- Callidi literas contemnunt. 

Cunning minds defpife literature. Lord Bacon, 

In truth, to them its charms are like a fine 
.painting to a blind man. 

J See de la Rochefoucauld 

17 ciaa. te EI7I2THMH %a>£i£o£teyn hx.cuoo'Viviq xj t*k 
«XA^ detrr.c, IIANOYPriA, ci/ LOcMA, 0xmren. Jit 
knowledge feparated from juftke and other virtue > ap- 
pears to be cunning, not <wifdom. 

Platon. Menexen-js. 
There is a moral casuistry, or cunning, 
highly unfavourable to virtue. Antiqua fapientia 

nihil 
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*iihil aliud, quum facienda et vitan-da pne- 
-cepit : et tunc longe meliores erant viri ; pofl- 
<juam docti prodierunt, boni defunt. Simplex ilia 
ct aperta virtus in obfcuram et folutam fcientiam 
verfa eft, docemurque difputare, non vivere.— 
jintient wifdom prefcribed only what nvas to be done y 
and what avoided ; and then men were much better ; 
after men became learnid, good men became fcarce m 
*tbat fimple and evident virtue is converted into an 
obfeure and vague Jcience, and we are taught to dif- 
pute , not to live. Seneca. 

Bene praecipiunt, qui vetant quidquam agere, 
quod dubites, aequum fit an iniquum : ^quitas 
emm lucet ipsa per $e ; dubitatio cogita- 
tiohem fignificat injuriae. They advife well, who 
forbid us to do any thing about which you doubt whe- 
ther it is jufi or unjufl : for equity Jhines conspicuous 
ivith its own lufire ; doubt implies an idea of injuftice* 

Ciceuo, 
But while we recommend free-fpeakircg and plain- 
dealing, we muft caution againft their extremes, 
rudenefs and folly. The art of pleafing is certainly 
to be flodied, fo far it is confiitent with truth and 
honour. One may be honeft without being favage. 
Si bene te novi metues, liberrime Lolli, 
Scurrantis ip ciem praebere, profeiTus amicum. 
Ut matrona meretrici difpar erit atque. 
Difcolor, infido fcurras diftabit amicus. 
Eft huic diverfum vitio vitium prope majus : 
Afperitas agrefis, et inconcinna, gravijque 
-Quae fe commendat tonsa cute, dentibus 

atris, 
dum vult libertas mera dici, veraque 

VIRTUS. Ho*» 
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SECTION XXXVIII. 

ON GIVING BOYS A SENSE OF RELIGION, 

'Ov y<x£ in «"£* otow 0ETOTEPOY av av0£&j?ro$ @ov}Ji» 

C«»TO, >J IJTg^i tTTlOStac KOLi TUV (*VTCV 9 KO>.\ tUV fit VT~)V ClKltU »• 

// ;j »o/ pojjible that a man jhould deliberate on a 
di<viner fubjeSi, t han on the proper method of bring- 
ing u t bis ouvn children, and thofe of his family. 

Plato. 

INSTRUCTION in religious and moral 
principles ought to come from a parent. 
For this reafon it is, perhaps, that in many 
fchools there has been no provifion made for it, 
and that boys have been well acquainted with 
the claflics, and at the fame time ignorant of the 
moft obvious doctrines of leligion *. 

But as it often happens, that parents have not 
opportunities to give attention to this point, 
and, indeed, when their fons refide at fchools, 
and at a diftance from them, cannot take this 
office upon themfelves ; it becomes neceflary to 
fet apart, in places of education, fome time for 
religious inftru&ion. It fhould by no means 

* Yet, after all the boafts of fcience, philofophy, 
polite learning, and whatever conflitutes a liberal 
education, there is nothing' renders the mind fo 
truly liberal as rational religion, or the 
generous and fublime do&rines of unfophiflicated 
cJmilianity. 

be 
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be negle&ed ; for if the mind is not early 
ttndured * with religious ideas, it will not after- 
wards admit them without great difficulty. 

The propereft day is obvioufly the Sabbath f. 
I need not infift on the conftant attendance of 

• In RoufTeau's opinion, boys of fifteen are too 
young to be furnifhea with religious ideas. 

*' Suffer not, ye parents, the deceitful bait of 
a gaudy novelty to feduce you. Be cautious of 
trying Oft your children the dangerous experiment 
of a method not yet warranted by fuccefs. Let 
the holy maxims of our forefathers, maxims (o 
venerable for their authority and antiquity, be al- 
ways prefent before your eyes. Be particularly 
careful not to neglect religion in the education of 
your children. In vain will you endeavour to con- 
duct them by any other path. If they are 

DEAR TO YOU, if yOU EXPECT FROM THEM 

crfdit and comfort, from religion muft be 
derived their happinefs and your own. Take care 
that you are not induced, by an idle vanity, to 
facrifice thefe innocent victims to a criminal 
love of singularity, and that the misfortunes 
in which you involve them may not, one day, con- 
tribute to your confufion and defpair." 

Father Gerdil. 
.f I cannot help animadverting on fome tra- 
velled perfons, who endeavour to render Sunday 
a day of public diverfions, in imitation of foreign 
countries. Would it be furprifing if the refent- 
ment of the decent and ferious mould lofe fight 
of moderation, were they to fee the ruling part 
of the nation countenancing fuch profane neis ? 
The vain introducers of thefe innovations ftigma- 
tize all their opponents with the epithets of nar- 
row-minded, which moil truly belongs to them- 
felves. 

Vol. II. F the 
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•the pupils at church. That duty is, I believe, 
never negle&ed in reputable fchools. But in 
the evening, or in the intervals of divine fer- 
vice, inftruftion may be given in private with 
great advantage. Various methods have been 
introduced; but I would ftill adhere to the 
church catschifm. Let it be learned by heart, 
and explained in the moft familiar manner by 
the inftru&or. One of Seeker's le&ures ihould 
be flowly and attentively read with remarks and 
^explanations, and the whole lecture fiiould con- 
clude with a chapter of the Old or New Tefta- 
inent read and illuftrated. 

The number of books written- on purpofe to 
introduce young people to religious knowledge, 
is infinite: I would confine the attention of the 
icholar to the Catechifm, Seeker's Lectures, 
Nelfon's and Bifhop Wilfon's Works, and the 
Bible. 

x Many perfons have objected to the long efta- 
blifhed method of teaching children to read, 
by ufing the Teftament : they rather wifh, that 
they fhould be initiated by iEfop's Fables, or 
fome fimilar book. For my own part, I know 
of no book fo well adapted to this purpofe as 
the Teftament. The language is remarkably 
eafy and familiar; and I will add, that the 
matter is entertaining to children. The eafy 
narrative pleafes them, and I know of no one 
inconvenience "which can refult from the ufual 
practice. Poflibly fome advantages may attend 
it. It may imprefs on the memory many fcrip- 
tural paflages, which would never be properly 
attended to at another age. if we really be- 
lieve the gofpel, we can never object to giving 

the 
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the young mind its ftrft tin&ure of letters from 
the evangelical writings *. Perhaps the grow- 
ing, negledl of this and other pra&ices of our 
forefathers, may in fome meafure account for 
the prevalence of irreligion. 

But as religion appears to me to be rather 
an objeft of fentiment or feeling, than of the 
undemanding, efpecially at a childifh age, I 
ihould take more pains in infpiring a pupil's 
heart with a glow of devotion, and with reli- 
gious a£e&ion&, t;han in furnifhing the inteJ- 
led with dodrinesf, opinions, or matters of 
fad, unconne&ed with morality and fentiment. 
Let him be taught not only to call the Supreme 
* Being his Father, but to love and revere him 
with a piety truly filial. 

♦-Many obje£ions are very warmly jurged againft 
. this pra&ice, by thofe whom we have no reafon 
to fufpett of Deifm. But our Saviour paid a moil 
affectionate attention to children, and the fimpli- 
city of his gofpel is congenial to the fimplicity of 
the young and unpolluted mind. He who has not 
read the gofpel in his infancy, may probably be 
too much difgafted with its fimplicity to read it 
afterwards with due veneration. 

f Volo autem hifce dari operam, non ut om- 
nium con troverli arum nodos fciat folvere difcipulus 
ac fubtilifiimas teneat diftin&iones ; fed ut de fide 
fua ex principiis facxae fcripturae.fit certus. / wijh 
tbo/e to be applied to, not Jo as that the fcholar may 
know bow to untie all the knotty points of amtrover- 
Jies 9 and be mafier of the mofifubtle diftinclions, but 
that he may be clear in his belief, from the principles 
tf Scripture* S c h e f f e'r us • 

. F 2 The 
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The beft method of effedting this purpofe, 
is to let him learn prayers com po fed in a pa- 
thetic, and at the fame time rational manner, 
and repeat them morning and evening *. Paf- 
fages from the Pfalms mould alfo be learned. 
Mrs. Talbot's devotional pieces may be advan- 
tageoufly perufed, and a well-written hymn, or 
other religious compofition in good verfe, may 
be occafionally committed to memory. Care 
muft be taken, that the proper warmth of de- 
votion deviates not into enthufiafm. There 
will be no danger, if improvement of under- 
Handing keeps pace with improvement of heart. 
To acquire a due fenfe of the religion of the 
heart, will not beconfidered as a difagreeable taflc; 
like the ftudy of that fpecies of religion which is 
often taught by the injudicious. It will afford 
a very lively pleafure. The fentimental affec- 
tions of boys are often extremely fufceptible, 
and thefe will be powerfully exercifed by de- 
votion. 

The bufinefs of a fchool mould never com- 
mence or clofe without ,a prayer. Boys may 
appear to give it little attention; and indeed 
they will not always join in fupplication with 
jhat ferioufnefs and ardour which is to be de- 

* Nee fruftra vocat exorabile numen. Nor in 
XHVK does he call upon an exorable deity, 

Statius. 

I fhould be guilty of a culpable omiflion, if 
J did not recommend Bifhop Wilfon's Works, as 
the tbeft adapted to raife and fupport devotion of 
any books in the language. 

firmed. 
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fired. Yet fometimes the mind will be in 
fuch a tone, as to be greatly affected with a pro- 
per prayer, and many will catch a fpirit of de- 
votion. Seeds will be fown, which, though 
they may lie a long while without germinating,. 
will one day fpring up, and bear fruit in abun- 
dance. 

It is to be hop*d, that there are no parents 
wicked and injudicious enough to have no re-, 
gard to the religious education of their child- 
ren *• Religion will not only contribute to 

preferve 

M\% TpaxP* 9 *b **l' iTV7r or 9 vvtpriho-etthq h (/Jo-v KtifA*rn» 
tu» IviTfCetoer. Some witting to avoid fuperftition fall 
into tit oppofite extreme of downright atheifm, over* 
leafing what lies in the midfi 9 true piety. 

Plutarch. 

But if parents fhew no value for the offices of 
religion, the little which boys are taught at fchool 
mud be loft, where all that is good ought to be 
cherifhed with peculiar care— even under a father's 
eye. 

Idne tu miraris, fi patris sit filius ? Can you 
be furprifed that a/on mimics the father? 

Plautus. 

Probum effe patrem oportet qui gnatum fuum 

EfTe probiorem, quara ipfus eft, poftalat. 

The father ought to he good indeed, ivho requires 
that his fon Jhould he a better man than be is him/elf 

Idem. 
Next to religion, let the boy be early taught to 
reverence his reafon ; to let it guide all his ac- 
tions. Si vis tibi omnia subjicere, te 
subjice ration!. Multos reges, £i ratio te 
*F 3 rexerit. 
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preferve their innocence, and draw down the 
bJcfling of Providence *, but will afford them in 

adverfity 

fexerit. Ab ilia difces, quid et quemadmodunt 
aggredi debeas. If you nvijb to fubjeft every thing 
to you, fubjecl ycurfelf to reafon. You will rule many, 
if reafon Jfoall rule you. You will learn from her what 
you ought to undertake, and ho*w % S B N R-c a . 

But it is eafy to prefcribe. To praclife the 
rules, Hie labor, hoc opus. This is the difficulty ,' 
this the work; and here is feen the neceffity of 

GRACE* 

# The end of learning is to repair the ruins 
of our flrft parents, by regaining to know Go4 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, 
to imitate him, ta be like him, as we may the 
neareft, by pofTeffing bur fouls of true virtue, which 
being united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes 

Up the HIGHEST PERFECTION. MlLTON. 

" There are many who pafs a though tlefs life 
in a perpetual unconcern for religion, who are en- 
tirely taken up with the follies, amufements, the 
hurry and bufinefs of, the world, who banifh all 
ferious reflections as a melancholy employment, and 
make an art of forgetting themfelves. 

" One great caufe of this feems to be, a bad 
education. The inftruction which is given to the 
lower and middle fort, is frequently an inftrudtion 
which relates chiefly, if not folely, to this life. 
If they are dhTuaded from idlenefs or extravagance, 
or any other vice, or if they are exhorted to any 
thing praife- worthy, it is often by no other argu- 
ments than thofe which are drawn from the bare 
prefent advantage or di fad vantage ariiing from a 
good or bad behaviour. . . . They are foon able 
f o obferve, that their inftru&ors live as if the chief 

good 
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adverfity the beft confolation, and at all times 
a pure and lively pleafure. 

good of man con filled in profit and pleafure, arid a 
fmall refufe of time were fufficient /or the fervice of 
God. 

" Youne perfons of a higher rank and ftation 
too often Team from example, if not from the 
mouth of their parents, that people of fafrion 
enter into this world to take thbxk pastime 
thbrbxn; that a great part of their life is to be 
fpent in fafhionable amufements, the red in polite 
learning, or in political wisdom, and in other 
temporal concerns; and that religion is either not 
to be minded, or that a few acts of it are to be now 
and then performed for the fake of decency, and iqj 
civil compliance with cuftom. 

€t By fuch means it comes to pafs, that many 
young perfons have their fcnfes much, and their 
undemanding little employed, or not to good pur- 
pofe; that external objects take firm pofleffion of 
their minds, and are hardly made to give place to 
thofe of more importance, which reafon and revela- 
tion fuggeii ; and that they are difpofed to fly from 
thefe to the world, with which they have 

CONTRACTED AN EARLY FAMILIARITY. 

•' The common practice of the world, when we 
are grown up, has the fame bad effect that a 
wrong education, and the contagion of domeitic 
faults, produce in our earlier days. When young' 
perfons become their own mailers, they find them- 
felves furroundecT with multitudes employed in 
vain diverfions, or in bufinefs almoft as vain. 
Some they fee pirrfuing wealth, honour, and 
power, with as much induflry as if they were to 
live here for ever, and with as little confeience as 
if there were no future (late : others they fee con- 
triving how to amufe and entertain themfelves in 
F 4 the 
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the moft agreeable manner, v according to their 
depraved taftc, and placing all happinefs in the 
pleafure of the fenfes. From the one fort they 
learn to be molt diligent about the things of leaft 
value, and not fcrupulous concerning the methods 
to obtain them; from the other, they learn to 
fill up all their vacant hours with foolifh or wicked 
diversions ; .from both, to compose their 

MINDS INTO A FALSE SECURITY, tO gO, non qua 

eundum eft, fed qua itur, not where wifdom di- 
rects, but where cuftom leads ; to imagine that it 
is fafe to follow a multitude, and to live like 
others, and that what is fo common cannot be 
dangerous.." Jortin. 

" If, by accuftoming children to the outward 
forms of religion, as by making them keep 
file nee and kneel when others pray, &c. a general 
notion be gradually im pre/Ted upon their minds 
that fome reverence is due to a power which they 
do not fee, and that there exifts an authority to 
which all mankind, the rich and great as well at 
the poor and mean, mud equally bow, a good 
end will be gained. Befides, by this means, a me* 
chanical habit will be formed, which will not be- 
laid afide, till by degrees they come to know the 
reafon of it, and to enter into it with understand- 
ing and pleafure, &c." 

See Dr. Prieftley's Obferv. on Educ. 
Many of which are, as might be expected, very 
valuable. 

The firft thing, therefore, that a chriftian will 
naturally inculcate upon his child, as foon as he is 
capable of fuch impreffions, is the knowledge of 
his Maker, and a fteady principle of obedience to 
him; the idea of his living under the conftant in- 
spection and government of an invifible Being, 
who will raife him from the dead to an immortal 

life, 
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life, and who will reward and punifh him hereafter, 
according to his character and adtions here. 

On thefe plain principles I hefitate not to afTert, 
as a chriftian, that religion U the fir ft rational ob- 
ject of education. Whatever be the fate of my 
children in this tranfitory world, about which I 
hope I am as folicitous as I ought to be, I would, 
if poffible, fecure a happy meeting with them in 
a future and everlafting life I can well enough 
bear their reproaches for not enabling them to at- 
tain to worldly honours and diitin&ions ;• but to 
have been in any meafure acceflary, by my neglect, 
to their final perdition, would be the occafion of 
fuch reproach and blame, as would be abfolutely 
in fuppor table. Priestley on Education. 
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Adjecere bonze paulo plus artis Athens. 

Hor. lib. ii. epift. 2« 
> ■ Kind Athens yet improved my parts 

With fime Jmall tindure of ingenious arts. 

Francis. 

IT is eafy to perceive, that the Englifh uni- 
verfities are in lefs repute than they were 
formerly. The rich and great, who, at one 
time, would on no account have omitted to 
fend their fons thither, now frequently place 
them under fome private tutor to finifh them, as 
it is called, and then immediately fend them on 
their travels. There feems among all orders to 
prevail a difcontent * on the relaxation of dif- 

cipline, 

# Some writers feem to think that univerfities 
are injurious to learning, and that inftruclion is 
likely to be beft afforded, when the inftru&or is 

REWARDED SOLELY BY THE SCHOLAR. They 

would have no foundations, no fellowfhips, no 
exhibitions. I fear, with all the appearance of 
profound wifdom, thefe writers are not very folid 
thinkers. Have not thefe advantages called forth 
thoufands to literary eminence, by affording them 
opportunities? Have they not produced an infinite 
number of ufeful fcholars, who elfe would have 
been condemned by poverty to mechanical labours? 
Do not great national eftablifhments for the edu- 
cation 
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cipline, and the ufelefs and frivolous exercifes 
required for the attainment of academical ho- 
nours. 

I have myfelf redded long in one of the uni- 
verlhies (and the fifters are much alike ) > and I 
havefeenin it many evils. But I reftrained my 
indignation, by a/king myfelf the queftioji* 
where I could have been placed in this fublunary 
world without feeing many evils? I faw im- 
morality, habitual drunkennefs, idlenefs, igno- 
rance, and vanity, openly and boaftingly * ob- 
truding themfelves on publick view. I faw 
them triumphing without controul over the 
timidity of modeft merit f. Many things ap- 
peared, 

cation of youth, exclude thofe upstart pre- 
tenders, who would only miAead, by their igno- 
rance and effrontery, the fimple, generous* and 
unfufpe&ing? Do not the honours and emoluments 
of degrees, profeflbrihips, head mips, and other 
diftinguimed offices, excite and reward literary ex- 
cellence? I appeal for an anfwer to paft times, if 
not to the prefent. Befides ail this, ought not 
libfral inttrudors to be independent of the ca- 
price of their pupils ? 

• In modern times, the mod vicious conduct is 
often purfuea for the sake of distinction, 
without the instig tion of passion. Many 
young men have been ruioed by the perverfe va- 
nity of being called, in a cant language, a buck, 
a pickle, or a knowing one; debauchees and 
drunkards from affectation. 

AKP ASIAN TOY BIOY *J ME€>HN ou Swu(jLt>&< Qipiu 
nAPEttPAXeAI kJ iy 'OTAENOS EINAI MEPEI tIp 
ToMtTror* Demosthenes. 

F 6 But 
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peared opei\ly, that deferved the warmed difap- 
probation $ but I ft ill knew there were amiable 

and 

But if any one is modeft, and in other re/peels a good 
man, and one that is not able to bear intemperance of 

Ufe y and drunkennefs from day to day fuch an one 

is overlooked, and is of no confederation. 

Demosthenes. 
The following is the advice which a very worthy 
and wife man, Dr. Newton, thought it would 
be right to give a child on going to the tmi- 
verfity. 
'* I expect that when he is fending him to the 
university, he (the father) would often fay to him, 
Son, you are going into the wide world. Every ftep 
you take in it is attended with danger, and requires 
caution. My eye is upon you no longer; and the 
vigilance of governors and care of tutors cannot 
follow you every where. Few will ha<e concern, 
or affe&ion enough for you to advife you faithfully. 
Your conduct mult be a good deal regulated by 
your own refle&ions. The only fecure paths are 
thofe of religion and virtue ; in which it will not 
be difficult for you to walk, if you live agreeably 
to that Simplicity of life which the rules of acade- 
mical focieties prefcribe. Mix not intemperance 
with your growing years, nor treafure up infirmi- 
ties againft an age the fitteft for employment. You 
have received health from your parents, and you 
owe it to your children. Be careful in the choice 
of your company; pay civility to all ; have friend- 
ships with few ; not too quickly with aay : an idle 
companion will corrupt and difgrace you whilft you 
aflbciate with him, and malign and expofe you 
when you fhall make him off. In this be advifed 
by thofe whom I intruft to do all good offices for 
you. Whenever you find yourfelf with perfons 
* of 
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and worthy chara&ers, and excellent practices 
and inftitutions, which, were not fo generally 

noticed,. 

of fuperior Age, or quality, or ftation, or endow- 
ments, pay a deference to them. So much is due 
to their experience, and to their character ; modefty 
is the moll amiable virtue, efpecially in a young 
man who profefles himfelf to be a learner. Pof- 
fibly in a large fociety you may meet with fome bold 
young men, who will think to arrogate to themfelves 
a value amongft their ill-bred companions, by daring 
to fay and do abufive things to their governors: 
but do not you do fo ; for impudence is not magna- 
nimity ; a brave mind is feen in perfevering through 
the difficulties of a virtuous courfe; in the conqueft 
of irregular appetites and paffions; and in fcorning 
to do any thing that is mean or bafe, or unworthy 
of a juft man. Have nothing to do with politics, 
which when you (hall have ftudied all your life, you 
will not have found out. What will hereafter be 
the humour, or refentment, or private intereft, or 
public views of men in power: a fludy which, as 
it is generally directed, rather leads from virtue, 
is foreign to your prefent purpofe, and in which 
if you really had (kill, at your age it would feem 
to be affected. Take the proper advantages of 
living in a fociety. Obferve the different tempers 
and difpofi tions of men; fhun their vices; imitate 
their virtues ; make ufe of their learning; and let 
the many eyes that are upon you, the confcience 
of your duty, and an indignation to be iniigni- 
ficant, raife an emulation in you to excel in fome 
kind of art or knowledge that may hereafter be 
ufeful to the public. From the moment of your 
entrance take care of your reparation. Let not 
one exercife go out of your hands that hath not 
employed your utmoft diligence. Notwithftanding 

the 
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noticed, becaufe they did not force themfelv*9 
on the attention, but were concealed in the 
lhade of literary retirement. Like the modeft 
flowret, they were over-run by the ranknefs of 
the weeds. 

I could eafily account for the evils I beheld. 
It was not to be wondered at, that fo great a 
number of young men, juft emancipated from 
fchool, and from a parent's authority, fhould 
break out into irregularities, when encouraged by 
mutual example. Their paflions were ftrong, 
their reafon immature, their experience defec- 
tive. Pride, vanity, and the love of pleafure, 
urged them to any conduct that could either 
confer diftin&ion, or afford gratification. Many 
had money at command. Thefe moft devoutly 
followed fafhion (that daemon which allures 
the vain with irrefiftible charms to all that 
is ruinous and ridiculous), and were clofely 
purfued by other young men of fpirit, as they 
called themfelves, who were obliged to contract 
a heavy debt to fupport their extravagance *. 

I believe, 

the affc&ion I have for you, I {hall not be able to 
do you the fervice I defire, unlefs you affift me 
with your chara&er. And in all doubtful cafes, let 
not your father who loves you beft, and your go- 
vernors who are well able to direct you, be the only 
friends you will not confult." 

* Confidering the enormous expence of univer- 
fity education, occafioned by the influence of bad 
examples, and confidering alfo the little emolu- 
ments of the inferior clergy, we muft not wonder 
that many adopt the fentiments of aa old writer* 
fince few are philofophers. 

"I had 
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I believe, under the fame circumftances, young 
men, in any place, would exhibit the fame ap- 
pearances * ; and if there is too little reftraint, 
and I think there is too little, the fault is not in 
the ftatutes and regulations either of the univer- > 
fity or of the colleges, but in the age, which will 
not impofe or bear reftraint. Yet there are? 
officers whofe hands are inverted with every 
neceflary power j and there is little, doubt, but 
that the very glaring abufes which have arifen " 
up, while it has lain dormant, will at laft ftimu- 
late them to exert its fall force. 

" I had rather, fa id one, make my childe a 
cobler than a preacher ; a tankard-bearer than a 
fcholar. For what fhall my fonne feke for learn- 
ing, when he fhall never get thereby a living? 
Set my fonne to that whereby he may get fome- 
what. Do you not fee, how every one catcheth 
and pulleth from the church what thei can ? I 
feare me, one dai thei will pi u eke down church 
and all. Call you this the gofpell, when men 
fek- onlie for to provide for their bellies, and care 
not a groate though their foules go to helle ? A 
patrone of a benefice will have a poor yngrame 
foule to beare the name of a parfone for twentie 
marke or tenne pounde \ and the patrone himfelf 
will take up for his fnapfhire, as good as an hun- 
dred marke. Thus God is robbed, learnyng de- 
caied, England difhonoured, and honeiHe not re- 
garded." Wilson's Arte of Rhetoricke. 

* Vix artibus honeftis pudor retinetur ; ne dum 
inter certamina vitiorum. Modefty is <witb 
difficulty preferred by every boneft art. Much left 
mmidft rivalries for eminence in vice. Tacitus. 

When* 
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When the difcipline (hall be reftored, and the 
obfolete exercifes abolifhed *, no places in the 

world 

* As to logic, &c. which raw boys are oblige 1 
to learn, we may fay in the words of Lord Bacon : 

" Thofe grave iciences, logic and rhetoric, the 
one for judgment, the other for ornament, doe 
fuppofe the learner ripe for both; elfe it is, as if 
one (hould learne to weigh, or meafure, or to paint 
the winde Thofe arts are the rules and direc- 
tions how to fet forth and difpofe the matter : and 
if the minde be empty thereof; if it have not ga- 
thered hat which Cicero caljeth Sylva and Supel- 
lex, ftufFe and variety, to begin with thofe arts, 
it doth work but this effect ; that the wifdome of 
thofe arts, which is great and univerfal, will be 

MADE ALMOST CONTEMPTIBLE, AND DEGENE- 
RATE INTO CHILDISH SOPHISTRY. " BACON. 

This is really the cafe in the univerfities. 

The following i a plain and candid account of 
the exercifes for a Bachelor's degree in Oxford. 
The author of it, Mr. Napleton, of Brazen-nofe 
College, from motives of refpec"l to the university, 
in which he 7 was a refident tutor, has not expofed 
the exercifes to that ridicule which I think he could 
not but acknowledge that they ceferve. 

" I. Disputationes in Parviso. This ex- 
ercife is a difputation upon three queHions, either 
in grammar or logic ; to be held three days in 
every week, during full term, and to continue for 
the fpace of two hours, namely, from one to three 
in the afternoon. Every fcholar is obliged to per- 
form this difputation twice, and to be created fe- 
nior foph, fome time in his third year ; and to re- 
peat the difputation once in every term afterwards* 

to 
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world will be better adapted to a ftudious life . 
than our noble universities. Much ruft has 

been 

to the end of his fourth year. He is moreover en- 
joined to attend it, when performed by others, 
during his fecond, third, and fourth years. 

" This exercife is conilantly held, as the ilatute 
directs-; and occafionally fuperintended by the proc- 
tors, or the mailers of the fchools. So long as the 
magiftrate is prefent, the difputation is maintained ; 
but it cannot be fuppofed, during his ab fence, to 
be carried on with any great degree of vigour. 
The queftions, as might reafonably be expected 
from their fubjedl matter, and frequent difcuffion, 
are trite and uninterefting. The fenior fopb, once 
in every term, comes into the fchool where the 
difputation is held, and propofes one fyllogifm : 
which being done purely to fatisfy the letter of the 
ftatute, jurflmenti gratia > is commonly ftyled doing 
juraments. The article of attendance is, by uni- 
yerfal con fen t, totally neglected and forgot. 

." II. Answering under Bachelor. Thi* 
exercife is a difpu.ation upon three queflions, in 
logic for the moil part, but fometimes in grammar, 
rhetoric, ethics, or politics. It is to be held twice 
by every fcholar, fome time in his third or fourth 
year, and to continue for the fpace of an hour and 
an half. This difputation, as the title of it inti- 
mates, is held under the modtramen of a detei min- 
ing bachelor. 

" This exercife is performed much in the fame 
manner as the preceding ; except that, as it is held 
in Lent, the fchools are more frequently vifited by 
the proctors and mailers. 

"III. Examination. The flatutable examiners 
are three regent mailers, to be appointed, in ro. 

tation 
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been contra&cd in them by time, many evil* 
deeply rooted, which cannot be eradicated but 
by thelegiflative arm ; yet, with all their imper- 
fections, . I will maintain, that no place is able 
to furnifhmore advantages to the real ftudent*. 
In them are founded fome of the ftneft libraries 
on earth ; not only public libraries for the general 
ufe of members of the univerfity, but libraries in 

tation by the fenior prodtor. Any other regent 
mailer may concur in the examination, if he pleafts. 
The number of fcholars to be examined in the fame 
day or clafs, may not exceed fix. They are to be 
examined in grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, and 
geometry, and in the Greek dailies; they are alfo 
required to fpeak the Latin tongue with fluency; 
The vice chancellor and pro&ors are enjoined to 
attend examinations: the former twice in every 
term, the latter four times each, in order to fee that 
they are duly and ftatutably carried on, • - 

" The appointment of examiners, by rotation, 
has long fince been difufed ; and the number of re- 
gents, conftantly refidtnt in the univerfity, is fo 
final 1, that it would be extremely troublefome, if 
not abfolutcly imrraclicable, to refume it. In the 
prefent method, the candidate folicits three mailers 
to be his examiners, and then obtains the pro6tors 
appointment or liceat. The mailers ufually per- 
mit him to chufe his own daffies. * It feldom hap- 
pens that more than two or three candidates are 
examined in the fame day, frequently only one.— 
The ilatute lays no injunction upon fcholars to 
attend examinations, and it is become rather un- 
ufual fo to do. No other mailer ever afliits at the . 
examination, befidesthofe appointed in the liceat" 

• I except London, where more opportunities are 
to be found than any where elfe. 

each 
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each college, fcarcely lefs convenient than if 
they were in the ftudent's own apartment. In the 
univerfity at large, j)rofeflbrfhips eftablifhed 
with ample ftipends ; in colleges, tutors and 
le&urers.. The buildings convenient, elegant* 
fpacious, airy. The apartments of ftudents for 
the moft part handfome and commodious, filent, 
retired, and in every refpeft fitted for a life of 
ftudy. Sweet gardens and groves, delightful 
walks and rural retreats *. Add to all this, 
that the high antiquity of the places, and the? 
many great and learned perfons who have iffued 
from them, give them a moft venerable air, and 
tend to animate the ftudent with a generous 
emulation +. 

# Some very eminent poets have not, however, 
been very fond of the univerfities. Witnefs Mil- 
ton and Gray, cum multis alris. The fettering of 
fuch men with ftatutes, difputations, &c. &c. was 
like confining an eagle in a cage. 

f Cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memorial 
dignos viros acceperimus multos efle verfatos mag is 
xnoveamur, &c. ... Me quidem ipsa ill m 
kostrje Athene non tarn operibus magnificis 
exquifitifque antiquorum artibus dele&ant, quam. 
recordation e fummorum virorum, ubi quifqu: ha- 

BITARE, Ubi SEDERE, ubi DISPUTARE fit folltUS. 

When we fee thofe places in which many memorable 
men have been con<verfant, we are more affettcd with 
the idea* &c. . . . For my own part, our At bent 
does not pleafe mefo much by its magnificent buildings y 
He.' as by the recoiled ion of its great men, 
tvhere eacfi of them ufed to lodge , toft, to di/pute. 

Cic. 

But 
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But as this reform may be diftant, and as, in 
the fincerity of my heart, I confider the fending 
a fon thither at prefent, without particular pre- 
cautions, as a mod dangerous meafure ; a mea- 
fure which may probably be deftru&ive of his 
learning, his morals, his health, his character, 
and his fortune, if he has one ; I think it a duty 
incumbent on me to point out, as well as I am 
able, the moft likely means to fave all thefe front, 
deftru&ion, and to obtain the natural advan- 
tages of thefe diftinguiihed feminaries. 

In the firft place, boys fhould not be fent to- 
the univerfity fo young as they often aie*. 1^ 

• Mechovius, who has written very fenfibly on 
the fubjeft of education in his Hermathena, ad- 
vifes, that the fcholar fhould be kept at fchool till 
the age of one and twenty. Upon which 
circuraftance the judicious Morhof remarks, Quam 
bene cum republica ageretur, fi beatis illis modef- 
tifque gradibus primum ad academias, et ab illis 
ad catbedras, tribunalia, et fubfellia procederemus. 
Sed volarjca hodie omnia funt -et fuperficiaria,. 
cum plurima para juvenum folam oftentare fpe- 
ciem, quam folidam praeftare eruditionem, malit ; 
quo fit, ut pre pe diem Barbaries omnia occupet, 
et ubique improbitas et ignorantia triumphet. — 
How happy would it be for the, public, if we Jhould 
advance by tho/e flow and mo deft fleps to the univer* 
flty, and then to the pulpit, the bar, He. But in the 
prefnt time, all our improvements are hafty andfuper- 
fcial, //nee moft young men had rather make an often- 
taticus difplay of appearances, than acquire folid 
erudition ; whence it arifes that barbarifm has almoft 
fe/zed every thing, and that wickednefs and ignorance 
every where triumph. 

is 
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is really cruel to let a boy of fifteen be precipi- 
tated into drunkennefs and debauchery. By a 
too early entrance, his health will be injured, his 
peace of mind broken, his learning loft, and his 
morals depraved. Examples and opportunities 
for vice abound, and the inexperience, and want 
of refolution, chara&eriftic of boys, will render 
it difficult to avoid contagion. There are in- 
ftances of thofe who have gone through with 
fafety at this very early age : but they are few, 
in comparifon with thofe who have fuftained 
fuch injuries as they have long and feverely felt. 
Every one, on putting on the academical drefs, 
commences a man in his own opinion, and will 
often endeavour to fupport the chara&er by the 
pra&ice of manly vices. I advife, therefore, 
that no boy (hall be fent to the univerfity till he 
is nineteen years old *. An additional reafon is, 
that, in four years, he may take a batchelor's de- 
gree; and four years bring him to the age at 
which he may go into orders, or enter with 
propriety into other profeflions. But when a 



* Mr. John Clarke is of the fame opinion ; but 
the reafon he gives for his opinion is, that the vul- 
gar method of teaching in fchools is so very 
silly, that a boy cannot be prepared for college 

before that age. It is very certain, that from 

boys being fent too foon to the univerfity, the 
work of the fchool is obliged to be done there for 
three years. Whereas fcience and philofophy are 
the proper liudies of the univerfity, according to 
their inilitudon. 

boy 
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boy enters at fifteen*, he takes his degree at 
nineteen, and then waits till three-and- twenty 
without employment. This awkward interval 
is not often fpent in the univerfity, but in the 
cpuntry, and in the employments of a fportf- 
.man and man of pleafure. Four years of idle- 
nefs. irmft make great havock in his learned at- 
tainments. Let it be confidered how much 
more advantageoufly the fou» years from fifteen 
to nineteen would be (pent in a well-dire6ted 
fchool. Such a foundation would be laid in 
claffical learning, as would fcarcely ever give 
way, >even though it mould fufrer a temporary 
negle£fc. 

I am aware that all boys cannot wait at 
fchool toll nineteen, becaufe vacancies in fcholar- 
ihips, exhibitions, and fellowfhips, often Aim- 
nrion them unexpectedly before that time. But 
I muft exhort parents not to let their fons. incur 
.danger of moral and .mental corruption, for the 
lake of adding a few pounds a year to their al- 
lowance. Where any confiderable advantage 

* Till the childe hath fome good underftanding 
•ofhimfelf and book; till he can command the 
one, and will ufe the other, what fhould he do 
abroad either at ahe universities, innes of court, or 
in a farre country? . . . Youth will leave that 
they underftand not and find no fweetnefle in, and 
will go to that which they can do, and their na- 
tures muft needs relifh. 

Woodward's Childe's Patrimonie. 

But let them underftand their books, and they 
will not fail to find a fweetnefs in them. 

i is 
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is to be obtained, I cannot expeft, in thefe 
times, that it will be foregone ; but every pre- 
caution muft be ufed to obviate the ill confe- 
quences of embarking a boy without a proper 
pilot, on a wide and ftormy ocean. 

Whenever the circumftances of the parent 
will admit, a private tutor of character muft be 
engaged. A compenfation muft be made him 
fufficientto induce him to infpeS his -pupil not 
•only m the hours of ftudy, but alfo of amufe- 
ment; and I would give particular directions, 
that the pupil (hould never take a walk or a ride 
but in the company of the private tutor, or of 
thofe whom he may approve. A faithful tutor, 
who will thus condefcend to watch the moral 
condudt of his pupil, will be far more defirable 
than a man of genius and learning, who will 
only attend to literary improvement. 

I (hall not lay down any rules for the con- 
duct of academical ftudy, but fhall content my- 
felf with advifing the parent to place his fon 
under fome ingenious and worthy tutor, and then 
tofubmit the conduct of his education at the uni- 
verfity entirely to the tutor's direction. The col- 
lege tutors are often, it is to be prefumed *, men 
of judgment, as well as learning and morals, and 
are well qualified to direct the ftudent in every 
part of his conduit. It is at the fame time to 

* " Touching fome tutors and their proceeding 
with their pupils, then and now, as I think it not 
a patterne for imitation, fo I know it to be above 
my cenfure." . 

Woodward's Childe's Patrimonie. 

be 
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be lamented that from the number of pupils 
ufually allotted to one, he is incapable of paying 
all that attention to each, which a tender parent 
muft defire. For that reafon, I wifli a private 
tutor to be joined with the college or official 
tutor, whenever it can conveniently be effected. 
1 own, for my own part, I (hould be afraid to 
tfuft a fon without one. The private tutor, it 
muft be remembered,, {hould have the whole 
management of the pupil's finances. Scarcely 
any but thofe who have refided in the univerfity, 
or are parents of pupils, can form an adequate 
idea of the many evils of every kind and degree, 
which would be avoided by giving a prudent 
private tutor full powers to direct the expences 
of his difciple *. 

Under fuch reftriftions, and with a few 
public alterations, I repeat, that no place is 
better calculated for ftudious young men, than 
thefe venerable feats of the mufes, to which 
they have for ages reforted. To prove that 

* For want of this precaution, young men edu- 
cated in the univerfities frequently become de- 
bauched fpend thrifts, and complete the character 
jthus well drawn by an antient : 

' O* wotitpici riq ovaiccq vnea^oy\t^ t xcfttyixpZlts rot ayfor, 
^apTrd^oklei; rm onciocv, \a$vpo7rwXovvli<; rat. vwetixpvlcc? 
axowovfec, ov t» fotixirounflah othha. r\ $x?rccvr l $r l o'sleu 9 ovi* 
T* «ngifV«f» ctteut ti ov »6£»§>a»* EN TH NEOTHTI TA 
•TOY THPflL EOOAIA nPOKATANAAISKONTET. 
XAIPONTEE TH ETAIPA, OY TOIL ETAIPOir* 
KAI Tfl*OIN«, OY TOIL ZYMIIOTAIE. 

Athenjeus. 

they 
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they are capable of forming the greateft cha- 
racters in every department, I appeal to the 
annals of my country. And I cannot help 
thinking, that their declared enemies, thofe who 
with to deftroy, or totally alter their conftitu- 
tion, are of that defcription of men who envy 
the advantages which they have never ihared, 
or who, from an unfortunate mode of thinking, , 
endeavour to overturn all the antient eftabhih- 
ments, civil and ecclefialtical *.• 

* In academia confluxus eft ingeniorum vario- 
rum, etiam diverfiflimorum ; repenuntur ibi ho- 
mines pravi etiam ac flagitiofi, per quos animi 
fimpliciores facile corrumpuntar. Eft ibi etiam. 
major aliquanto vivendi libercas, quam in pracfen- 
tia et fub oculis parentum. Dantur occafion s 
difcurrendi, potandi, ludendi alea et tffTeris. . . . 
Adde quod Feperiantur, qui his modi quaeftum 
faciunt, ftultxque juventutis pixmptituainein fa- 
cilitatemque, habeant v.&igalem. An ergo meos 
filios tot periculis ulti 6 exponam ? Scil cet ucique, 
cafte, moderat ,, fobrie, honefte vivitur, acaaemia 
fola excepta. . Vel ii hoc male fingitur, quid noa 
et alibi profpicimus fecuritati noftrorum ? Aui ii 
poftumus alibi, cur Hcebit minus in acaciemia? 
Sunt profe&d ibi quoque leges, funt magiltraius, 
font viri boneftatis virtutifque amantes, et nter- 
dum plus, quam nonnulli volunt ngidi ac feveri. 
Non igitur academia in cauia fi qui in ea male 
vivant, non ordo profeflbrius, non vaeirra a regi- 
bus optime conftituta et quanta 1 pofiunt onfcrvari 
folk a diligent! a. . . . Quare m^net v.rum rjind 
innuebam fuperius, educationis locum maxi.ne 
ldoneum academiam efle. In the univerfty tk»>e 
is a confluence of various difpofitions ; even of the 
tnoji oppojtte. Bad, nay very wicked perfons a<e 

Vol. -II. G found 
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found there, by whom unfufpe&ing minds are eafify 
corrupted. There is alfo there a greater latitude of 
living, than in the pre/ence and under fhe eyes of the 
parents. Opportunities offer of making excurfions, of 

drinking, of playing with dice and cards Add 

to this, that there are thofe who take advantage of 
tbefe proceedings, and levy contributions on the thought* 
lejfnefs and good-nature of inexperienced youth. 
Wbaty then, Jhall I, of my own accord, expofe my 
Mid to fo many dangers? Verily the world goes on 
ebafiely, moderately , foberly, honefily, every where 
tut in the univerfity. Nov), if this is really the cafe, 
why do vie not feek fecurity for our children elfevjhere ? 
Or 9 indeed, if we can find it fo elfevjhere, vjhat 
Jhould hinder us from finding it in the univerfity ? 
There alfo are laws, there are magiftrates, there are 
men vjho love bonefiy and virtue, and who are fome* 
times fir icier and fever er than fome would have them. 
The univerfity is not therefore to be blamed, becaufe 
fome live irregularly in it ; no, nor the profejfors^ nor 
the other wife eftablijhments of great men of old time, 
qvbick are obferved as ft r idly as the times and manners 
will permit • • . Wherefore that remains true which 
I hinted above, that the univerfity is fiill the fittefi 
f lace for education. 

Joannes Sch effer us, de In format. Literat* 
In the above fe&ion I have only taken notice of 
the Englifh univerfities. I am not experimentally 
acquainted with any others ; but I know that 
great pains have been taken to recommend the 
Scotch and foreign univerfities, to Englijhmen. — 
They certainly can be fuperior in no other relpe& 
but firiclnefi of difcipline. I believe Europe can- 
sot produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, 
in opulence, buildings, libraries, profefforfhips, 
fcholarfhips, and all the external dignity and me- 
chanical apparatus of learning. If there is an in- 
feriority, jt is in the persons, not in the places or 

their 
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their confutation. And here I cannot help con* 
foiling, that a defire to pleafe the great, and bring 
them to the univcrfities, for the fake of honour 
and profit, and other political motives, caufes 
a compliance with fajb ion able manners, a relaxation 
of+difcipline, and a connivance at ignorance, folly % 
and vice. 

I will only add one more caution before I leave 
the fubjelt of literary advice. Let not the fcholar 
think his education finiftied, when all the forms of 
it are completed. Let him not clofe his books as 
foon as he has relinquifhed his tutor. «* Improve* 
ment is the buiinefs of life. And his days will 
pafs away pleafantly, who makes a daily addition; 
to his ideas. But he who deferts his books, from 
a common and miftaken notion, that after a cer- 
tain number of years {pent in the ufual forms, he 
Is completed, will loon find that his book will 
dcfert him. Non e buono chi non cerca di 
diventar mbgliore. He it not good <who does 
not endeavour to become better. He will have re- 
nounced one of the beft modes of fpending otium 
cum dignitate, a refpedable retirement. Some of 
the moft important profeflions (ho aid not be, at 
they often are, merely a genteel retreat for idlenefs 5 
nomine maompico, sbgnb otium. 

Tacitus. 

I omit what I had faid on the late prohibition of 
private tutors at Cambridge, by the defire of a 
refident member of that univerfity, who very ob- 
ligingly informed me, that though private tutors 
are prohibited, in order to prevent fome great 
abuies, yet when they are wanted for the purpofes 
which I have recommended in this fe&ion, they 
are allowed clandeftinely, or rather by conni- 
vance. 

I am alfo informed, that fome reformations be- 
gin to take place in Oxford ; particularly that 
G z programnias 
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program mas have been iflued out, requiring the 
younger members to be in their colleges at eleven 
o'clock at night. This, I am told, is only the pre-, 
lude to other falutary regulations. The public 
lias indeed every thing to hope from the judgment 
of the prefent Vice-chancellor, the Hev. Dr. Den- 
nis, TPrefi dent of St. John's College. The very 
refpe&able Dean of Chrift church, Dr. Bagot, has 
alfo fet an illuftrious example, in reftoring the 
difcipline of his college. It is an arduous under- 
taking; but there is the more virtue and glory in 
the accomplifhment of it. 

I hope I may take the liberty to add, from a 
fin cere defire to prevent evil, that fludents ihould 
not in general refide more than fevcn years in any 
univerfity. Secluded from the pains and pleafures 
of fyropathy, and from focial and family cares and 
fetisfactions, they fink into a sflfishnfss and 
indolence, no lefs fatal to enjoyment than to 
improvement. Thofe, however, who are really 
and not only nominally engaged in teaching; in 
lecturing, or in fuperintending morals, may cer- 
tainly reside without local injury, as long as their 
ci re u in fiances and inclination (hall require. All 
Others are mod truly characterized by the appella- 
tion of the Drones of Society, ignavum pecus. 

As the expences of univerfity education are a 
principal object of confederation with many, I have 
thought it expedient to fubjoin the following ac- 
count of a Commoner's expences at Oxford in 
1723. Luxury has encreafed fince that time ; but 
Otherwife, I believe, a modeft and temperate young 
man, of /mall or no fortune, might contrive to live in 
a decent mode, and anfvverall the purpofes of going 
to college, with a very moderate allowance ; efpc- 
cially with the afliftance of exhibitions, Bible, 
clerkfhips, fcholarfhips, &c. which are eafily ob- 
tained. 

3 ^ n 
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An account of a Commoner's expences in onj? 
quarter, at Hart-hall, now Hertford college, by: 
the worthy and learned Dr. Newton, the Principal. 

£• s. J* 

Chamber-rent — — 100 

Tuition and officers ftipends —250 
• Univerfity dues — o 1 

f Charter — — ■ ■ ■ o o 

B°dmaker's wages ■ o 6 6 

Domus ■ — • o o 3 * 

J Decrements ' ■ ■ o 4 2 

$ Servitor — 0-2 6 

Commons and battels (cook and ) ^ 

butler's falaries § included J 3 >* "» 

•» • 

7 17 '•« 
A view of each week's expence for commons, 
and battels l|, in the faid quarter, exclufive of the 
cook and butler's felaries. 

£. *. d. 
June 28 -■ — 044$ 
]ul y 5 — a 4 5I 

12 — — ■ .04 6f 

* To the readers of the unendowed le&ores 6d. . To the 
hedel of arts 2d. called Culet > i. e. Collecla. To the keeper 
of the galleries at St. Mary's 6d. To the clerk of St. Mary*f 
*d. 

•f Paid to the univerfity at Michaelmas and Lady* day only, 
for the defence of their privileges. 

X Each fcholar*s proportion for fuel, candles, fait, and other 
common necdTaries: originally fo called, as fo much did, on 
thefe account^ decrefcere, or was discounted from a fcholar*a> 
endowment. 

§ Four- pence a week to each of thofe fervants from every 
Commoner of the fociety, in lieu of all fees and perquifites be* 
fore received by them. 

|| Battels is the univerfity name for the expences which are 
incurred by boarding in a college, and which are paid to the 
fenf&r, 

G 3 July 
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July 10 


£. /. <T. 


4 Si 


26 


— — — —048 


Aug. a 


— 4 5 f 


9 , 


059 


16 

9« 


— — — 5 3> 


z 3 




30 


r— — — - — 04 iof 


Sept. 6 


— . — — J if 


«3 


— — — 4 n£ 


20 


— ~ — •• 4 -9f 


*7 


— — — — 4 uf 



3 7 7 

The peru fer of this account may be pleated to 
take notice, that this was a quarter in which there 
were fourteen weeks, and of which the Commoner 
was not abfent from the hall one day ; and that 
the pure commons and battels of this whole quarter 
amount 

£. s. y. 

to no more than — «— 3 7 7 

Add to this 
The cook and butler's falaries for four- 7 

teen weeks — — j ° 9 4 

The decrements — — 042 

Allowance to domus — o • 3 

The allowance to the fervitor for waiting 020 
The whole expcnce of eating and drink- 1 
ing, and of the accommodations and I 
attendance and fervice relating there* [ ^ * 
to, comes but to — — J 

Which (three halfpence over) is 5s. ujd. per 
week, or iojd. per day. 



After 
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After this manner did this Commoner live in 
Hart- hall ; and after this manner, within a trifle 
over or under (and, if an inftance be produced to 
the contrary, I will be bound to give a fatisfa&ory 
reafon for it), have other Commoners lived, and 
do ftill live in Hart-hall ; and afcer this manner, 
whenever my family are not with me, which fome- 
times they are not for a fortnight or three weeks 
together, do I myferf live in Hart-hall. Upon 
thefe occasions I hardly ever dine or fup out of the 
common refe&ory ; I neither vary the meat, nor 
txceed the proportion that is Cet before the lowed 
Commoner; ten-pence a day hath paid for my 
breakfaft, dinner and fupper. I have, I thank 
God, as good health as any man in England ; and 
as good an appetite as any member of the commu- 
nity ; and, for a conftancy, had rather live in this 
manner in Hart-halt, fo far as relates to eating 
and drinking, than at any nobleman's table in 
Europe. 



Ttst following are Miscellaneous Passages 
from Dr. Newton and Mr. Amhurst, en 
Subjects relating to the Universities, which 
are inferted in this Place for the Confideratk n 
of the unprejudiced Reader, and as Con- 
firmations of many Opinions already ad- 
vanced on this Book. 



There cannot be a plainer prorf that any fociety 
wants a reformation, than to (hew undeniably that 
it is faulty in its conftitution, as well as its morals; 
that the laws made for its prefervation and well- 
being are, many of them, wicked, unreafonable, 
G 4 ridiculous, 
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ridiculous, or contradictory to one another ; that, 
for the moil part, thofe laws, which are fo, are 
snore iniirted upon, and more rigoroufly executed 
than thofe which are not fo ; and that errors, of 
fome kind or other, either in the laws themfelves, 
or in the abufe of them, appear almoft in every par- 
ticular. 

J o give a juft account of the (late of the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, I mull begin where every fre(h- 
man begins, with admiffion and matriculation; for 
it fo happens, that the firft thing a young man has 
to do there, is to profit tute his x confcience, and 
enter himfelf into perjury, at the fame time that 
he enters himfelf into the univerfity. 

If he comes elected from any public fchool, & 
from Weftminfter, Winchefter, or Merchant Tay* - 
lors, to be admitted upon the foundation of any 
college, he fwears to a great volume of ftatuter, 
which he never read, and to obferve a thoufand 
cuftoms, rights and privileges, which he knows 
nothing of, and with which, if he did, he could not 
perhaps honeftly comply. 

H takes one oath, for example^ that he ha^got 
an eftate in land of inheritance, nor a pernevual 
penfion of five pounds p r annum, though per&aps 
he has an eftate of ten times that value ; being 
taught that it is mere matter of form, and may be 
very confeientioufly complied with, notwithstand- 
ing the feeming perjury it includes. 

To evade the force of this oath,, feverafperfons 
have made their eftates over in truft to a friend, and 
fometimes to a bedmaker ; as a gentleman at Ox- 
ford did, who locked her up in his clofer, till he 
had taken the oath, and then difpoflefled the poor 
old woman of her imaginary eftate, and cancelled 
the writings. 

That 
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That moft excellent cafuift, the prefent bilhop of 
Ely (Dr. Fleetwood), in a book entitled, Chronica* 
Preciofiem, has, with great judgment and accuracy,, 
clifcuffed this point ; <uiz. Whether a perfon, wha 
has an eftate of inheritance in land, or a perpetual 
penfion of above five pounds per annum, as thing? 
uow Hand, may with equity, and a good confcience, 
take the aforefaid oath ; and has determined it in 
the affirmative. But I am perfuaded, that that ex- 
cellent perfon would think it a very laudable de- 
fign, as the value of things is fo much altered finer 
the foundation of mod colleges, to have the flatutes 
alfo altered ; becauie many fcrupulous perfon s,. 
however fafely they might do it, will not take an 
oath -in any other, than the plain, literal, and gram- 
matical fenfe of it: neither, in ftri&nefs, ought the 
contrary to be commonly praclifed, becaufe it de- 
preciates the value of an oath, and opens a door to 
nmnberlefs evafions and prevarications. 

Within fifteen days after his admifllon into any 
college, he is obliged to be matriculated, or admit- 
ted a member of the nniverfity ; at which time he 
fubferibes the thirty-nine articles of religion, though 
often without knowing what he is doing, bein£ 
' ordered to write his name in a book, without men- 
tioning upon what account ; for which he pays tea 
ihil lings and fix-pence. 

At the fame time he takes the oaths of allegiance 
and fupremacy, which he is prae taught to evade, or 
think null: fome have thought themfelves fuf- 
ficiently abfolvcd from them by kiffing their thumbs, 
in (lead of the book ; others, in the crowd, or by 
the favour of an honed beadle, have not had the 
book given them at all. 

He alfo fwears to another volume of. ftirtotes,, 

which he knows no more of than" of his private coU 

lege-ftatutes, and which contradict one another in 

G 5 many 
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many in fiances, and demand unjuft compliances in 
many others ; all which he fwallows ignorantly, and 
in the dark, without any wicked defign. 

If I ihould fay that perjury in this cafe is inno- 
cent, as to the perfon perjured, and that the whole 
fin lies upon thofe who enjoin it, I fhould be 
catched up by fome of my readers, as maintaining 
the fame principles with our Jacobite High Church 
priefts, who have faddled all their late perjury 
Upon the King who made the oath, applying, the 
mod chriftian reafoning of &ge Hudibras, fo well 
known, upon this occasion. 

But, with my readers good leave, I think there 
is a great deal of difference between a man's calmly 
taking an oath, again ft the conviction both of his 
eyes and his confeience, for fordid lucre, or (to 
put the cafe in the beft light) for fear of ftarving; 
and another man's taking a blind oath, which he is 
unwarily led into, to obey a fet of laws, which he 
reafonably fuppofes are good laws, and conMent 
with one another (as any one would naturally con- 
clude), and for no fordid end- 

Indeed, the good men have got a pretty prevari- 
cation enough to excufe their contradictory in con- 
fident ftatutes, which is this : when a prior act, fay 
they, is contradicted by a later one, the prior one 
is abrogated of courfe, without any formal repeal ; 
or when a private ftatute clafties with the laws of 
the land, it is null of it fe If, as in the cafe of faying 
mafs, for which there (till is a ftatute, to which we 
fwear in the heap; but then we are told, that 
that ftatute is of courfe abrogated by the Re- 
formation. 

Now, though this may be true enough in law, or 
in the nature aitdreafon of things, yet I think* at 
leaft, there would be no harm in having them for- 
mally aboliihed, were it only becaufe they are ufe- 

left; 
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Ms ; for it would remove all pofiible occasion of 
.complaint and reproach; it would fatisfy fcrupulous 
consciences, and keep many confciences more truly 
fcrupulous ; for when young men fee that they are 
obliged to fwear to one thing, and do another, they 
will, by degrees, grow hardened in their minds, and 
wear off that ftriclnefs and regard for an oath, 
which they once had, always finding out, in the 
nature and reafon of things, fomewhat to abfolve 
them from the obligation. Be fides, I am afraid, 
that, in truth, all ftatutes which we have fworn to 
obey, ought, in foro confaentite, to be obeyed, 
however unlawful the matter of them may have 
been rendered by the legillature of the land ; 
vnlefs, in purfuance thereof* they have been 
xepealed. 

What makes me in {id upon this more than I 
etherwife ihould,. and ftrengthens my reafon s for it 
is, that we find the bifhop of Chefter* at the royal 
vifitation of Maudlin college, upbraiding them with 
this very thing : for when Dr. Hough, the prefent 
bifhop of Worcefter, told him that he would fub- 
mit to the King as far as was confiftent with the 
ftatutes ; the bifhop aflced him, Whether he ob* 

fcrved all thofe ftatutes ? You have a ftatute. 

kid he, for mafs ; why don't you read mafs ? 
Which Dr. Hough was forced to anfwer in the 
manner before mentioned, That the matter of that 
oath was unlawful ; and in fuch a cafe no man was 
obliged to obferve an oath; and besides, that that 
ftatute was taken away by the laws of the land* 
See Aylifie's Hift. vol. I. p. 365. 

6uch a reproach as this, however unjuft, from 
the mouth of a bifhop, was warning enough to 
then to take away, for the future, all occafion of 
triumph over the univerfnies ; but there is a ftrange 
temper in fome men, which will not fuffer them* 
G 6 to 
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to part with old foundations, however weak, rotten, 
ana obnoxious to the enemy. 

But I have not mentioned the moft abfurd thing 
in matriculation yet. The ftatute fays, if the per* 
Ion to be matriculated is fixteen years of age, he 
tnuft fubfcribe the thirty-nine articles, and take the 
oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, as alfo an oath 
of fidelity to the univerfity ; but, if the perfon is* 
»ot fixteen years of age, and above twelve, then he 
is only to fubfcribe the thirty-nin^e articles. 

What a pack of conjurors were our forefathers I 
todifqualify a perfon, to make a plain fimple pro-* 
xnife to obey his King, until he is fixteen years of 
age, which a child of fix is able to do ; and at the 
fame time fuppofe <him capable, at twelve years of 
age, to fubfcribe thirty-nine articles of religion, 
Which a man of threescore, with all his experience, 
learning, and application, finds fo hard to under* 
ffcand ! ~ I wonder they did not command us to 
teach our children logic and mathematics, before 
they have learned to read. 

It is hardly worth mentioning, amongft all thefe 
abfurdities, that by this ftatute many perfon s avoid 
taking the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy at 
, all ; for being, or pretending to be, under fixteen, 
when they are matriculated, they are excufed from 
it at that time; and I never heard that any hody 
was ever called upon afterwards to take them, 
nnlefs they take a degree ; but how many are 
there who (lay many years at Oxford, without 
taking any degree ? 

From fuch an initiation it is no wonder that we 
have fuch proficients, a race of profligate unprinci- 
pled men ; infincerity and immorality are the firifc ' 
tudiments of their education ; they ar,e trained up 
and tut' red in the arts of deceiving, and of being 
deceived* they are obliged to (wear to ftatutes 

which. 
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which they never faw, and. to fubferibe doctrine* 
which they cannot underftand, in order to fear their 
young confeiences a gain ft any future imprefficms ; 
that they may not, when they grow up, ftartle at 
things which frighten illiterate men, who have .not 
armed their minds with this fort of fcholaftic philo- 
fophy and academical knowledge 

By the munificence of various perfons, well af- 
fected to learning and knowledge, there are now 
founded at Oxford lectures and profeflbrfhips of all 
or moll of the arts, fciences, and faculties in the 
world, with profitable falaries annexed to them.- 
But it is very merry to obfecve how prepofleroufly * 
thefe places are difpofed of: inftead of thbfe per- 
fons who are thoroughly verfed in each refpective 
art, fcience, or faculty, they are, for the generality,* 
beftowed upon fuch as are utterly and notorioufly 
ignorant of them* and never made them their fludy* 
in their lives. They are given away, as penfions- 
and fin ecu res,' to any body that can make a good 
Jntereft for them, without any refpect to his abili- 
ties or character in general,' or to what faculty in 
particular he has applied his mind. 

I have known a profligate debauchee chofen pro*- 
feflbr of moral philofophy ; and a fellow, who never 
looked upon the ftars foberly in his life, profeflbr 
of ailronomy : we have had hiftory profefTors, whe- 
never read any thing to qualify them for it, but 
Tom Thumb, Jack the giant-killer, Don Bellianis 
of Greece, and fuch like valuable records : we have 
had like wife numberlefs profefTors of Greek, He- 
brew, and Arabic, who fcarce underftood their 
mother tongue. 

Indeed, as things have been managed of late 
years, it does not fignify a farthing who our pro- 
fefTors and lecturers are ; Davus will do as well as 

OEdipus to do nothing, but receive a certain 

fum of money every year for his negligence and 

perj vry: 
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perjury r a mere finecure does not require any ex- 
traordinary abilities. 

" I hope you intend to acquaint the world, a- 
" mongft or her abufes, in what manner the pious 
" defigns of thofe good men, who left us all our 
•• public 1 eft u res, are anfwered. Yefterday morn- 
•' mg at nine o'clock the bell went as ufually for 
*' lecture ; whether for a rhetorical or logical one, 
•• I cannot tell; but I went to the fchools, big 
*' with hopes of being inftructed in one or the 
" other, and having fauntered a pretty while along 1 
" the quadrangle, impatient of the lecturer's delay, 
** I afked the major (who is an officer belonging to* 
" the fchools) whether it was ufual now and then 
*' to flip a lecture or fo : his anfwer was, that he* 
€i had not teen the face of any lecturer in any* 
" faculty, except in poetry and mufic, for three - 
•' years paft ; that all lectures befides were entirely 
" neglected. 

•' Every Thurfday morning in Term time there 
" ought to be a divinity lecture in the divinity 
** fchool : two gentlemen of our houfe went one 
•*' day to hear what the learned profefTor had to fay 
" upon that fubject; thefe two were joined by 
4,4 another mailer of arts, who without arrogance* 
" might think they understood divinity enough to 
u be his auditors; and that consequently his lee— 
" ture would nor have been loft upon them : but 
** the doctor thought otherwife, who came at laft, 
'* and was very much furprized to find that there* 
41 was an audience. He took two or three turns 
••■ about the fchool, and then faid, Magiftri, w/ 
" non eftis Idonei auditores ; prater ea, juxta legis* 
€$ doSlorenv Boucher, tret non faciunt collegium*-* 
** <vakte ; and fo went away. 

" Now it is monftrous, that norwithftanding 
•• thefe public lectures are fo much neglected, we 
" are all of us, when we take our uegrees, char-. 

" ge& 
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" ged with and punifhed for non-appearance at the 
" reading of many of them ; a formal difpenktion 
* • is read by our refpe&ive deans* at the time our 
" grace is propofed, for our non-ap: earance at thefe 
•• lectures, and it is with difficulty that fome grave 
" ones of the congregation are induced to grant it. 
49 Strange order ! that each leclurer (hould have his 
" fifty, his hundred, or two hundred pounds a year 
" for doing nothing ; and that we (the young fry) 
" fhould be obliged to pay money for not hearing 
" fuch lectures as weu never read, nor ever com- 
" pofcd." 

This art of chopping logic (as it is mod properly 
called) is the eafieft art in the world - r for it requires 
neither natural parts, nor acquired learning, to make 
any one a complete matter of it ^ a good memory 
is the only one thing neceflafy to arrive at a per* 
fe&ion in it ; and even that may upon occaiion be 
difpenfed with; as by the following account of the 
method of their disputations at Oxford will ap* 
pear. 

The perfons of this argumentative drama are 
three, viz. the opponent, the refpondent, and the 
moderator. 

The opponent is the perfon who always begins 
the attack, and is fure of lofing the day, being al- 
ways (as they call it) on the wrong fide of the ques- 
tion ; though oftentimes, that fide is palpably the 
right fide, according to our modern philofophy and 
discoveries. 

. The refpondent fits over-againft the opponent, 
and is prepared to deny whatever he affirms, and 
always comes comes off with flying colours ; which 
muft needs make him enter the Ms with great for* 
titude and intrepidity. 

The moderator is the hero, or principal character 
of the drama, and is not much unlike the goddefs 
Victoria, as defcribed by the poets, hovering be- 
tween 
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fweeit two armies in an engagement, and, with air 
arbitrary nod, deciding the fate of rhe field. There 
is this difference, indeed, between the military 
combatants and our fchool combatants, that the 
latter know the iffue of their conflict before they 
begin, which the former do not. 

This moderator flruts about between the two* 
wordy champions, daring the time of attion, to fee/ 
that they do not wander from the queftion in de- 
bate; and when he perceives them deviating from, 
it, to cut them fhort; and put them into the right 
road again ; for which purpofe he is provided with, 
a great- quantity of fubtle terms and phrafes of art,. 
fuch as, quoad boc % & quoad illud, formaliter & 
materialiter, py i dicament alter iff tranfcendaliter % 
aftualirer 13 potentialiter. direfte £ff per fe, reducJivi 
&f per accident, entitatwe & quidditati e ve i effc. all 
which I would explain to myvEnglith reader with 
all my heart, if J could. 

Having defcribed.the perfons of this ethico-hgic*- 
fhyftco-metaphyjtco- theological drama, I will now give 
fome account of the drama itfelf, or rather of the 
method of conducing it. 

Academical difputations are two-fold, ordinary 
and extraordinary : ordinary difputations are frhofe 
which are privately performed in colleges every day, 
or twice or thrice a week (according to different 
eoftoms or ftatutcs) in Term-time ; extraordinary 
difputations I call thofe which are performed in 
the public fchools of the univerfity, as requifite 
qualifications for degrees : the method- of both it 
the fame, and equally arduous is the performance* 
But I will confine my account to the public dif- 
^putations, becaufe more folemn and important thai* 
the other. 

When any perfon is to come up in the fchools to 
difpute (pro forma) for his degree, he is obliged by 
ftatute to fix a paper upon, Doth the gates of the 

fchools, 
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fchools, before eight o'clock in the morning, figni- 
fying that he is to difpute in the* afternoon upon, 
fuch a queftion which is to be approved of by the 
matter of the fchools > with his own name, and the 
name of the college or hall to which he belongs. 

All fludents in the univerfity, who are above one 
year's (landing, and have not taken therK-batcBelbr 
(of arts) degree, are required by flatute to "be pr\- 
fent at this awful folemnity, which is defigned for ' 
a pablic proof of the progrefs he has made in the 
art of reafoning; though, in fact, it is no more 
than a formal repetition 6f a fet of fyllogifms upon 
fome ridiculous queftion in logic, which they get by 
rote, or, perhaps, only read' out of their caps, 
which lie before them with their notes in them: 

Thefe commodious fets of fyllogifms are called 
Strings, and defcend from undergraduate to under- 
graduate, in a regular fueceflion$ fo that, when any 
candidate for a degree, is to exercife his talent in 
argumentation, he has nothing elfe to do, but to 
enquire amongft his friends* for a firing upon fuch 
or fuch a queftion, and to get it by heart, 01* readit 
over in his cap, as afore faid. • I have in my cuftody 
a book of firings upon mod or all of the queftion* 
difcufled in a certain college, very famous for their 
ratiocinative faculty; on the firft leaf of which are 
thefe words, 

- Ex dono Richafdi P— e prima ClaJJi Benefaftoris 
mumfictntiffimi. 

From whence it appears, that this Richard P— e 
was a great firing-maker, and by his beneficent tam- 
bours had furnilhed his fucceffors in the firft claf*, 
with a fufficient inheritance of fyllogifms, to be 
as'gociid logicians as himfelf, without taking any 
pains. 

Behold, 
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Behold, loving reader, the whole art and myftery 
of logic* as it is taught in the mod famous uni- 
yerfity in the world ; and judge for thyfelf, whe- 
ther Sir Richard Steel has not defcribed k very 
juilly in his dedication to the Pope, thus i 

" This method may be called the art of wrang- 

• *• ling, as long as the moderator of the difpute i« 
" at leifure ; and may well enough be fuppofed to 
" be a game at learned racket. c The queftion is- 
•• the ball of contention ; and he wins, who fhew* 
** him (elf able to keep up the ball longeft. A 
" fyllogifm flrikes it to the refpondent : and a 
" negation, or a lucky diftin&ion returns it back 

r " to the opponent ; and fa, it flies over the heacU 
**' of thofe, who have time to fit under it, till the 
" judge of the game (bikes it down, with authority, 
" into reft and filcnce./' 

I forgot, in ray laft paper, to meotion, that our 
Chriftian Mother of arts and fciences took a par- 
ticular liking to an old heathen, atheiilical philo- 
fopher, one Ariftotle by name, to whofe mufly 
fy (terns of logic, rhetoric, politics, and ethics, (he 
was fo much wedded, that fhe conftituted them the 
ftandards of thofe arts to all Succeeding genera- 
tions ; and by ftatute obliged her matriculated iflue 
to defend and maintain all his peripatetical doc- 
trines, right and wrong together, to the I a it gafp of 
their breath, and the lad drop of their ink ; and it 
was further ena&ed, by the authority afbrefaid, 
that if any perfon fhould prefume to difpute . or 
deny the Stagyrite's opinion in any public -excrcife, 

.the faid exercife fhould not pafs pro forma \ and 
moreover, that the audacious delinquent fhould be 
fined five (hillings for every fuch offence ; a fum, 
which every philofophical Freethinker does not 
care to pay, for pretending to be wifer than hi* 
forefathers » 

This 
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. This old Pagan was undoubtedly a very learned 
man in his time, and has left feveral notable 
treatifes behind him ; nay, I will fuppofe, in his be- 
half, that we have had nothing like them publilhed 
ever fince, except (abfit iniridia <verbf) the infpired 
books of the New Teftament; though a very able 
logician, and an Oxonian too, nay, and a member 
of a college, where Ariftotle has no reafon to com* 
plain of difrefpecl, has been heard to declare, that 
The beft book that was ever written, except the 
Bible, was Smiglecius. 

For my part, I cannot agree with this learned 
gentleman, but firmly and orthodoxly believe that 
Ariftotle, as by law eftabli(hed, is the bell author, 
that ever fet pen to paper : I have indeed often 
heard our countryman, John Locke, put in compe- 
tition with him; but to me it feems very plain 
that Ariftotle was a deeper fcholar than Locke, be* 
caufe he wrote in Greek (which was his mother 
tongue), and a better churchman, becaufe lefs of a 
Onriftian. 

Bat, as great a friend as 2 am to this old heathen 
philofopher, I can fee no reafon to believe every 
thing he fays, nor to fwallow his truths and his 
wifehoods together ; I would therefore humbly 
propofe a reformation of learning from the philo- 
sophical popery which prevails at prefent in our 
univerfities ; I would have no more an infallibility 
pretended to in the fchools, than in the church ; no 
abfolute determination . of fpeculative points repofed 
in any man, or body of men ; but I would have 
an u iverfal toleration allowed to all Students and 
lovers of truth, to enquire imparttalfy after it, and 
to difpute freely about it ; I would have all inex- 
plicable jargon, infignificaat terms, and empty 
phrafeology, with which our difputations have 
been long encumbered, banifhed from the fchools; 
and in a few words, I would have our learned edu- 
cation* 
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cation, which at prefent (bars too far into metaphy- 
fica] and inviiible regions, reduced to natural reafort 
and common fenfe. 

I am glad that, in fome colleges in Oxford, this 
reformation of learning is already begun ; where, I 
hear, it is frequent for the tutors, in their lectures 
upon many points of philofophy, to tell their pupils 
that, in the fchools, they muft hold fqch a fide of 
the argument ; but that the other fide is demon- 
ftrably the right fide. 

If this honeft fpirit of reformation fhould pre- 
vail, we might expe£t to fee plain truth and fin cere 
knowledge ftaurifh in our univerfities, inftead of 
falfe learning and difguifed ignorance. 

But, fays the rigid difciplinarian, fhali we have 
no ftated rule to go by ? no fixed method of decid- 
ing our difpntes ? What endlefs animofities and 
quarrels will arife amongft ignorant and obftinate 
men, if we are all left to our own licentious ima* 
ginations and unreftrained judgments ? 

To this I anfwer, that if we have any ftated rale 
or fixed method of deciding difputes, betides the 
force of truth and conviction, we had as good not 
difpute at all ; if A ri do tie is to be our gofpel, let 
vs even turn to the words of Ariftotle, and not 
rend the peripatetic church with needlefs fchifm* 
and divifions. 

But, if an univerfal liberty were allowed to de- 
bate upon all fubje&s with freedom and impartial* 
Irty, 1 fhould not be in any great pain for the con- 
fequence; it is, indeed, pretended, that Ariftotle'* 
authority was firft of all eftablifhed, to prevent thofe 
quarrels and fkirmifhes which ufed frequently to 
happen in the univerfities between different par- 
ties of fcholars, who maintained different (pinions,, 
and fcorned to yield either of them to the ot.er ; 
in which cafe they ufed to adjourn from the (enrols 
into fome neighbouring field, and there finifh their 

debates 
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debates with .more convincing arguments, and more 
unan-fweraole Jyllogifms. 

In thefe polemical debates (properly fo called) it 
is (aid that many perfons were (o thoroughly -con- 
futed by their antagoniits, that they never opened 
their mouths in controverfy agiin, nor ever hunted 
another queftion through the wild macanders of 
mood and figure. r 

To reftore, therefore, the public peace, and to 
keep the fcholaftic difputations from coming to 
blows and blood (hed, it was found necefTary to 
eftablifh fome unerring rule of philosophical faith, 
and refolve the decifion of all controverfies into* 
fome certain method. 

This is the bed account that we have of the 
origin and inftitution of the Arrftotelical dominion 
in the univerfities ; we mult difptne to no purpofe, 
becaufe our academical predeceifors could not dif- 
pute without going to loggerheads ; and thus the 
folly of our forefathers (like Adam's fin) derives 
upon us the unhappy neceflity of defending abfurdi- 
ties, and of propagating falfhood. 

Whilft oifr education continues in this (late, it is 
impoffible that truth, or knowledge, or learning, 
mould increafe ; the moft chat we can expedl from 
it, or what it pretends to, is only to maintain the 
ground our forefathers got, and to make us as 
wife as Don Arittotle, and no wifer; with this 
unlucky claufe annexed to it, that we muft take 
his wifdom and his folly, his dreams and his ar- 
guments, in the lump together:- Ariftotelem 
Jimilittr tetamque peripateticorum dotlrinam pro 
*oirili defendtrt tcneantur. Vid. Statut. tit. 6. 
Se&. 2. ' 

To fill up the remaining part of this paper, I 
will prefent the reader with a (hort firing of iyllo- 
gitms, upon a common queftion, as it was difputed 

about 
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about three years ago; Dr. B— — n being then 
Vice-Ch r. 

Intrent Opponens, Refpondens, £sT Moderator. 

Opponens. Propono tibi, domine, banc queftionem, 
{viz. J —An datur acJio in diftans ? 
Refpondens. Non datur aclio in diftans. 
Oppon. Datur aclio in diftans ; ergo falleris. 
Refp. Negatur antecedent. 
Oppon. Probo antecedent em ; 

Si datur ftuxus virium Agentis, cum diftat A* 

gens, turn datur a£io in diftans. 
Sed datur ftuxus a/irium agentis 9 cum diftat 

agens. 
Ergo datur a8io in diftans. 
Refp. Negatur minor, 
Oppon. Probo minorem ; 
Vice Cancellarius eft agens; 

Sid datur ftuxus wirium Vice-Cancellarii, 

cum diftat Vice-Cancellarius. 
Ergo, datur ftuxus virium agent is 9 cum dif- 
tat agens 
Refp. Negatur minor. 
Oppon. Probo minorem ; 

Si difputans pam/ifUs* vel aliquis * Galero im» 
dutus timet, is patitur, dato /patio inter 
Vice-Cancell irium £sf difputantem <vel Ga- 
lero indutum, turn datur ftuxus <uirium Vice- 
Cancellarii, cum diftat Vice- Cancellarius. 
Sed difputans Parviiiis <vel aliquis Galero in- 
dutus timet & patitur, dato f patio inter Vice- 
Cancellarium faf difputantem <vel Galero /»- 
dutum : 
Ergo datur ftuxus virium Vice-Cancellarii cum 
diftat Vice-Cancellarius. 

• Wearing of hits in the uni? erfity it puniihable by ftatute. 

Refp- 
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Tlefp. Negatur turn minor, turn fequela. 
Oppon. Con ft at minor ex perfeSiffima Academia 
difciplina & experientia ; ks valet fequela* quo* ' 
mam incutere timorem alicui eft agere in alt" 
quern* 
Moderator. Diftinguendum eft ad tuam probation 
nem 

Terror non procedit a ftuxu five ex efflwviit 
Vice Cancellarii; fed Bedelli/ orfitan ' <uix. 
Whi s. s fcf M— ck Muff— nus) * haculis 
fuis incutiunt t erf or em, 
Et dicoi.feeundo, quod imaginatio Difputan* 
tis fibi incutiat terrorem ; quippe nihil eft 
materialiter terrificum <vel in Bar — io <oel 
in Whift -ro, *vel (utcunque obefoj in 
Muff— dino ; fit quamvis formaliter. 

I chofe to give my reader the foregoing firing, 
as a fpecimen of our learned difputations at Ox- 
ford; becaufe it was really a new one (which, I 
alTure him, is a very great rarity), and was, I be- 
lieve, made by the difputant himfelf. I give it 
him entire with all its app ratus and refponfe*, and 
repetitions, and diftin&ions, that he might fee how 
exact they are in the management of an argument, 
and how fkilful in fpinning it out to a due length, . 
with all the auxiliary redundancies of words and 
forms." Am hurst. 

Dr. Newton's refolution to preferve difcipline in 
the univerfity at aM events, does him honour, and 
deferves imitation. 

" Tell not me, " That 'tis a wicked age;" I 
know it. " That the youth of the kingdom, as 
" they become more corrupt, grow lefs tradable;" 

• The kcadlcs of the viUYerfity carry filter ftavet in their 
bands* 

% I know 
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I know it. " That the lefs encouragement there is 
«? given *o virtue and induftry, the more men na- 
" turally fall into idlenefs and pleafure ;" I know 
all this, and ten times mpre. «' That, therefore, 
" in this, as in other cafes, I ought to content my- 
" Ctlf 9 fmce I cannot do what I would, with doing 
." what I can." *No; I won't, I can be contented 
to earn my bread as hard as any man living. I can 
be contented to take fifty times more pains than, 
from my experience, or my profpeft, I have any 
reafon to believe, I (hall be either paid or thanked 
for. But I neither can, nor will be contented to 
take all this pains to no other purpofe, than to be 
confcious to myCclf, and to give every flcilful per- 
fqn an opportunity to obferve, that the work which 
is gone out of my hands is fuch as I may be a- 
fhamed of. I will therefore produce fomething 
that is tolerable, or I will do nothing in this way. 
If I cannot fend out into the world a man intended 
for holy orders with competent learning; reafon- 
able (kill in his profeffion ; ability to make his own 
fermpns ; with habitual fobriety and induftry; with 
courage and refolution to maintain all juft points ; 
and with modefty and temper to do it in a way 
that ought not to offend : or cannot have good 
grounds to prefume thus much ; I will not fend 
. any. And, that this may be effected in a good 
degree, I mud have my whole fociety, to a man, 
obedient to the rules of it. I mull confent to their 
admiflion ; have the appointment of their tutors.; 
difpofe of their time ; fee the evidence of their in- 
duftry ; direcl the choice of their company. A fo- 
ciety of young men redding in the univerfity for 
education, is better difperfed, than kept together 
upon any other foot than this ; nor, upon any other 
than this, will I keep this fociety together. 

. It is time for me to retire. I am n©w Mty years 
of age. The laffc twenty-five I have fpent in the 

education 
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education of youth. For every day of this beft part 
of my life, I have done ten (hillings worth of work 
for two-pence. And the eftabliftiing a difcipline in 
xny own fociety, fach a one, I hope, as would have 
effectually fupplied the defects of the prefent rule ; 
or, at leaft, have been lefs liable to be defeated 
(the only recompence I have defired) hath been in- 
duftrioufly oppofed; and oppofed, for any thing 
that appears, without either reafon of oppofition, or 
advantage to the oppofers. 

The fution I am in was not coveted by me, nor 
have I reafon to be fond of it. I was fen t for, from 
a very- peaceful retirement by my now deceafed 
friends, to do what I have been attempting. They 
might have too good an opinion of my abilities 
for the talk they defired to impofe ; bat I have fo 
far anfwered their confidence in me, that I have in 
•good earneft attempted it." 

Dr. Newton, Principal of 
Hertford-college, Oxford. 
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SECTION XL. 

APOLOCETICAL REMARKS ON THE FREEDOM 
USED IN CENSURING THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Incedis per ignes 
Suppofitos cineri dolofo. 
You tread on dangerous ground* Ho R. 

TN entering on the fubjeft of our universities, 
I. am fenfible that every ftep is attended with 
danger. I cannot fpeak of them truly without 
Jpeaking of them cenforioufly. But the attach- 
ment of thofe whom intereft has long conne&ed 
with them, or who are officially employed in 
fupporting their credit, will not fail to excite a 
warm refentment againft him who ventures to 
expofe to public view, the abufes and cor- 
ruptions which length of time has gradually 
introduced. 

Convinced, as I am, that evil tongues 
abound, and that envy and ignorance are prone 
both to mifunderftand and to mifreprefent the 
left motives and the moil laudable conduft ; I 
think it neceffary to fhield myfelf from the fiery 
darts of the calumnious, by a folemn declaration, 
that I write not the dilates of fpleen or of per- 
fonal animofity. 

The arts of worldly wifdom and of interefted 
cunning, are almoft powerful enough to deftroy 

both 
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both the reputation and the peace of any indi- 
vidual, who, in the profecution of an honeft 
purpofe, advances opinions inimical to their 
concealment or fuccefs. There are always 
multitudes ready to raife a tumult when their 
craft is in danger. I can bear both their fecret 
and open attacks with patience, and will only 
endeavour not to deferve them. I fhould be 
concerned, if any candid mind, diverted of local 
and interested -prepqUjeflions, fliould mifconceive 
my intention. For the fake of avoiding their 
mifapprehenfions, I enter into this explanation* 
Secret and caufelefs enemies, I can neither oppofe 
nor convert ; but muft leave them to the punifli- 
ment which malignant fentiments inflict on the 
bofom which is fo unhappy as to entertain 
them. 

I produce obfervations founded on facts. Let 
thofe who would controvert the obfervations, or 
revile the obferver, firft difprove the fa£s. 

I am perfectly convinced, that there are now 
in the univerfities, men as good and as learned 
as others who are not in it, and who never 
were ; but ftill I contend, that the general ten- 
dency of thofe inftitutions, at leaft as they are 
now conducted, is rather favourable to the 
diffufton of ignorance, idlenefs, vice, and in- 
fidelity. 

But the cenfure of the univerfities, in their 
prefent ftate, is by no means my ultimate fcope. 
It is but incidental and collateral. I fuggeft 
hints for an educatipn which depends not on 
local circumftances, but which may be purfued 
in any place, where tutors and books are not 
H 2 deficient. 
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deficient. Few, T conjecture, will be fo unphi- 
►lofophical as to affert, that opportunities for mental 
improvement arexonfined to the walls of colleges* 
or to the banks of the Cam and the Ills. A 
village retreat is preferable for the purpofes of 
ftudy, to a populous town, abounding with temp- 
tations to expence, to idlenefs, and to vice. A 
competent number of books muft be provided, 
and the fuperintendantihouldbeaman of known 
and approved character. 

I mean this ftudious retreat but as a tempo- 
rary expedient, to continue only till the discipline 
of the univerfities, both moral and literary, (hall 
be reformed. The univerfities are certainly 
furnifhed with many advantages which cannot 
foon be equalled in other places. When the 
abufes which time and neglect have occafioned 
ihall be corrected, I think it by no means ad - 
vifable, that the noble buildings, libraries, and 
foundations of various kinds fhould be abandon* 
ed. They may ftill be a national honour, and 
contribute to the national welfare. 

Perhaps it might be advantageous if the col- 
leges were difperfed ; if their revenues were 
employed in building and Supporting Separate 
colleges in various parts of the .kingdom. Each 
college is in fact a little univerfity. I am not 
fo venturous as to recommend fuch a difperfiort, 
nor fo vain as to fuppofe it likely to take place in 
confequence of my recommendation. If it 
{hould ever take place, it muft be when the 
hand that writes this page Shall be .united with 
*the duft. 

Such 
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Such a projeft may appear vifionarv ; not To 
i% the wifh to fee the univerfities, as they are 
now iituated, contributing all that their peculiar 
advantages feem to promife, towards the ad- 
vancement of the national learning, morals, and 
religion. Such an alteration I do not defpair of 
feeing. I am informed that feveral improvements 
have been lately made, and feveral abfurdities 
relinquifhed. I know too much of human 
nature to fuppofe, that the credit of thefe im- 
provements will, in this age, be allowed to any 
fuggeftions of mine ; and I am too unambitious 
to contend for the honour. If the improvement 
is by any means produced, I fhall rejoice, for 
At fake of that learning and thofe arts which* I 
have loved. 

But,<even in the prefent ftate of the univerfities, 
a young man who leaves his fchool with a good 
difpofition and a competent (hare of preparatory 
learning, may derive great advantage, if he is 
not deficient in private application. Well di- 
rected ftudy will produce improvement in any 
place. A fenfible and well-difpofed young man 
may make ufeof the advantages of our Englifh 
univerfities, and at. the fame time defpife thofe 
abfurd exercifes and cuftoms which difgrace 
them. The misfortune is, that young men 
who leave their fchool with thefe amiable and 
eftimable qualities, are by no means equal in 
number to the ignorant and vicious, to thofe, 
who . coming to fuch defective places of edu- 
cation as the univerfities of England, find their 
ignorance no difadvantage, and their vices no 
dishonour. 

H 3 The 
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Thcfuggeftions which I have given in various 
parts of this work, are intended to be beneficial 
to young men devoted to ftudy, wherefoever 
they fix the place of their ftudious refidence. 
I addrefs them with the faithfulnefs of a friend, 
and while I ferve them in their purfuits, and 
promote their real happinefs and improvement, 
I will bear every calumny and every fpecies of 
ill treatment which the freedom of my expref- 
fions may have brought upon me, knowing that 
a few years will place me out of the reach of 
human perfecution, that the evil will be but 
tranfient, and that the good, if I am happy 
enough to produce any, will continue its bene- 
ficial effedis both on myfelf and on thofe whom 
it was defigned to ferve. 
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ON THE PREJUDICES THAT WILL BE FORM- 
ED AGAINST ANY WRITER WHO PUBLICLY 
CENSURES THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Veritas odium parit. 
Truth produces hatred* 

THERE are in all departments certain pre- 
pofleffions which operate on the under- 
ftanding like the ihutters of a window, on a 
darkened chamber ; till thefe are thrown afide, 
the light of truth will not be able to find ad- 
mifEon. 

Many caufes contribute to prepoflefs men ifi 
favour of the univerfities, independently of ra- 
tional conviction* Antiquity has a wonderful 
effe& in fafcinating the mod perfpicacious eye. 
We enter at the univerfities, in the age of youth, 
health, and vigour, when every thing appears 
to us in its molt pleafing colours ; at an age* 
when we are gratified by laxity of difcipline, 
and by no means inclined to cenfure the want 
of feverity. 

In the courfe of ages many families are be- 
come attached to certain colleges, in which their 
relations have been advanced to profit and 
honour. A defire to tread in their fteps, and to 
make ufe of the univerfities as the ladder of 
H 4. ambition, 
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ambition, induces many to connive at faults 
which they cannot but behold and difapprove. 
The univerfity, it muft be owned, is a con- 
■ fpicuous place. The eyes of the public are na- 
turally turned to it, and many have been ele- 
vated to the higheft rank of preferment by 
gaining a diftin&ion in it, by a merit, which in 
another place would have patted away disre- 
garded. To be the fchool-fellow, fellow- 
collegian, or tutor of thofe who poffefs influ- 
ence in the difpofal of preferment* is one of the 
moft effedtual methods of arriving at pre- 
eminence. No wonder* therefore, . that thofe 
who find an univerfity fo ufeful, fhould b6 
quiefcent on the fubjedt of its defe&s, and fhould 
wifh to continue it in its prefent ftate, at leaft 
till the golden objeft is attained. 

Many in the middle ranks are plcafed with 
the advantages of fellowships, fcholarfhips, and 
exhibitions, and confider the univerfity not fo 
much in the light of a place in which phifofo- 
phy is to be ftudied, as where an eafy livelihood 
is to be obtained. I cenfure not the objedfc in 
thofe whofe circumftances render it neceflary to 
feek a maintenance for their children, with more 
eagernefs, than an opportunity of improvement. 
X only mention this as one among the rriany 
caufes which attach the minds of multitudes to 
the univerfity, independently of all ideas of 
moral and literary advantage. 

tndeed it would be tedious to enumerate the 
various prepoflefflons in favour of the univerfities, 
even in their prefent moft imperfeft ftate, which 
rjiuft operate in rendering the tafk of cenfure 

always 
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.always invidious, and often unfuccefsful. 
Whoever fhould undertake the tafk of recover- 
ing the ftate of the univerfities, would certainly 
meet with much oppofition. A reformation 
cannot be commenced even in a veftry, a ward- 
mote, or a turnpike meeting, without exciting 
fome among the malignant paflions ; much lefs 
in an univerfity, where fo many are really capa- 
ble of judging for themfelves on all fubje&s, and 
fo many more poflefs an opinion that they are 
capable. 

With refpefl to myfelf, I cannot flatter mjr- 
felf that I (hall not offend. Many will at- 
tribute whatever I fay to a finifter motive ; not 
only with a view to render it of no effeft, but 
to retaliate. 

The pride of many individuals exalted in 
rank, and advanced in age, will take the alarm, 
when they find cuftoms and inftitutions which 
they have fan&ified with their approbation, 
fiigmatized with public cenfure. Thefe will not 
fail to attribute all that is faid to an unbecom- 
ing arrogance and preemption. They will 
endeavour to filence the voice of complaint, by 
an affectation of fupreme contempt. 

Others, who feel themfelves very comfortable 
in the enjoyment of opulent indolence, will at- 
tribute every thing advanced in this book to 
officioufnefs and unneceflary intermeddling ; to 
a reftlefs vanity, to a turbulence of difpofition, 
to a love of innovation, and. to a defire of ob- , 
taining the honour of introducing improve- 
ment. 

H 5 Some 
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Some will pretend to difcover, by the fuperior 
fagacity of their minds, that the whole is the 
effect of envy, malice, or refcntment ; and that 
the proper method of fuppreffing it is tonegledt 
it.- Notice, they will add, will only give it a 
degree of confequence, which of itfelf it could 
not eafily attain. 

Among other modes of attempting to render 
my animadverfions ineffectual, I entertain no 
doubt but derifion will be called in as a power- 
ful auxiliary. The univerfities have long 
availed themfelves of this weapon of fclf-defence. 
The common rooms of Oxford abound with 
wits, from the punfter and acroftic manufacturer, 
to the fcoffer at all decency, virtue, and reli- 
gion. But the world is too rational to be guid- 
ed in its opinions in matters of importance, by 
a jeft. Argument muft be oppofed to argument, 
and fact to fact, or elfe the fcorner may fit in 
his chair, and exercife his fcorn without injury 
to any one but himfclf. Great laughers may 
be very entertaining companions in a common 
room ; but fober and rational parents, whofe 
hearts are concerned in fixing the place of their 
fons education, will deteft that levity which can 
trifle with a bufinefs of the higheft moment. 

A thoufand efforts will be made by the artful 
and the malignant, to prevent this cenfure from 
obtaining that authority, which, as it is founded 
on truth, it ventures to demand. But all that 
malice and artifice can effect, I have profefled 
myfelf ready to bear, if I can ultimately be the 
inflrument of producing fuch good to the com- 
munity, as the reformation of the univerfities, and 

a ra~ 
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a rational fyftem of education, cannot fail to pro- 
duce. I will fay with the antient, " Strike, 
but hear." 

I advife the candid reader to attend to fafls 
and rational conclufions. I take the liberty 
of cautioning him againft the overbearing au- 
thority of great names and high ftations. If 
what I fay is true and juft, let him not regard 
theperfon or the ftation of him who fays it, but 
Jet him honour truth whencefoever it originates. 
Time will remove prejudices, and the truths 
which I advance will force their way, when the 
oppofitton of pride and paffion fliall have fub- 
fided. 



H6 
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"-SECTION XLII. 

ON THE ORIGINAL INTENTION OF VK*± 
VERSITIE&. 

Antiquam exquirite matrem. 

inquire after the origin of your alma mater* 

Vine 

AT a time when books were fcarce, and 
men who knew how to make the proper ufe 
cf them ftili more uncommon, it became expe- 
dient, that thofe who wifhed to enjoy oppor- 
tunities of reading and oral inftrudion united, 
fhould aflemble in one place, where celebrated 
books and tutors were colle&ed,. and whence 
advantage might be derived to great numbers of 
ftudents from a few inftruftors. A torch was 
lighted in fome convenient fitaation, and all 
who wifhed to partake of the light crowded 
around it. A fountain was opened, and thou- 
fands aflembled to draw water, which they 
carried away to their feveral places of abode, 
and difpenfed for the refrefhment of the thirfty. 

To give a permanency to a place from which 
fo much advantage was derived, libraries and 
profeflbrfhips were gradually eftabltfhed. Many 
were defirous of making fome return for the 
benefits they had received. Books were giren, 
6 and 
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and pecuniary legacies bequeathed, till what 
began in poverty, flourished at laft in opulence. 

The fcholars originally refided in private 
houfes ; but many inconveniences were found 
to arife from this pra&ice ; and therefore halls 
and colleges, or feparate buildings appropriated 
to ftudents, were in procefs of time erefledl 
The charity and piety of founders and benefactors 
were defirous of adding perpetuity to the houfes 
whkh they eftablifhed. They therefore be- 
ftowed eftates for their fupport. Fellowfliips 
and fcholarfhips, which were originally fought 
folely for the opportunity of ftudy, now became 
objeds of purfuit for the fake of intereft. From 
this period univerfities began gradually to dege- 
nerate. They maintained great numbers who 
neither ftudied themfelves, nor concerned them- 
felves in fuperintending the ftudies of others. 
As fuch perfons poffefled no literary tafte, they 
found no pleafure in literary employments; 
they therefore clofed their books and fought 
cafe in idknefs, or gratification in vice. Still, 
however, it happened, that many among a very 
large number, had acquired fuch a love of learn- 
• ing, that no allurements to indolence could pre- 
vail with them to relinquifh the pleafure of im- 
proving in knowledge. Many valuable cha- 
ncers, therefore, were formed, and many lite- 
rary productions at various times appeared. 
Thefe, fhining like ftars in a gloomy atmofphere, 
attracted the notice of the diftant fpe&ator, and 
prevented him from attending to the multi- 
tudes of thofe, who flumbered in the cells of a 
college. 

The 
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TRe univerfity had provided not only pecu- 
niary allurements to invite ftudents, but attend* 
ing to the maxim that honour is the nurfe of 
arts, had devifed certain diftinflions or degrees 
of honour, to which certain privileges and im- 
munities, as well as reputation, were annexed. 
Thefe, it may be fuppofed, were at firft bellowed 
with fome regard to the refpe&Ive merits of the 
candidate who wifted to poflefs them. They, 
therefore, gave confiderable credit in the living 
world, as well as in the precin&s of the univer- 
fity. But as the gift involved in it an honour, 
fo the refufal conveyed a difgrace ; a difgrace, 
which operated fatally on the profperity of him 
on whom it fell. The world neglected and de- 
fpifed him, whom the univerfity had refuted ta 
decorate with graduation. This, however, 
became a fevere punifhment. The univer- 
fity obferved it, and began to relax fomething 
of her ftri&nefs. Men of moderate attain- 
ments, in confequence of this relaxation, reached 
academical honours with as much eafe as men 
of learning and genius; Academical honours 
loft fomething of their value. Time ftill farther 
relaxed the rigid fcruples of the original dif- 
penfers of the honours, and atlaft, not only men 
of very little merit, but men of no merit at all, 
came from the univerfity into the world adorned 
with every grace which the alma mater, in the 
abundance of her good nature, could beftow. 
After this revolution had taken place, it is 
not wonderful that the world began to lofe its 
reverence for thofe univerfity degrees* which it 
once confidered as the infallible criteria of lite- 
rary 
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rary merit. They ftill, however, evinced, when 
regularly taken, that the graduate had been a 
member of an univerfity, and this turned the 
fcale in his favour, when weighed againft a com- 
petitor who had never had an academical edu- 
cation. The laft fatal blow given to univerfity 
honours, was the praftice, which has become 
more common in this age than in any other, of 
fending diplomas from inconfiderable univerfi- 
ties to mechanics, and to perfons who had never 
been within the limits of the places from which 
they derived their illuftrious honours. 

When univerfities are fo funk in the public 
eftimation, when it is not honour, but profit, 
which fills the colleges of which it confifts, it 
is not wonderful that they ceafe to produce the 
moft refpe&able chara&ers either in the civil or 
literary republic. That this is now the cafe, 
the world has already complained. It is juftly 
obferved, that though it is true that many great 
men in the church and the law have been mem- 
bers of Oxford or Cambridge, yet that the moft 
refpedable never refided there long, and that 
they derive their right to be called members of 
thofe univerfities, chiefly from retaining their 
names in a book, in which all the members are 
enrolled. Unlefs, therefore, this circumftance 
pofleffes a fecret and fupernatural influence, they 
cannot have derived from the univerfities any of 
that excellence which fo fplendidly adorns their 
chara&ers. The truth is, that they derived it 
from themfelves, and from virtues and excel- 
lencies totally independent of local opportunities; 
but they entered as members of the univerfities, 

in 
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in compliance with the cuftoms of their country, 
and as a compliment to long eftablifhed and 
well intended inftitutions ; and perhaps originally 
hoping to derive peculiar advantages from places 
fb celebrated for education. 

As hooks are now multiplied, and men abfe 
to afford inftru&ion difperfed all over the king- 
dom,, it is evident that the principal caufe of 
eftabliflaing univerfities in an age when both 
books and inftruftors were fcarce, no longer 
fubfifts. Let them therefore be reformed, and 
rendered really ufeful to the community, or let: 
them bcdejerted- 
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sec t i o n xliit; 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY of Oxford. 

Omnia ruunt in pejus. 

All things degenerate. HoR. 

Another defect of great importance, is a negled 
of Governors of Univerfities, with regard to con- 
fultations, and of princes, of vifitations ; to obferve 
with diligence, whether the readings* exercifes f dif^ 
put at tons* and other academical cuftoms* anciently in* 
ftitutedyfiould be ftill continued \ changed* or reformed \ 
for as in all precedents, if the times wherein they 
began were dark or ignorant, it derogates from 
their authority ; and, as moft cuftoms and orders of 
Univerfities began in obfcure and ignorant times % it 15 
the more requifite they Jhotdd be re-examined. 

Bacon* 

THE chief inducement to an entrance in the 
univerfities of England confifts at prefent 
of a defire to obtain the lucrative advantages of 
fcholarfhips, fellowships, ftudentfhips* profeflbft- 
/hips, or other offices ; or to poflefs the nominal 
honour 6f what is called a regular education* 
There are few who will fay, that they go to 
the univerfity folely becaufe they believe that 
they {hall there be able to acquire fuch a fpectas 

or 
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or fuch a degree of knowledge as they might not 
acquire in any other place, where a competent 
number of books can be procured for ufe. I 
will take a curfory view of the univerfity as it 
is at prefent conftituted, in order to fee whether 
it deferves difefteem. 

The univerfity is governed by a Chancellor, 
who being a great ftatefman, is not expected 
to beftow his time or attention on academical 
government. Indeed, fuppofing him to be quite 
difengaged, the cuftoms of the univerfity have 
rendered his interference in a great degree un- 
neceflary. It is rather an honorary than an 
efficient office, and confidered only in this light, 

. it is certainly a very proper office. The Charw 
cellor ufually both gives and receives dignity 
from the univerfity over which he prefides. 

The Vice-chancellor, who is always arefident 
head of a houfe, is an officer with fufficient em- 
ployment. But his a&ivity is principally con- 
verfant in the confervation of external formali- 
ties. He prefides in the convocation, and tranf- 
acls a variety of Jjufinefs relative to the taking 
of degrees ; but I never could difcover that he 
is much engaged in any fuperintendence im- 
mediately conducive to moral and literary im- 
provement. Indeed I have often lamented that 
men of great ingenuity, and whofe abilities 
might have contributed greatly to render the 
univerfity an efficient place of education, hav^ 
been condemned to the long and tedious for* 
malities of the office as it now exifts. . He 

♦ufually appears with dignity ; and no other 
reform is required in this office, than that it 

fhould 
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ffiould be lefs occupied in the difguftful trifles 
of obfolete exercifes and forms, and more in 
the production of a&ual benefit to the ftudents 
who repair to the univerfity for fubftance and 
not for fhadows. 

The Proctors office is a moft excellent infti- 
tution, and I believe it is often executed with 
equal judgment and candour. During the time 
of my own experience at Oxford, I own it ap- 
peared rather wonderful that more frequent 
reprimands were given by the gentlemen in 
velvet fleeves, the diftinguifliing garb of thefe 
officers, to trifling neglc&s, fuch as the want of 
a band, or to the hair tied in a queue ; to a 
green or fcarlet coat, than to real and important 
irregularities* A man might be a drunkard, a 
debauchee, and a very ignorant perfon, and yet 
long continue to efcape the Pro&ors animad- 
version and penalty 5 but no virtue or regularity 
could protect you from his fevere cenfure, if you 
walked on Chrift-church meadow or the High- 
ftreet with a band tied too low, or with no band 
at all ; with a pigtail, or with a green or fcarlet 
coat. " Sir, fays the rigid difciplinarian, you 
break the ftatutes, call upon me to-morrow 
morning, and I will punifti you feverely as 
your offence deferves." Thefe cenfures appear- 
ed in general trifling; they might however 
have been tolerated, as proceeding from a defire 
to prefervc external decorum, the violation of 
which proceeds from little things to great; but 
they could not but excite the indignation of 
every fenfible obferver, when he faw daily vio- 
lations of the ftatutes, in inftances which tend to 

ruin 
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iHiirr and infamy, pafs totally unnoticed, or but*' 
flightly. corrected, for the fake of appearance. 

The Vice-chancellor and Pro&ors conftitute 
the only public officers who fuper intend the uni- 
verfity at large; and though there is much 
advantage in both, yet it muft be confefled, that 
they are, upon the whole, inadequate to the im- 
portant effeds which they were defigned to pro- 
duce. They are converfant principally in 
trifles, and in vexatious and tedious formalities,, 
which tend very little to eflential advantage ; or 
at leafr, not fo much,, as confidering the learn- 
ing and virtue of the perfons who fometimes fup- 
port them, they might be expe&ed* to- produce. 

But every college and hall is in itfelf a little 
univeriity. It has its head, its officers, its 
tutors, chaplains, fellows, gentlemen- com mong- 
ers, and commoners. The order of fervitors j 
an order which difgraced the common fenfe and 
humanity of thofe who inftituted it, is nearly. 
cxtin£h It was a painful fight to fee young 
men of liberal, education with gowns on their 
backs, ferving beer and cheefe to their fellow 
ftudents, who often were in no refpe&s their 
fuperiors, but in the good fortune of being able 
to procure a fcholarfhip or exhibition. .1 have 
no doubt but that the liberal fentiments of this 
age will abolifli this order from the few colleges, 
who now retain it. 

The heads of colleges are ufually married* 
men^ fettled for life in the univerfity, and living 
in apartments fimilar to private houfes. Their 
time is ufually occupied in the common manner - 
in which genteel families amufethemfehes. The 

little 
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little bufinefs which they are obliged to perform 
confifts chiefly in fuperintending the affairs 
relative to the revenues and finances of the 
college. They read no le&ures, and they 
feldom trouble themfelves with a< peribnal inter- 
ference in the prefervation of difcipline. 

This work belongs to the -Beans office. It is 
an annual office, and commonly is filled in re- 
gular rotation. The Dean takes care that the 
fludents go to chapel, and that they are not 
openly and flagrantly guilty of fuch irregu- 
larities as he cannot avoid obferving. As the 
office is but for a year, and the emolument but 
fmall, he feldom chufes to incur the odium of 
being a difciplinarian ; and of infpe&ing, with 
any peculiar vigilance, the conduct of thejuniors. 
Indeed, as the headfhip and many other emolu- 
ments are in the gift of the fellows, he is often 
very attentive to court the favour of the young 
men who are to fucceed to fellowfhips, and who 
may afterwards reward his negligence by con- 
ferring on him the honourable and profitable 
office of a principal. So that, upon the moft 
accurate examination, I am able to pronounce, 
that the Deans office is chiefly employed in the 
prefervation of external forms, and contributes 
very little to preferve the moral purity or 
virtuous habits of the young men who are juft 
come to the college. 

• The office of a Golfcge Tutor is ufually 
lucrative, and ought to be honourable. The 
pupils, unlefs two or three are engaged to a 
fox hunt, are fummoned to lecture four or five 
-times in the week. They attend one hour 

each 
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each time. If the lecture be a claflic, one of 
die pupils conftrues it with little interruption ; 
and if it be in logic, metaphyfics, or geometry, 
the tutor reads his hour, and the pupils yawn. 
If, indeed, the little improvement they ap- 
parently derive from fuch perfunctory lectures, 
arifes from their own fupinenefs, themfelves only 
are juftly culpable ; but if, as I fufpect, their 
very fupinenefs arifes from the indifference and 
dullnefs of the tutors manner, I cannot help 
thinking that the mode of giving college lectures 
ftands in great need of alteration. And, upon 
the moft impartial review, I fear I mud pro- 
nounce, however I may incur the difpleafure of 
thofe who are interefted, that this office, like 
all the others, is chiefly active in faving ap- 
pearances i and that it is inefficient, as it is 
now conducted, for the purpofe of literary im- 
provement, and the preservation of the pupil's 
innocence, finances, and character. 

With refpect to the prefent ftate of learning 
in the univerfities, I am certain I fhould be 
deftitute of candour, if I aflerted, that the moft 
confpicuous characters in them, are deficient in 
this prime requifite of an academical life. But 
I appeal to facts for an anfwer to the queftion, 
whether or not the caufe of learning is fupport- 
ed beft, by refident members of the univerfity ? 
As to non-refident members, men of learning, 
who keep their names in the books, but who 
have fperit a very little part of their ftudious age 
in the univerfities, I cannot help thinking it 
unfair to bring their excellencies and their per- 
formances as proofs that the univerfity affords 

any 
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•any peculiar opportunities for illuftrious emi- 
nence in literature. I muft cpnfider the uni«. 
verfities as public eftablifhments intended to 
produce a public benefit in return for the pri- 
vileges, exemptions and opulence which they 
enjoy. In what does the peculiar advantage 
confift ? Point out the benefits which might 
not be derived from other quarters, enjoyed in 
other places, and with lefs inconvenience, lefs 
expence, and more beneficial effedts, both to 
individuals and to the community ? 

With refpeft to the ftate of morals, I firmly 
believe that in no department a worfe ftate 
exifts. The navy and the army yield to the 
univerfities in many inftancesof vice and de- 
bauchery. There is, however, this difference 
which aggravates the depravity of academics, 
that they ufually fin againft knowledge, and, in 
order to keep themfelves in countenance, not 
only pra£tife vice with audacity, but contend 
againft virtue on principle. 

Where depravity of morals is remarkable, the 
purity and ardour of religion are not likely to 
prevail. It would be uncharitable to fay, that, 
the univerfities are remarkably irreligious. I 
know many ttiembers whofe piety is equal to 
their learning, and both of them are in ah 
exalted degree; but, at the fame time, fear 
there is too much reafon to believe, that infi- 
delity is gaining ground in the very places 
^rhich were confecrated to religion and its 
fupport. "Thetpupils are indeed compelled to 
attend the chapels in fome colleges, not left 
often than four times in the day ; but this, ft> 
2 far 
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far from promoting religion, feems really to 
retard or injure its growth ; for, in confequence 
of the frequency of the prayers, they are read 
in a hafty and irreverent manner ; and the pupils, 
from being compelled at unfeafonable hours, 
when they feel no impulfe of devotion, gra- 
dually form a habit of indifference to all reli- 
gious offices, and attend at chapel for the fake 
of form, or, that they may be feen to be in 
the college, like foldiers at the calling of the 
mufter roll. 

In no places are young men more extrava- 
gant. In none do they catch the contagion of 
admiring hounds and horfes to fo Violent a de- 
gree ; in none do they learn to drink fooner; 
in none do they more effe&ually fhake off the 
fine fenfibilities of Xhame, and learn to glory in 
^debauchery ; in none do they become greater 
ilaves to fafhion ; in none do they learn more 
extravagantly to diffipate their fortunes ; in 
none do they earlier acquire a contempt for 
.their parents ; in none do they learn fo much to 
.ridicule all that is ferious and facred ; in nonp 
4o they incur greater danger of ruining their 
heakh, fortune, character, and peace of mind. 
In none can young men be lefs foberly brought 
.up to the facred function, or to any other ufeful 
and honourable employment. 

If then this be the cafe, and there are a 
thoufand living proofs who can atteft it; is the 
univerfity a place proper for the education of 
chriftian clergymen? I verily beMeve, that 
much of the corruption of morals, and unbelief 
of peligion* which is now wfible throughout the 

nation, 
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nation, is derived from the ignorance, carelefl- 
nefs, and vice of clergymen trained in the uni- 
verfities of England. The foul fountain has 
poured its polluted ftreams over the country ; 
the people have tafted, and have been poifoned 
with the draught. 

Is it the propereft place for the education of 
gentlemen, who are likely to obtain a feat in 
the fenate-houfe ? If the rrioft unbounded liber- 
tinifm of fentiment and practice be a qualifi- 
cation for a fenator, then let him be educated 
in an Englifli univerfity, as it is now conftituted. 
Are thofe members of the fenate, who have 
been educated at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
moft diftinguifhed for their wifdom or their 
eloquence, for their virtue and their good 
example ? 

Panegyrics may deny, in the language of 
rhetoric, the exiftence of many evils which are 
apparent to every accurate and impartial ob- 
ferver. And I have no doubt, but that fome 
courtly flatterer, in the hope of favour and pre- 
ferment, may rife up and beftow every eulogium 
which his invention can fuggeft, on thofe very 
fubje&s which I have been \ed 9 by a regard to 
truth and the honour of the univerfities, thus 
freely to cenfure. 
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SECTION XLIV. 

ON THE STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

Tempora mutantur. 
<Ihe times art changed. 

A YOUNG perfon cannot be entered or 
matriculated in the univerfity of Oxford, 
without taking a variety of oaths. I cannot 
but qbje& to this practice, as it muft teach 
him to think lightly of the moft folemn afleve- 
ration that can be made between man and man, 
and the firmeft bond of human fociety. 

Befides fubfcribirtg to the articles, taking 
the oath of allegiance and fupremacy, and an 
oath to obferve the ftatutes of the univerfity at 
large, he is obliged, if he is on any foundation, 
to fwear another feries of oaths, of which he 
knows but little ; but by which he binds him- 
ielf to obferve every thing contained in the 
obfolete ftatute book of the college, which is 
not placed in his hands before the ele&ion, 
and is locked up ever after. I am certain that 
no young man can take thefe oaths, and per- 
form what they require j but, as there is a kind 
of compulfion, I hope the fin will be found 
venial. If it is not, what is to become of the 
great numbers of thofe who have entered 
in the univerfity fince the requifition of 
tbefe oaths, not one of whom could efcape the 
7 foare? 
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lhare ? It is an inaufpicious beginning of an 
academical courfe to be obliged to be guilty of 
perjury, before admiffion is allowed. Th« 
crime, I know, is explained away by learned 
xafuifts; but furely it cannot be neceffary to 
require the continuation of a pfa&ice, which is 
confeffedly attended with very little advantage* 
if any, but which juftly gives offence to a 
great number of ferious and judicious perfons. 

The ftatutes, of which a ftrict obfervance is 
requiied by the oaths, are of two kinds ; thofe 
of the univerfity at large, and thofe of particular 
colleges. They both contain a number of ab- 
furd and impracticable ordinances. 

The ftatutes of the univerfity at large are 
chiefly converfant in prefcribing little formali- 
ties in the mode of taking degrees ; fuch for- 
malities as are attended for the moft part with 
no advantage'either moral or literary. The few 
which concern the reading of ledTiures and other 
bufinefs, relative to learning, are never literally 
attended to* and often negle&ed entirely P. 

The 

* The following pafTage is the only one which 
the boy who goes to be matriculated reads, though 
at the fame time he fwears to obferve alt the cufloms 
and ftatutes of the univerfity. 

Statutum eft, quod juniores fcnioribus, id eft, 
f nondum Graduati Baccaktureis, Baccalaurei Artinm 
Magiftris, Magiftri it idem Dottorihus, debitam et 
congruam reverentiam, turn in privato turn in 
publico exhibeant : fcilicet^ ubi <:onvenerint, locum 
fotUrem udendo ; ubi ob<vii <venerint y de via decedcn - 
I 2 do; 
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The truth is, that in the revolutions of ages, 
time produces an alteration in ftudy, in the 
objefls of learned purfuit, and in the modes of 
education, as well as in every thing fublunary. 
The ftatutes ought to undergo a complete re- 
\ iilbn. They are too numerous, too trifling, 
too formal ; requiring minute obfervances and 
neglecting the weightier matters, fuch as are 

do ; et ad juftum tnter^vallum caput aperiendo, stque 
ctiam reverenter falutando et compellando. 

The under-graduates ntver do pay this refpeft 
to the bachelors, though they thus exprefsly fwear 
to pay it, nor the bachelors to the mailers. It 
would be thought rode in the univerfity at large, 
if an under-graduate or bachelor were to cap (for 
that is the phrafe of the place) before a per/on of a 
Superior degree, without perfonally knowing him. 
This refpec\ is only paid to the Vice Chancellor 
and Pro&ors. Then why make the poor boy fwear 
that he will do what no one does, and what, if he 
were to do, he would be derided for ? But here fol- 
lows the falvo. The fubfequent paffage is included 
in aparenthefis in the flatute book, and is read at 
the time of matriculation. 

Si vero aliqui fecus fe geflerint (fi juniores fuerint, 
et qui nondum gradum aliquem adepti funtj a 
Vice-Cancellario & Procuratoribus pro arbitrio 
corrigentur ; vel poena corporali (Ct per actatera 
congruat) vel fufpendantur a gradu, &c. 

Now, as ^his reverence is omitted, and the pe- 
nalty never exacted, why require the fcholar to 
read this paflage alone out of all the feclions of the 
ftatute book. Suppofing this ftatute to be obferved, 
yet furely fomething tending to more eftential 
benefit than mere external forms, might be read by 
the boy at his initiation. 

2 immediately 
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immediately connected with the a£lual improve- 
ment, either of the heart or of the underftand- 
ing. I could produce a hundred inftances if I 
did not iiflike the labour of tranfcribing obfolete 
ftatutes. It will be fufficient to refer the en- 
• quirer to the ParecboLx, or excerpta e corptre 
Jiatutorunty Un i v . Ox on . 

With refpeft to the ftatutes of particular 
colleges, it is not eafy to gain an accurate ac- 
quaintance with them. There are feldorri 
above two copies of them, and thefe are kept 
in clofe cuftody, except on two or three days in 
the year, when they are read, for the moft part* 
in a rapid and incorrcft manner in the college: 
chapels. 

They certainly contain many excellent regu- 
lations; but,* it will be acknowledged by the 
very belt friends of the univerfities, that they 
alfo contain many things which cannot be re- 
duced to practice, many which ought not, and 
fome, which are fo ridiculous as to take ofF 
that refpe& and veneration which mould natu- 
rally arife in the minds of all thofe who ate 
bound by oath to obey them. 

Will any man venture to affirm, that abetter 
code of laws than now fubfifts for the regu- 
lation both of the univerfity at large, and colleges 
in particular, might not eafily be compofed ? 
Will any man, in his honeft zeal, or in his moft 
interefted regard for the ftatutes, venture to 
affirm, that it would not be eafy to expunge 
the abiurd and impracticable parts, fo as to 
relieve the minds of young men from the pain- 
ful ncceffity of fwearing to obferve things, 
I 3 vvhicir 
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which they know at the fame time that they 
cannot obferve, and the obfervation of which is 
neither exacted, nor expected by, the very perfons 
who adminifter the oaths, and who, neverthelefs > 
are bound by the fame ftatutes, and by oath, to 
fee them punctually obferved ? 

In what confifts the objedHon againft a re- 
vifion, and corre&ion, and alteration of the 
ftatutes ? Let us deal plainly and openly. Let 
them who pofTefs moft weight either from office' 
cr chara&er in the univerfities, lay their hands 
on their hearts, and in the fight of God and 
riian declare, that they do not believe the ob- 
jections I make to the oaths and ftatutes, to be- 
well founded. If they cannot do this, and F 
am confident I might* if I chtife to ufe the 
word, defy them to do it; why ndt employ 
their leifure and their ingenuity in the reform-* 
ation of abufes, which prevent forfle of * the 
nobleft inftitutions in the world from producing 
their juft and legitimate advantages to the com- 
monwealth ? 

w But fhall we do it at your inftigation ? We 
cannot," fays an obje&or, " pay you fuch refpe& 
as to attend to your admonition. You are a re-r 
former, an innovator ; and we will not give 
you confequence by giving you attention. We 
are adorned with jthehigheft academical honours; 
fome of us are advanced to ecclefiaftical dignity, 
we are connc&ed with the great favourites at 
court, and fhall we take advice of any one 
who obtrudes it .unafked, and who comes re^ 
commended by no other introduction than a 
profefiion of relating the truth, and promoting 
1 know not what of public utility ?" 

To, 
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To all this, and much more, which will not 
fail to be thrown out, I anfwer, that I am by 
no means folicitous to be accounted the firft 
promoter of academical reformation. So long 
as the reformation is produced, for the honour 
of letters and the improvement of education* I 
am contented. I withdraw myfelf, and all 
felfifh confiderations. W what I fay be reafon- 
able, let no prejudice againft me retard its ad- 
miffion. I know it is common to affirm, that 
reformers ufually (land in need of reformation 
themfelves ; and, if any one fhould apply this 
obfervation to me, I will mpft readily acknow- 
ledges juftice. I confefs, with fincere humility, 
my own want of reformation y but if no imw 
provements are to be made in national places of 
education, till the perfons who are the inftru* 
ments to effect it are perfect, I fear the abufes 
and evils, which time has introduced, will never 
be corrected*. 

Ye numerous parents, who have mourned in' 
fecret over your loft and ruined children, your 
injured fortunes, and disappointed hopes, 1 aflc 
yon, whether or not I err, when I affirm that 
the univerfities want a reformation? I abide 
not by the decifion of cloiftered doctors, or of 
thofe whofe judgments are mifguided by pride, 
prejudice, or felf-interefh 
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SECTION XLV. 

ON THE RESIDENCE REQUIRED IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES, 

Annos feptem confumpfit Athenis. 

He /pent /even years at the univerfities , HoR. 

IT is no lefs true than obvious, that fhort 
relaxations contribute to ftrengthen the tone 
of the mind. But I am certain that a long in- 
terim ffion contributes not only to deftroy the 
learning already received, but alfo to weaken 
the power of the underftanding, and to retard 
the progrefs of improvement. 

Nothing, therefore, could be worfe contrived 
than the allowing of very fhort fpaces to be fuf- 
ficient to keep the academical terms. The 
vacations are thus lengthened, and may be 
faid to continue from the expiration of one 
term, not only to the beginning of the next, but 
to the time when it is necejfary to be in Ox- 
ford for the keeping of the next, which is 
much longer. 

For inftance, fuppofe a fortnight to be kept 
in aft term, or in June. The ftudent may 
then retire to his father's in the country, and 
amufe himfelf with rural fports, or lefs innocent 
paftimes in London, till about five weeks be- 
fore Chriftmas. A moath keeps the Michael- 
mas 
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mas term. The pupil is then at liberty again 
till about a month before Eafter. Then again 
till about the laft three weeks in May; and once 
more, till he keeps the fortnight in June, and fo 
concludes the academical year at Oxford. 

Thus it appears, that a very (hort time is 
/pent in the univerfity by thofc members who 
do not refide from choice, or who are not con- 
fined by interefled motives 3 fuch as the con- 
ditions requifite to procure a fellowlhip, or to 
preferve it. The majority are fatisfied with 
taking a ride four times a year to Oxford, and 
Spending there in a moft unfettled and uncom- 
fortable manner, about thirteen weeks in the 
whole year. The frequent change of place, and 
change of ideas, cannot fail to diflipate the: 
mind, which, if compelled to ftudy for ten 
months in the fame plan, would make con- 
siderable improvement. As things are now 
conftituted, the young man is almoft as un- 
fettled at the univerfity as if he were at an inn 
on a journey. He fcarcely takes off his boots the 
whole time. He frequently borrows a room to 
fit in. He has often no books. He is contented 
with complying with a few foolifh forms for 
the fake of his degree. He rides out every 
day, and is happy enough when his fortnight, 
three weeks, or month, is expired ; then he 
mounts his hunter again, fcampers home, an J 
once more joins in the jovial chace. 

Can any reafonable catife be afligned for re- 
quiring fo very little a portion of time to be 
fpent in a whole year, at a national place of 
education ? Would any parent fix his fon at a 
I 5 fchool, 
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fchool, where fo fliort a time would be devoted to- 
the bufinefs of ftudy, and fo long an one to idle- 
nefs and difiipatioa. He would be ftruck with 
the abfurdity of fuch a plan. What then cans 
induce the -public to fubmit to fo flagrant ah 
abufe, but an attachment to old cuftoms, a 
blind purfuit of thofe who have preceded ? Aa 
attachment which cannot continue for ever*, 
and which ought to be laid afide at this mo- 
ment, when the univerfity fuffers greatly in the 
general opinion. 

It is true, indeed* that fome are compelled to- 
refide the whole year, or the greateft part of it, 
but of whom do they confift ? of a fmall number,, 
and thofe too fuch as are induced by a regard to 
intereft rather than improvement, to continue 
at their colleges. They ufually find their re- 
fidence uncomfortable and unimproving ; for. 
there is little or nothing to be done in the va- 
cations, except by choice Few are fo refolute 
as to overcome the temptations to indolence* 
Thofe who are active, are active in mifchief^ 
or in frivolous employments.. 

The whole bufinefs of academical terms, of 
refidence, and of lecturing,, requires an imme- 
diate and ftridt examination. There is not a< 
ilngle member of the univerfity who car*, 
juftly defend it. as it now ftandS. Few ehoofe 
to appear in the work of reformation, becaufe it 
'is ufually attended with odium ; but, I believe,, 
that even they who are moft attached by local 
prejudices and perfonal connexions, will,, in. 
their hearts agree, that my obfervations are 
founded on fact. 

A re- 
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A reformation in the affair of refidence might 
be produced without difficulty. Common fenfe 
dictates, that the vacations fhould be but fhort. 
The engagements of the world are fuch, that 
young men will always find excufes for fre- 
quent abfence. Therefore, let not the univerfity 
allow an abfence y which even the moft diffipated 
confefs to be too long. Let there be (I mean 
not to adopt the ftyle of legiflation) but one 
term, and let it continue, without interruption, 
from the firft of October to the end of July. 
A week might be granted at Chriftmas to fuch 
as fhould not chufe to remain in the univerfity at 
that time ; and leave of abfence, on reafonable 
eaufes, and for a reafonable time, fhould be 
allowed, during the whole of the term, by the 
head of the hall or college. But furelythofe 
who are appointed to inftru& as tutors or 
profeflbrs, fhould continue, in con flan t fuc- 
ceffion, the feries of their inftrueHons. The 
lamp, which is to enlighten a whole nation, 
fhould burn, like the Veftal Fire, without 
intermiffion. There is then a never- ceafing 
light afforded ; and' all, whofe opportunities 
will permit them, fhould at any time be permitted 
to enjoy its illumination. Many an amiable 
youth would rejoice in the opportunity of re- 
ceiving, during two or three years, fuch in- 
ftru&ion. At prefent,. he goes to the univerfity 
with high ideas of the place ; but' finds the in*- 
ftru&ion interrupted, the refidence defultory^. 
and great deal of formal trifling in the place of 
folid utility. If he retain his love of virtue and: 
of. ftudy,. he finds his improvement muft chiefly 
I 6. be-- 
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be derived from himfelf, from his own unaffifted 
application. This, I am certain, is a common 
cafe, and if fo, in what confift the local ad- 
vantages of the place ? With the ufe of a mo- 
derate library, he might do as well in any part 
of England, Wales, or Scotland. If this be 
the cafe, the next queftion will be, Why all 
this expence ? Why thefe endowments ? Why 
this wafte of time and of opulence ? The 
public is egregioufly deceived; and the deceit 
proceeds from places which were originally de- 
signed to be the fountains of truth, learning, 
virtue, and whatfoever is beautiful and laudable. 

The effects of requiring a ftricT: refxdence for 
the firft four years, would be productive of a 
variety of advantages. Many a parent, who has 
feen his fon tempted by idlenefs to vice, and 
from vice to ruin, would have faved his child 
and his peace, if fuch a refidence had been 
required as would have kept him from the 
temptations of a corrupt metropolis. Many a 
.young man dates his perdition from the univer- 
sity vacations. He is held by no reftraints. His 
paffions are warm, his companions feducing. He 
haftcns to the region of delight, for as fuch, from, 
the error of inexperience, he is apt to coniider 
London. Money muft be fupplied, and, if the 
father withhold it, it muft be borrowed. The 
gaming-table is reforted to as a copious refource. 
Drinking is purfued as a relief from anxiety, 
and he lives and dies a wretch, who might have 
been an honour to his friends and his country, 
had he been reftrained from fchemes of expenfive 
and vicious pleafure, by being compelled to re* 
faience and application* 

The 
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The vacations which I recommend, are at a 
time when London is little frequented ; at a 
time when public bufinefs feems to be fufpend- 
ed ; and two months will be quite fufScient for 
the purpofes of vifiting friends and relations*, 
and for all ufeful recreation. 

If any prefer it, a month might be allowed irr 
December, and another in Auguit ; but I have 
chofen both the months in the fummer ^ be- 
caufe I am unwilling to lofe a month in winter, 
when all the powers of the mind feem to be in a 
better difpofition for ftudy and advancement in 
literary excellence. 
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SECTION XLVI. 



ON THE DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATION OF~ 
PRIVATE COLLEGES, CONSIDERED SEPA^- 
RATELY FROM THE UNIVERSITY. AT 
LARGE. 

Ego te intus novi. 

/ know your internal confiitution* Persius. .. 

T[ Have already faid, and it has been frequently 
I obferved,. that every college is in itfelf. a~ 
Tittle univerfity. It has its own ftatutes, prin- 
cipals, deans r tutors,, and all other officers ne- 
cefTary to conftitute a feparate fociety. 

In private colleges, it muft be owned, that 
the abufes and abfurdities of the univerfity are 
often corre&ed and removed. But ftill there 
are many defeds and faults in their conftitution 
and conduit, which render them far lefs able- 
to produce the good effe&s of a national efta- 
blifhment for education than they ought to be >t 
eonfidering the advantages which they undoubt- 
edly enjoy, I mean the advantages of large 
revenues, well-furnifhed libraries,, commodious- 
habitations, and every other external affiftance*. 
in the pui fuit of moral, literary, and religious 
excellence. 

But fellowships are often confidered by. 
thefenior refident fellows, not as places of dif*. 

cipline. 
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cipline or education, but as convenient retreats 
for the enjoyment of luxury, and the repofe 6f 
idlenefs. In confequence of this idea, the 
pleafures of the table, and of horfes and dogs,., 
are commonly the chief objefls of purfuit, even 
among thofe whofe feniority ought to render 
them patterns of all virtue, induftry, frugality,, 
and decency to the junior members. 

A young man enters at college adorned with. 
claflical learning, and hopes to inereafe his ftore, 
by the afliftance and example of learned men,, 
who, a9 his prepofleffions inform him,, take up 
their refidence in houfes confecrated to letters,. 
He finds them, however, for the molt part,, 
little attached to literature, but employing their 
attention and time in the purfuit of vulgar en- 
joyments, fuch as the uneducated chiefly delight 
in ; in the bottle, and in the joys of the chace*. 
But what can fuch an example be fuppofed to- 
produce among the young men ? It produces a 
general negleft of laudable ftudies, and a gene- 
ral love of ignorant jollity and low amufe— 
ments. 

The leflures read in the Halls of private col- 
leges are generally like thofe of the univerfity at 
large ; fhort, perfunftory, and of little ufe to 
real ftudents. The daily difputations are in. 
the fyllogiftic ftyle, and moft contemptible both 
for manner and matter. The declamations, 
themes, and verfes, ufually fuch as a fchool- 
boy could equd ; often ftolen from books, moft 
frequently handed down by tradition ; and when 
they are original,, which is indeed very feldom, 
they may, and often do r abound with gram- 
matical 
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matical and other errors* uncorrected and unpu- 
nifhed by the officers who hear or receive them. 

The lectures of the college tutor, given in 
his chamber, are feldom fuperior to thofe given 
to the hightr claffes of a good fchool. The 
le&ure continues an hour; and the tutor is too 
often the only perfon who derives much benefit 
from the whole formality. He indeed gaina 
money ; but the pupils lofe their time. 

As to the moral difcipline, it is in many col- 
leges totally neglected ;. in others only fo far ob- 
ferved as to fave appearances \ and in none at- 
tended to in fo conftant and regular a manner as 
to preferve the young men from injuring them- 
felves, in the mod eflential articles, whenever 
their inclinations lead them to be idle and 
vicious. 

There are no proper arnd efficient regulations 
in the colleges of Oxford* ta reftrain the ex- 
pences of young men from exorbitancy. Sa 
long as they appear at chapel, at ledure, and 
at dinner, they are allowed to enjoy, in all 
other refpecls, a ftate of liberty almoft abfo- 
lute. The intervals are ufually fpent on horfe- 
back, in a boat,, in a fcheme of pleafure to 
fome neighbouring town,, or in fauntering or 
lounging, as it is called* about the ftreets of 
the city, or the walks of its vicinage. 

I cannot, without being minute and tedious, 
enter into all the ridiculous- particulars which 
tend only to preferve little and ufelefs forms. 
But, upon the whole, I am confident in affirm- 
ing, that the colleges, in their prefent ftate, 
notwithftanding the many virtues, great learn- 
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ing, and exalted characters of many individuals 
who refide in them, by no means produce that 
kind or degree of good for which they were 
intended, and which they certainly might pro- 
duce, if they were newly regulated. Like 
every part of the academical inftitutions, they 
are now filled with nominal and formal mat- 
ters, inftead of thofe real and eflential regu- 
lations, which in fuch places are juftly required. 

The effecT: is equally vifible and lamentable. 
Many of thofe houfes which the piety and 
charity of founders confecrated to religion, vir- 
tue, learning, every thing ufeful and lovely, are 
become the feats of ignorance, infidelity, cor- 
ruption, and debauchery. For in no part of the 
kingdom will you meet with more licentious 
practices and fentiments, and with lefs learning, 
than in fome colleges. And let it be remem- 
bered, that thefe are the feminaries in which 
the clergy, who are to go out and inftrucl man- 
kind, are formed, in the moil fufceptible pe- 
riods of their lives. Has not the world com- 
plained of late more than ever of rakes, drunk- 
ards, gamefters, and duellifts, in orders? Whence 
came they? From Oxford, and from Cam- 
bridge, 
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SECTION XLVII- 

©N THE EXPENCE8 OF UNIVERSITY EDU- 
CATION-. 

Magnum veftSgal' paHimonia. 

Economy it equivaltnt to afflitenct* ClC» 

THERE is no topic more frequently dif~ 
cuffed among thofe who are connected 
with the univerfities, than the great expence* 
which* attend' academical education* Expence 
is a matter of which all are judges, and witlv 
which moft are affefted 5 and thefe who are not 
qualified to determine on the fubjeft of literary 
difcipline, are capable of forming a judgment 
of pecuniary expenditure 

I venture to affirm, that there are no places 
in which a young man may live and fupport a. 
decent appearance on more moderate terms than 
in the univerfities. Whence then originates 
the complaint ? Not from theheceflary charges,, 
which are really few and moderate ; but from 
the luxuries and extravagancies which the fa- 
lhion of the age introduces, and which the 
difcipline, as it is now conduced, is not able 
to controul. Where can any one dine fa. 
cheaply as in a college, if he will be content 
to dine in the hall, in the collegiate manner ? 

But 
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But this is become unfafhionable,, and therefore- 
a dinner muft be given in the private rooms,, 
which cannot be done, but at a confiderable- 
expence, and, if frequently repeated, will alone- 
coft more than all the other articles of expence- 
at the univerfity. The expences of horfes, 
riding, hunting,, with all the preparatory and 
confequent expences, are often fuch as a man 
of confiderable eftate cannot eafily fupport-' 
Students, of almoft every college, join in the 
hunting fchemes of Efquires in the neighr 
bourhood ; and there are few young men of for- 
tune who do not keep horfes in Oxford, efpe- 
cially fince they have been prohibited by 
ftatute. The violation of an cxprefs ftatute 
evinces fuch a manly and genteel fpirit^ that 
few are able to withftand the temptation of 
afpiring at the honour. Thofe whoft fortunes 
enable them to keep horfes, lead others into 
the fame extravagance, wfeo cannot db it r trith- 
out incurring debt : and the expence of keep- 
ing a horfe only, is not more than formerly ufed 
to maintain a fcholar,. and pay for his book* 
and his tutors. 

Young men, who are entered at the univer- 
fity, often expend great fums in fchemes of 
pleafure, and during the vacations, when they 
are not within the precin&s of an univerfity ; 
but the whole is unjuftly called the expence 
of univerfity education. 

To obviate this evil,, a longer refidence (hould 
certainly be required from the ftudents. I fee 
no advantage in that inftitution which makes 
the academical year to cqnfift of eleven oi 

twelve 
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twelve weeks only. This fhort fpace is all 
which the majority of members fpend in the 
univerfity. They barely keep the term ; that 
is, they fpend no more time in the univerfity 
than is neceflary to give them a ftatutable claim 
to graduation. But the whole fum which they 
fpend in London, or in other place?, is con- 
sidered as the expence attending academical 
education, becaufe they are members of the 
univerfity. 

I ftill affirm, that, exclufively of apparel, three 
or fourfcore pounds a year are amply fufficient 
for all neceflary purpofes of an academical 
life. But I know that many fpend fome 
hundreds. What good do they derive From this 
profufion ? Or rather, what evil do they pot 
derive from it ? They contract habits of lux- 
ury, extravagance, vice, and folly, which fel- 
dom leave them ; or if they do, not till their 
fortune and conftitution are greatly impaired. 
They lofe all relifh for the fcholar's life, and 
they become mere men of the world, wicked, 
ignorant, and miferable. 

The extravagance of the younger mem* 
bers, reflects great difgrace on the difcipline of 
the univerfity, and conduces, perhaps, more 
than any other caufe, to diminifh the number 
of ftudents. Few parents are fo devoted to 
learning as to wifh their fons to hazard their 
fortunes in purfuit of ii; fuppofing that the 
going to an univerfity were the moll probable 
means of advancing learning. But as it is per- 
haps the leaft likely, who that pofleffes judg- 
ment, would fuffcr his fon to incur this danger 

of 
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of temporal ruin for no chance of an equi- 
valent ? 

I am forry to be obliged to confefs, that 
forhe of thofe who have mod weight in the 
univerfity, are peculiarly devoted to the great 
world, in whofe gift are many ecclefiaftical dig- 
nities and emoluments. Thefe perfons, from a 
defire to pleafe their patrons, are unwilling 
to reftrain young nobijity, and men of fortune, 
from thofe amufements which fafhionable men 
purfue in the world at large. They do not 
chufe to refufe them the privilege of keeping 
horfes and footmen, left they fhould take di£ 
guft, and leave the univerfities. But who is 
there that requires to be informed, that the 
lower orders emulate the higher j and that, by 
the contagion of example, extravagance becomes 
univerfal ? 

But, fays an objeflor, ought not the univerfi- 
ties to keep pace with the world $ and ought not 
great liberties to be indulged to thofe whofe 
fortunes enable them to live whefe they pleafe, 
and who, therefore, would certainly not live in 
the univerfities, if they were reftrained in fuch 
a manner as to enjoy no exclufive privileges 
from the pofleflion of a fortune ? 

To this I anfwer, that the univerfities ought 
to b€ preferved free from the corruptions of the 
world, in order that the young men who pro- 
ceed from them, may, by the influence of their 
example, and the wifdom of their converfation, 
contribute to retard the diffufion of vice, folly, 
ignorance, and irreligion. And however a 
ftri&nefs of difcipline might exclude, forafliort 

time. 
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time, a few individuals of bad habits and prin- 
ciples,, it is probable, that when the reformation 
is eftablifhed, there will be few fathers, however 
diftinguifhed by rank and riches, who would 
not chufe that their fons fliould fubmit to the 
•wholefome reftraints of a virtuous difcipline* 
They would not wifli their fons to aflume any 
fuperior dignity, or claim any licence to do 
wrong, from their birth ; but would rejoice to 
fee the grace of nobility embellifhed by the 
luftre of virtue. And, indeed, whatever a few 
vicious and debauched perfons may advance to 
the contrary, it is certain, that fome of the beft, 
as well as moft exalted perfons in this country, 
are zealous in their wifhes to prevent the lux* 
ury and vanity, which is at this moment poifon- 
ing the very fountains of learning and all ex- 
cellence. I am indeed a voluntary inftrument in 
pointing out a reformation of academical abufes ; 
but, I am confident, I fhall be fupported by the 
opinion and wifhes of thofe, who conftitute 
the moft refpe&able part of the community. 
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SECTION XLVIII. 

*ON GRANTING TESTIMONIA OF MORALS 
AND PROFICIENCY. 

Quod de quoque viro et cui dicas faepe caveto. 

£e 'very cautious what you fay of a man, and to whom. 
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HE facility with which' teftimonia arc 
figned by men of high characters in the 
univerfities, is certainly injurious to the caufe 
of learning and virtue, it confounds the dif- 
tinflidns between merit and demerit. It de- 
ceives the world, which paying a due refpect to 
the perfons who fign their names to a tefti- 
.nionium, places a confidence in thofe who are 
often found totally unworthy of it. 

I am aware that the excufe ufually made for 
granting certificates of learning and good be- 
haviour, is, that to deny them would be to ruin, 
or at leaft, greatly to injure thofe who afk for 
them. This is certainly true. But is juftice 
a reality or a phantom ? Fiat juftitia ruat ccelum y 
is a ftrong expreffion ; but it conveys, in this 
bufinefs at leaft, a juft rule. 

If teftimonia are to be indifcriminate, it 
would be as well if they were neither granted 
to any, nor required of any ; for they meaji 
nothing. Indeed, for the fake of the grantors, 
the cuftom ought to be put an end to, unlefs 
they fhould refolve to pay a regard to truth and 
juft ice. For, as the cafe now ftajads, very 

worthy 
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worthy and refpectable men are betrayed into a 
practice of fubfcribing their names, in a very 
folemn manner, to certificates of that which 
they often know nothing of, or which they 
know to be untrue. 

ft was welt provided by our anceftors, that, 
whenever a young man (hould a(k a favour of 
the univertlty at large, or become a candidate 
for holy orders ; he {hould bring with him the 
recommendation of his college, as thofe, who 
live under the fame roof, are juftly fuppofed 
to poflefs a knowledge of his general conduct 
and character. It is alfo very right, that 
perfons who are to elect a young member 
of the univerfity to any office or exhibition, 
{hould require the teftimonium of thofe under 
whofe difcipline he was placed at college. But, 
it is at the fame time true, that thofe certificates 
certify at prefent little more than the eafy good- 
nature of thofe who grant them. 

If every one muft have a teftimonium, let the 
terms of it be more general, fo as not to mif- 
, lead on the one hand, nor, on the other, to 
oblige refpe&able men to certify that of which 
they are uncertain, or which they are confeious 
is not true. Thus, for inftance, it might be 
fufficicntj if they were to certify, that fuch a 
perfon was refident in fuch a college during the 
period required ; and that, on their confeiences, 
they declared, that they know nothing of him 
which proved him to poflefs a bad difpofition, 
or to be remarkably profligate, idle, or igno- 
rant. 

Indeed the teftimonia {hould not be in a^pre- 
fcribed form, which is literally followed in 

every 
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every inftance. They fhould be charailers of 
the perfon, attefted by thofe who know him bed, 
and whofe integrity and judgment add weight 
to their aflertions. In common life, when a 
fervant or afliftant is to be engaged, the party 
demands a character, and it is ufually fo ex- 
prefied, as to give fatisfaclion, and promote all 
the good purpofes intended. But fhall teftimo- 
nia be fo conduced in the celebrated univerfities 
of this land, as to deceive thofe who truft in 
them, and feduce thofe who give them, into 
falfehood ? 

I wifh every attention to be paid to the fug- 
geftions of candour and good -nature. I would, 
by no means, have a young man, of whom 
there are hopes, unneceflarily expofed. But, at 
the fame time, I have too much regard for the 
truly deferving, not to wifh that a diftin&ion 
fhould be made, and that he fhould have fome- 
thing more faid in his praife, than the ignorant 
and vicious idler, who goes to college merely to 
be legally qualified by formalities to hold pre- 
ferment ; and who, though he may have 
been in every refpeel: irregular, enjoys the local 
advantages of the flric"teft regularity. 

The punifhing of all crimes alike was cer- 
tainly moft unreafonable. The rewarding of all 
degrees of excellence alike, is difcouraging to 
thofe who afpire at it. And I am free to affirm, 
that a due diftin&ion made by the teftimonia, 
would contribute efTentially to render the uni- 
verfities productive of the advantages which 
they might and ought to produce. 

Vol. II. K 
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SECT ION XLIX. 



CURSORY REMARKS ON UNIVERSITY HONOURS. 

Honos alit artes. • 
Honour is the nurfe of arts. 

A S it was the intention of all commendable/ 
f"\ fyftems of education, to form men in 
fuch a manner as that they fhould be enabled 
to go out into the world, and fuftain the duties 
of focial life, with credit to themfelves, and 
advantage to the community ; it feemed necef- 
fary that the ftudents, on their departure from 
their place of education, fhould be furniflied " 
with fome honourable teftimony of their having 
been there, and alfo, of their having made a 
competent proficiency. Degrees have been 
chofen as the diftin£rions peculiarly fuited to 
this purpofe in our modern univerfities. 

In order to obtain thefe honours, it was 
certainly right that certain public exercifes 
fhould be performed. Thefe gave the candi- 
date an opportunity of difplaying his talents 
and attainments ; and, at the fame time, en- 
abled thofe who were to confer the honour, 
to confer it according to the appearance of 
merit. 

But in that age, when the probationary exercifes 

were eftablifhed at our Englifh univerfities, 

icholaftic learning, X>r logic, metaphyfics and 

2 fyllogiftic 
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fyllogiftic difputation were in the higheft: re- 
pute. The exercifes are accordingly required 
in that fpecies of learning. But is it not la- 
mentable that, in fo long a period as that 
which has elapfed fince the eftablifhment of 
thefe exercifes, fcarcely any eflential alteration 
fhould have been made by authority ? 

For a confiderable time after this eftabliih- 
ment, fcholaftic learning retained the efteem, 
which, in a dark age, it had monopolized. 
During that fpace, the exercifes were performed 
with fpirit; great ingenuity was often difplayed 
in them, and the public fchools, in which they 
were performed, were filled with auditors. 

But as a better kind of learning began to be 
diffufed, the fcholaftic was exploded from the 
world, and found a fhelter onfy in the (hade of 
a cloifter. But even the cloifter was in fome 
meafure influenced by the improvement in tafte; 
and though the authority of ftatutes compelled 
the performance of fcholaftic exercifes, nothing 
could compel the return of that affediion for 
them which had once rendered them the firft 
obje&s of literary purfuit. 

From this time the exercifes were performed 
merely from compulfion, and confequently in a 
carelefs and perfundtory manner. Few gave 
themfelves the trouble to excel in fyllogiftic 
lore, and thofe who did, derived from their 
excellence but little honour. Literary ambition 
purfued a new channel. Scarcely any chofe to 
invent arguments ; fince they were already 
greatly multiplied, and were handed down un- 
altered from generation to 'generation. The 
fchools were deferted by all but the difputants 
K £ and 
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and the moderator. Thofe who ufed to con- 
ftitute the audience found that they could em- 
ploy themfelves to greater advantage in their 
own chambers. Indeed the fyllogiftic (kill was 
fo little efteemed, that the majority began to 
pride themfelves in being entirely unfurnifhed 
with it. Polite learning gained ground, and 
the fcholaftic retired in difgrace. 

Univerfity honours were now indifcriminate- 
ly beftowed on all who had gone through the 
forms of univerfity education, who had kept a 
certain number of terms, and were ready to 
pay the cuftomary fees of office. By this time, 
in the eye of men of fenfe, degrees were things 
entirely different from real honours. They 
were indeed little more than proofs that the 
graduate had been a member of an univerfity ; 
and fo far they might contribute to give him 
credit in aland of Grangers. 

But every one will allow, that, when the 
honours which fhould excite diligence and vir- 
tuous ambition are fallen into contempt, it is 
time to correct abufes, which, perhaps, without 
any perfonal blame, have been, in the lapfc 
of ages, gradually introduced. 

Some honour fhould certainly be devifed to 
make a diftin&ion between merit and demerit. 
Its attainment, however, fhould not be fo 
difficult as to exclude the majority of mankind, 
who feldom rife above mediocrity. 

A degree cannot be refufed without difgrace, 
though it may be conferred without honour, 
and the difgrace confequent on the refufal, may 
occafion the ruin of him whofe fuccefs mult 
depend on the good opinion of the world. It 

would 
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would therefore be cruel, after a man has be- 
haved well with refpecl to morals and regula- 
rity, and his parents have expended confiderable 
fums in bis maintenance at an univerfity, to fix 
a ftigma on him, which might deftroy both his 
peace and profperity. Unlefs, therefore, a perfon 
fo circumftanced is (hamefully deficient, I would 
let him carry away a bit of nlk or fluft* upon his 
back, together with the privilege of adding two 
capital letters to his name. But (till there 
fhould befome peculiar addition in the precincts 
of the univerfity, for thofe who are peculiarly 
deferving. At Cambridge, I believe, there are 
fome diftindions of this kind, but they might 
be better contrived to anfwer the purpofc. 

The practice of conferring degrees by diplo- 
ma, on perfons not at all eminent for learning, 
and who alfo are perfect Grangers to the uni- 
verfity, is fuch an abufe as ought immediately 
to be reformed by the interpofition of authority. 
Diplomas fhould be referved as lingular honours 
for the reward of Angular merit. To beftow 
them, without diftinction, on all who are ready 
to pay the fees, is to deceive the world, 3nd, in 
the end, to deftroy the credit of the intended 
honour. It is alfo a great hard (hip that thofe 
who refide at an univerfity at- a considerable ex- 
pence, and go through exercifes and examinations 
with confiderable trouble, fhould, after all, gain 
no more academical diftincYion, than the igno- 
rant candidate, who never few the univerfity, 
the honours of which he fceks, but who, on 
paying the fees, has his diploma fent up, like 
Vendible wares, by a ftage coach or a waggon. 
'■ K 3 I am 
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I am happy to bear my teftimony, that di- 
plomas are not fo abufed by the univerfities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Greatly to their 
praife, they have in this refpedt preferred their 
dignity. They have feldom conferred degrees 
by diploma, but on perfons of eminent qualifi- 
cations. A diploma, therefore, from them is 
ftill confidered as a diftinguifhed honour. 

But, when a man enters the bufy world and 
aflumes the title of a Do£or, it unfortunately 
happens that few give themfelves the trouble to 
enquire where he obtained the academical title 
to it. 

Annos qui feptem confumpjk Athenis , 
Infenuitque libris et curis, 

often finds no more credit from graduation in 
the neighbourhood in which it is his lot to be 
fettled, than the man who never entered within 
the limits of any reputable fchool, nor of any 
univerfity whatfoever. Few have opportunities* 
and ftill fewer inclination, to enquire whence 
the degree came, or in what manner it was 
procured. 

Such are the abufes in the collation of degrees, 
that all who have any regard for the credit of 
the univerfities of Great Britain muft anxioufly 
wifh to fee a reformation introduced. No one 
can denominate thefe cenfures an ill-grounded 
or malignant calumny. They are founded on 
fa&s, of which all who know any thing of the 
ftate of univerfities muft acknowledge the 
reality. 

But notwithftanding that degrees do in 
truth confer but little, honour, moft of thofe 

who 
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who are devoted to a learned life endeavour to 
procure them, in order to fatisfy the inveterate 
prejudices of the world. And, indeed, while 
thefe prejudices continue, it is certainly prudent 
to pay them as much regard as is compatible 
with innocence, honour, and improvement. 

No one need be under any great difficulty 
on this point ; iince, if it is not in his power, or 
his choice, to keep the terms required in the 
univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge, he may, 
without trouble and with little expence, procure 
degrees from other univerfities, which will 
make as good an appearance in the world, by 
fending his orders for the commodity, together 
^fith the ready money, by fome faithful carrier. 
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SECTION U 

CURSORY REMARKS ON PROFESSOR* AN» ■ 
PROFESSORSHIPS* 

Otium cum dignitaee* 

Ea/e and a title. Cic. 

THE univerfities were founded before the 
foundation of colleges. Public instruc- 
tors were therefore appointed, because they wejfe 
then abfolutely necefiary. At prefent, every 
college and hall is a little feparate tmiverfity* 
snd is furnifhed with its own tutors and in- 
ftruftors. Many profeflbrlhips have, however,, 
teen errablifhed fince the foundation of colleges* 
and certainly they might be ufeful to the ftu- 
dents, a$ well as honourable to the profeflbrs* 
A profeflbrs chair is a very proper reward for 
diftinguifhed merit; but, where there is a-, 
fti-pend, it is but juft that Something fliould be 
performed for the public utility.. 

At prefent> however, the greater part of the- 
profeflbrfhips in the Englifh univerfities are per- 
fect finecures. Sometimes,.when a very ingenious- 
man arifes, he thinks a profeflbrfhip affords a. 
fine field for the difplay of his abilities, and he 
reads a courfe of ledtures: but, generally fpealc- 
ing, this very fcldom happens, and if the ftu- 
dent had no other inlrrucKon than that afforded 
by the profeflbrs appointed and paid for inftru& - 
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ing him, he might as well have gone to get 
learning to the land of the Hottentots, or purfued 
the fciences in Lapland *. 

An abufe of this magnitude could not pafs 
unnoticed. It has been long and loudly com- 
plained of, and I fhall therefore fay the lefs on 
the fubjedt, as it has been often considered. But 
as the abufe ftill continues, I (hall think myfelf 
jufiified in making fome additional obfervations. 

I beg leave then to fuggeft, that, at every elec- 
tion of a profeflbr, it fhould be ftri<Stly infifted 
upon as a condition, that he (hould read le&ures* 
or refign his office, or procure a fubftitute, 
whenever he finds himfelf difinclined or unable 
to perform that neceflary duty. This nation- 
abounds with offices and places which may be 
rendered finecures, without detriment to the 
public. But, in the univerlities, the negleift of 
executing the ofHce duly, is pregnant wiih evils 
to many individuals, and to the community. 

Moil young men are ready to pay for lectures, 
if the profefibrs would read them. So that the 
fmallnefs of the falaries appropriated to fome of 
them, ought not to be pleaded in excufe for the 
omiffion. 

But it will be fafd, there are fome profeflbr- 
fhips in fuch departments as are become un- 
neceflary. If fo, then, let fome adequate au- 
thority intervene, to change the art or fcience, 
which the profeflbrflrip is bound to teach, from 

* Le&ures are read in experimental philofophy, 
anatomy, chemiftry ; but the ftudents pay the lec- 
turer, fo that this afliftance is not afforded by the 
slma matir* 
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an ufelefs one, to fuch an one as is ufefiil. Or let- 
it be abolifhed, and the revenues applied to the 
improvement of fuch profeflbrfhips as are evi- 
dently ufefulj and, at the fame time, poorly 
endowed; 

I lay it down as an axidm* that* in a great 
national eftablifhmerit for the general improve- 
ment of youth* no office fhould be eftablifhed 
which is not efficient. In a court* or in a ca- 
thedralj there may be fome ornamental or fuper- 
numcrary appointments, as rewards and honours 
in old agej for a virtuous and ufeful conduct in 
the early periods of life. But an univerfity is a 
^>Iace of action ; nof of repofe. Let thofe who 
have behaved themfelves well in it, and pro- 
moted the real ends of the eftablifliment with 
ftrenuous exertion, be rewarded elfewhere, at 
the age of forty, with ecclefiaftical preferment, 
or finecure dignities ; and let them leave their 
appointments to thofe, who are both able and 
willing to take an a&ive part in the work of edu* 
cation, for which alone univerfities ought to be 
sftablifhed, and profeflbrfhips endowedi 
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SECTION LI. 

ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ESTABLISHING AN 
INSTITUTION FOR PECULIAR INSTRUCTION 
IN RELIGION* 

" We have only to make revealed religion an 
eflential part of univerfity learning, andaffign to 
it a proper fhare of the ufual honorary rewards, 
and it will foon be purfued with the fame ardour of 
mind, and vigour or application, as all the other 
parts of literature." Bp. Porte us. 

THE greater part of ftudents in our Englifh 
univerfities are defigned for the church. 
It feems, therefore, very reafonable, that there 
fhould be eftablifhed in them, fome particular 
mode of inftru&ion for the ftudents in theology. 

But it is a fubjeft of great complaint among 
thofe who are enabled to form a judgment in 
this matter, that many candidates for holy 
orders, though they appear to be competently 
lkilled in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
are efteemed good fcholars in the univerfities, 
are yet very fuperficially acquainted with the 
dodrines of the Chriftian religion, and with all 
that kind of learning which is properly deno- 
minated theology. 

It is the di&ate of common fenfe and com- 
mon honefty, that men fhould pay particular 
attention to the qualifications which are «.o 
enable them to exercife their profeffion with fkill 
and fuccefsj and it feems probable that the 
K 6 cure 
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cure of fouls, or the office of teaching the divine 
truths of the gofpel, requires peculiar care in the* 
work of preparation. If thisrbe true, I infer 
from it the neceffity of affording peculiar op- 
portunities in the univerfities, for the fhidy of 
divinity. 

In this age many ftrange opinions are, ad- 
vanced, and, under the name of rational Chrifti- 
anity, fome of the moft important truths of the 
Gofpel are explained away. It certainly be*, 
comes every mmifter of the Gofpel to poflefs 
fuch a fliare of learning, as may enable him to 
refute opponents, and convince and fatisfy his 
own mind, whenever doubts and difficulties are 
fuggefted. 

It is very true, that there are divinity profef- 
forfhips ; but the Margaret profeffor in Oxford 
does not read, and, I believe, the Regius pro- 
feflbr contents himfelf with performing the 
formal duties of his office. The late Dr. Ben- 
tham, a very good man, though much ridiculed: 
by the wanton and ignorant, ufed to read a 
Sunday lecture. There was much information 
to be received from it; though it was not 
entirely fuch as could fully anfwer the purpofe 
of theological fludents. i here is wanted, as 
bifliop Porteus juftly obferves, an adequate pro- 
vifion in the univerfity, for that part of educa- 
tion which is to give the ftudent an infight into 
the nature, the defign, the evidences, and the 
precepts of the Chriftian Revelation. w Re- 
vealed religion, fays that worthy prelate, has 
not yet a proper rank affigned it in the univerfi- 
ty of Cambridge, among the other initiatory 
Sciences j is not made an indifpenfable qualification 

for 
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for academical honours and rewards ; has not, in 
ihort, all that regard paid to it, which its own 
intrinfic worth, and the peculiar circum fiance* 
at prefent attending it, teem to demand." 

A young man, after having fpent a part of 
three or four years, in the ufual gaieties of an 
univerfity life, offers himfelf as- a candidate for 
orders. He is examined by the biftop's chaplain* 
He conflrues a few verfes in the Greek Tefta- 
ment, and tranflates one of the articles from 
Latin into Engllfh. His teftimonial being re* 
ceived he is admitted, and goes from his jolly 
companions in the univerfity, to the care of a 
large pariflr, to vifit the fick, to adminifter the 
facrament, to perform all the ferious offices of 
a parifh prieft, to fupport the dignity of his pro- 
feflion, and* to maintain his caufe againft rr.e- 
thodifm, infidelity, and profligacy. Is he likely 
to fucceed with honour? Confult experience 
for an anfwer. 

In what place are we to feek a remedy 
for evils of this kind ? Evidently at the foun- 
tain head. Hinc lucem et pocula facra. No one 
can deny the necefiity of eftablrfhing fome 
peculiar mode of religious inftruction in the 
univerfities, and of allotting academical honours 
to a proficiency rn religious knowledge, at an 
earlier age than degrees in divinity are now be- 
ftowecT. He who wifhes to fee this improve- 
ment recommended with great force of ftyle 
and argument, may have recourfe to bifhop 
Porteus's eighth fermon, that on the advantages 
of academical education. 
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SECTION LII. 

A CONCLUDING SECTION ON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES, 

Sed haec ha&enus. 

So much for the Unwerfities* 

MY defign will not allow me to enter into 
all the particulars which difgrace the 
university, and render it lefs able to ferve the 
community, than, from the many advantages it 
enjoys, it ought to be. The enumeration 
would be tedious to thofe who are not connefled 
with the univerfities, and it would be fuperflu- 
ous to thofe who are. It is a well known fad, 
that more perfons enter at the univerfities for 
the privileges of graduation, than for improve- 
ment in fcience. 

Upon a moft impartial review, I cannot but 
affirm, that the ftatutes require alteration ; that 
many of them are bad, and that thofe which are 
good are badly executed. The whole of the 
laws, cuftoms and practices, with very few ex- 
ceptions, confritutes a mafs of folly and ab- 
furdity, united with afalfe parade of learning and 
excellence. 

For what does a young man go thither ? To 
acquire an acquaintance with the fciences, with 
philofophy, with theo ogv. But, alas, how few 
and how poor are the aiJiftances afforded ! Few 

profeffors 
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f>r6feflbrs read leftures; very little literary emu- 
lation prevails. Very little encouragement is 
given. Favour is chiefly {hewn to thofe whofe 
parents will one day be able to affift the tutor 
by intereft* or* to reward him with pecuniary 
prefents. Rank and riches engrofs the attention 
of thofe who are afpiring at ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferment ; and a modeft and able young man, 
■whofe fituation is obfcure, and circumftances 
narrow, may have the merit of an angel, and yet 
be totally disregarded ; or* if he afpires atexcelling 
others, fubjeft himfelf to all the mortification 
which envy and malice can inflict on a feeling 
niind* 

The tutors, it is true, give what are called 
le&ures. But they are, in fa£t, little more than 
the fhadow of fubftantial forms-; mere evafions, 
contrived to juftify, in appearance, the accept- 
ance of the fcholar's money. The boys con- 
ftrue a claflic, the jolly young tutor fits in his 
elbow chair, and feldom gives himfelf the 
trouble of interrupting the greateft dunce. But is 
the mere conftruing of an author, a le&ure ? 
It is an apology for a ledture, and a poor one 
too. The truth is, as a very fenfible author has 
obferved, the tutor* knowing himfelf to be fe- 
cure in his office, independently of the pupils or 
their parents judgment, fatisfies himfelf with 
performing the bufinefs in fuch a manner as 
moft effectually to confult his own eafe. If he 
brought his own compofitions, as the learned 
profeflbrs in Scotland have done, he would cer- 
tainly have a good deal of trouble in the com- 
pofition and tranfcription ; he would alfo expofe 
himfelf to the cavils of criticifm 5 but, while 

he 
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he puts Tally's Orations, or Xenophon's Ana~ 
bails, into his boys hands, all is fecure ; and the 
boy con fir ites* and the tutor now and then: 
looks into the margin and tells him, what he 
may read in the page before him, what Pearce 
or Hutchinfon, the commentators, have pbfcrved- 
But even this is not always done, and I have 
known college lectures, as they are called, often, 
proceed without any interruption, from the tutors. 

In fhort, the foundation of fellowfhips has 
rendered colleges very different places from 
places of education* They are to many like: 
alms houies; where the bounty of benefactors is 
to be plentifully enjoyed, their fouls prayed for,, 
and nothing done. The tutor's office is indeed 
retained, becaufe it is lucrative ; but I have 
known colleges where independent members 
were coniideredas troublefome additions* They 
would have been glad to (hut themfelves up by 
themfelves, and enjoyed the good things of the 
cook and the manciple, without the intrufion of 
commoners who come for education. A jolly 
vice-prefident, or fenior fellow, would alinoft as 
willingly fee his cellar empty, or his horfe foun- 
dered, as be obliged to affift in exacting real 
difcipline, or in affording literary inftrudion. 

The principal thing required by the fellows 
and the officers of colleges, is external refpecl: 
from the juniors. However ignorant or un- 
worthy a fenior fellow may be,, yet the flighteft 
difrefped is treated as the greateft crime of 
which an academic can be guilty. How tyran- 
nical is this exaction ? Perfonal merit and good 
behaviour will always enfure a proper refpedt 
from the worthy* But thofe among the feniocs, 

wha 
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who do the leaft in their ftations, and who are 
moft contemptible in their characters in the 
univerfity, are often the moft rigid and fevere 
in punifhing the omiilion of taking off a cap, or 
any other trivial neglect of external obeifance* 
Does not this feverity look as if thefe rigid ex- 
afters were confcioas that they do not deferve 
refpect, and that they will therefore exact by 
authority, what they cannot obtain by merit. 

There is, indeed, a general neglect and care- 
leflhefs concerning all which is connected with 
real improvement in morals and in fcience. 
There is a troublefome attention to fuch for- 
malities as contribute to gratify the love of lucre* 
or the pride of feniors and officers. 

And does not the fruit prove the nature of 
the tree ? Do not the univerfities fend out into 
the world the moft profligate members of the 
fociety ? What are the general manners of the 
place ? Are they not pride, luxury, an exceffive 
love of drefs, effeminacy, extravagance, gam- 
ing, drinking, debauchery ? Where there are 
fo many young men, there will always be fomew 
thing of this kind ; but they would appear lefs 
confpicuoufly, and be lefs exorbitant, if the unf- 
vcrfity were under ftrict regulation. 

The univerfity is fo unfortunately conftitutexf, 
that its wealth and profperily may be inde*- 
pendent of its reputation. 
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SECTION LIIL 

ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF MANLY 
STUDIES. 

Paul 6 majora canamus. 

Let us enter upon greater matters. V I a o •> 

I HAVE now nearly finifhed the moft dis- 
agreeable part of my attempt ; for though to 
cenfure errors when they are extenfively injurious 
in their confluences, be neceflary ; yet the talk 
.is painful in itfelf, and tends to raife enmity and 
oppofition. 

I have freely given my fentiments on the 
fubje& of the univerfities ; and they muft now 
be left to produce fuch effe& as their truth may 
be found, by obfervation and experience, to de- 
ferve. 

I will fuppofe the young ftudent, to whom I 
addrefs my advice, to have been educated, till 
the age of feventeen, eighteen, or nineteen, in 
fome reputable claflical fchool ; and to have ac- 
quired a competent fhare of fchool learning. He 
is now to become, in great meafure, his own 
inftru&or ; for though the affiftance of able 
tutors and profeflbrs is to be fought wherever it 
can be found, yet he is to rely more on his own 
efforts, than on the external aid of any fuper- 
intendant. 

It 
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It will certainly be wife to form in his mind 
an accurate idea of the fcope at which he aims* 
A vague and dcfultory application to letters 
may indeed amufe him in a pleafing and inno- 
cent manner ; but it will not ferve him fo effec- 
tually as if he fpent the fame time in regular 
and methodical ftudy. 

There ought to be two ends in the minds of 
every rational ftudent. 

One is, to improve and enlarge his intellectual 
faculties for their own fakes; from a liberal 
and mod laudable defire of exalting and melio- 
rating his nature and capacity : and this is a 
moft generous purpofe, and furnifhes him who 
entertains it with fuch fentiments as muft give 
Aim a noble fuperiority. 

The other is, to acquire the knowledge and 
habits which are requifite to the performance of 
the duties which his profeffion or employment 
renders neceffary. Both thefe purpofes mould 
be preferved conftantly in the mind's eye. He 
who attends to the firft only, will probably wafte 
his days in contemplation, entertaining indeed, 
and improving to himfelf, but ufelefs to the fo- 
ciety of which he is a member, and to the ad- 
vantage of which all ftudies ought, in fome 
mode, to conduce. He who attends to the 
fecond only, will poflefs a mind comparatively 
narrow. He will be apt to prefer his own ac- 
quifitions to all others, folcly becaufe he knows 
not the nature and value of others. He will 
be in danger of falling into felf-conceit and 
pedantry. He will cut off a copious fource of 
delight, and will certainly be confidered by all 
who are able to judge, as far inferior, to the 

ftudent 
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ftudent who has added general knowledge to 
profeffional dexterity. 

As it is a duty we owe to fociety, to 
be well qualified to perform the office which 
we undertake, it certainly becomes every man 
of principle, to beftow his chief atten- 
tion on his profeffional qualifications ; at 
leaft till he has obtained in them a perfect: 
maftery. But there are intervals in all pur- 
suits, A variety in our ftudies is known to 
give additional vigour to the power of profe- 
cuting them. Let the intervals be filled, and 
the variety fupplied, by expatiating, from the 
beaten track, into the delightful regions of uni- 
verfal knowledge* 
* It is this commixture of general knowledge 
with particular fkill, which conftitutes the cha- 
rafleriftic difference between a libera) and a 
confined education. The one is content in 
paffing along, to fee the hedges of the highway; 
the other looks abroad at every profpect, and 
climbs the hill, to penetrate as far as the mental 
horizon is extended. 

Knowledge is confefledly not only pleafant, but 
ufeful and honourable. The ftudent will therefore 
endeavour to collect ideas on all Aibjects which 
can enrich the human underftanding. Lan- 
guages, and a tafte for elegant letters, will form 
but a fmall part of his literary objects. He will 
dedicate a great portion of his time to the fciences 
properly fo denominated. He will fearch for 
knowledge, not only in books, but in the ex- 
change, the warehoufe, the manufactory, the 
world at large. From thefe various fources he 
will collect food for the mind, on which he 

will 
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will afterwards ruminate. He will beftow much 
of his time in thinking on what he fees, and, 
by digefting it, convert it into folid nutri- 
ment. 

But, during the whole period of his intellec- 
tual excurfions, he will do right to preferve a 
tafte and a knowledge of thofe authors, whom 
the world has fo long admired for their gene- 
rofity of fentiment, and for their ftrength and 
beauty of expreflion. 

On his leaving his fchool, he will not, like 
many others, clofe for ever the claffics which he 
has learned to read there ; but will preferve his 
acquifitions, as the certain means of farther im- 
provement in all elegant literature, and as being 
in themfelves both ufeful and ornamental. 

At fchool the claffics can feldom be read Co 
perfectly, as to enable the ftudent to relinquifh 
the ftudy of them, and yet retain their ad- 
vantages, on his departure. They muft be 
read again with a critical and manly attention. 

Let the ftudent then, when he has left his 
fchool, procure the beft editions variorum, or of 
individual commentators, who have been juftly 
applauded ; and let him go through a courfe 
of claffical reading, with the ailiftance of the 
beft annotations. 
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SECTION LIV. 

ON THE STOCK OF LEARNING NECESSARY Td- 
BE ACQUIRED PREVIOUSLY TO AN EN- 
TRANCE AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Fundamenta locant alii. 
// is the bujinefs of others to lay the foundation, 

Vi*q. 

?T is certain that young men depart from the 
difcipline of a fchool at too early an age. 
hat they may be enabled to enter on philofo- 
fophy with advantage, they ought to have ac- 
quired a large ftore of grammatical and claflical 
knowledge. If they have not obtained this 
preparatory accomplishment at fchool, there is 
great danger that they will not be able to fup- 
ply the defedt at the univerfity. They are 
more at liberty at the univerfity, than at the 
fchool ; and when young men are free from the 
reftraint of authority, it is not likely that they 
fhould apply themfelves, with a due degree of 
diligence, to thofe elementary ftudies which 
cannot but be attended with painful labour. 
Add to this, that their age requires that thefe 
toils mould have been already finifhed. 

The elements of grammar fhould be com- 
pletely underftood ; I mean not philofophical or 
univerfal grammar, but the grammars of the 
Englifh, the Greeks and the Latin languages. 

Grammar 
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Grammar is a fine fcience of itfelf ; but a< 
fchools it is only taught as a preliminary to 
learning in general. Every one will agree, that 
no pupil fhould be fent to college, who cannot 
write a plain theme or letter, either in Latin 
or in Englifh, without a fingle grammatical 
error ; and who cannot, at the fame time, gram- 
matically analyfe both the Greek and Latin 
daffies, which he has learned to conftrue. 

I wifli this rule were not frequently violated. 
But I am able to affirm, that of thofe who are 
fent to Oxford, few are able to compofe a 
common declamation in Latin, without gram- 
matical errors ; and many are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge even of the 
Englifh grammar. In this cafe, a tutor is at a 
lofs how to proceed. If he gives a lecture in 
the common fchool grammars, the clafles con- 
fider it as an infult, and refent the difgrace by 
beftowing on their inftructor the appellation of 
a pedagogue, and .by neglecting his inftrudtion. 
The pupils, indeed, feeling their inability to 
fupport that refpedtable character as fcholars, 
which they ought to fupport, refolve to act as 
bravadoes, and with peculiar audacity to defpife 
the attainments to which they cannot arrive* 
They explode learning, and introduce objects of 
emulation, very different from thofe which be- 
come a life devoted to letters and to contem- 
plation. Horfes, with all their appendages of 
rural fports, engrofs their attention. Ignorance 
is thus increafed, and their audacity is obliged 
to increafe together with it, in order to keep it 
in countenance. 

Before 
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Before a pupil enters at an univerfity con- 
ftituted like thofe of England, it is requisite that 
he fhould be well acquainted with the beft 
writers of Athens, Rome, and England. It is 
greatly to be wifhed, that thofe of France could 
be added ; but I am unwilling to require more 
than will be deemed reafonable. I mean that 
he fhould have read and underftood the greater 
part of their mod admired works, and learned 
many paffages of the beft poets by memory. 

He cannot have done this without contracting 
a tafte and attachment for the works which 
he admires. And when once this objedt is ac- 
complifhed, there is no doubt but the mind will 
revert to them fpontaneoufly. They will be 
fought as the alleviation of feverer ftudies; 
they will become the delight, and not the labour 
of life. But if the knowledge of the daffies is 
fuperficial, it will afford but little pleafure, as all 
obfeurity and indiftin&nefs is naturally difguft- 
ful ; and it is well known, that collegiate tutors 
have not authority enough to oblige the pupil 
to fpend his private hours in painful ftudy ; 
and the temptations to idlenefs and nominal 
pleafure are fo great at that age, as frequently 
to preclude an attention to any ftudies but fuch 
as are abfolutely required, or fuch as, from a 
perfect fkill in them, afford an eafy pleafure. 

A fcholar defigned for a liberal mode of life, 
whether profeffional or unemployed, fhould 
have acquired at his fchool an introductory 
knowledge of feveral other departments of 
fcience, befides grammar and the claffics. He 
fhould know fomething of geography antient 
and modern, and fomething alfo of chronology. 

I am 
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I am forry to be able to aflert that many boys 
are fent to the univerfities with fcarcely any of 
thefe accomplifhrpents ; and that, as they feel 
themfelves unfit for their fituation, they take 
refuge in fafhionable folly. Ignorance is 
of itfelf a great, evil, but its wretched nefs is 
abundantly encreafed by the moral mifchief t£ 
which it often leads. The mind, unfurnifhed 
with an ability to employ itfelf in laudable and 
innocent purfuits, feeks a fcope for its natural 
activity in vicious or in trifling conduit. 

It may then be juftly concluded, that he who 
fends a boy to a univerfity without a fufficient 
quantity of fchool learning to enable him to 
proceed ftill farther with eafe, will have to Cri- 
minate himfelf as well as his fon, when he finds 
his expectations of future proficiency greatly 
difappointed. 



Vot. ir. 
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SECTION LV. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF PRESERVING THE 
MIND FREE FROM IMMODERATE AFFEC- 
TIONS, IN THE YOUTHFUL AGE, IN ORDER 
TO ARRIVE AT ANY DISTINGUISHED DE- 
GREE OF EXCELLENCE. 

Pe&ora noftra duas non admittentia curas. 
-Our bofoms not admitting two cares. Juv, 



ABILITIES, application, and inftruAion 
may have co-operated in promoting a 
fcholar's improvement; and yet he may be 
flopped in the career of his progrefs, by the in- 
terference of an unruly paffion. Love, or a 
grofler paffion, indulged at too early a period, 
will divert all attention from books, and per- 
haps fix the mind fo firmly, as that it fhall be- 
come ftationary for life. 

Quintilian infifts, that the future orator muft 
be a good man. Goodnefs, according to his 
amiable and judicious do&rine, is no lefs ne- 
ceflary than intelle&ual vigor. I will add, that, 
to become a diftinguifhed fcholar, it is alfo ne- 
cefiary to abftain from criminal indulgences, 
and to command the paffions, whenever they 
are likely to become fo firong as to engrofs 
4 the 
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the attention, and to preclude literary appli- 
cation. 

As the government of the paffions is highly 
favourable to advancement in literature, fo is 
advancement in literature to the government of 
the paffions. Indeed, among a thoufand ad- 
vantages attending literary application in youth, 
I confider it as a principal one, that a young 
man is diverted from fuch thoughts and tenden- 
cies as ufually involve him in guilt, and all its 
wretched confequences. If the mind is filled 
w^th literary ideas, and warmed with fcientific 
purfuits, there will be little inclination and op- 
portunity for trifling and vicious employments. 
No remark has been more repeatedly made, than 
that idlenefs is the root of all evil. But in what 
(hall he employ himfelf, whofe fortune precludes 
the neceffity of an attention to trade, and whofe 
rank renders mechanical induftry unbecoming 
and improper ? In what, but in the improve- 
ment of his mind, the accumulation of know- 
ledge, the refinement of tafte. Thoufands have 
derived from fludy, not only thofe qualities 
which adorn and aggrandize a chara&er, but 
thofe habits of harmlefs induftry, which have 
preferved them from the pollutions of vice. 

And even with refpe& to a virtuous attach- 
ment, at a very early age, though it may cer- 
tainly arife in the moft amiable hearts, yet it is 
defirable, if it is poffible, that it may be avoid- 
ed till a competent fhare of learning is obtained ; 
for love* like all other ftrong paffions, is ty- 
rannical. Love will not fuffer the mind to ac- 
knowledge any other Sovereign. I am certain, 
that no lover, who is really what he pretends 
La to 
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-to.be, can give his attention, in a due degree, 
to ftudy. His application, if he be capable 
of any, which I think very <k>ubtful, will pro* 
bably be unequal, defultory, and unfruitful. 

To honourable love fucceed the cares of a 

-fefnily* and the interruptions of various domeftic 

. engagements. Thefe are indeed fuch, as at a 

proper period, claim a great fhare of every 

prudent man's attention. But when they are 

* engaged in too early, before a competent edu- 
cation is completed, little elfe than mifery can 
enfue. For they require that judgment which 

* is not yet mature ; and they often enforce the 
•pra&ice of a profefiion, for the honourable and 
foccefsful pra&ice of which, the mind is not 
yet duly prepared. 

Anxiety may excite pra&ical induftry ; but 
'it is by no means favourable to contemplation. 
; Juvenal accounts for the mediocrity of the poets 
-who wrote in his age, by alleging their diftrefles. 
-He who is to produce a (ub)ime poem, fays 
•he, muft be free from folicitude; nor is it 
likely that he fhould arrive at any other degree 
<>f excellence than is neceflary to acquire gain, 
•whofe mind is engrofted with the care of pro- 
viding for a babe, or in avoiding the prefent 
pain of cold and hunger. 

All thofe, therefore, who wiih to raife them- 
selves by a liberal profeffion, will take care to 
fecure a government over their own condu&, 
fo as to avoid, at a very early age, thofe con- 
nections which may afterwards be fought with 
the utmoft propriety. To the fciences let their 
iirft years be faithfully devoted. They will 
jfcarcely ever find fo convenient a feafon during 

their 
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their exiftence. In the manly period, ambition 
and other objects importunately demand a prin- 
cipal fhare of attention. In. youth, theitjenfi- 
bilities are all in vigour, they hnve no official 
employment, and 'every circumftance unites to 
favour an application to fcience and philosophy. . 
And let the young man infpedl the living 
worfd. Who are thofe who ultimately make 
the moft honourable figure in it, and fucceed, 'to 
the beft advantage, in thofe profeflions, where 
merit is allowed to make its way to eminence ? 
Thofe who devoted thcmfelves, during a long 
time, to the ftudy of the profeflion which they 
pradife; not thofe. who were contended ^vit'h 
elementary attainments, who precipitately in- 
volved themfelves in love, and its confequences* 
and who began the practice of fome profeflion 
Before thfey had obtained the theory* There 
ate indeed always fome inftances to the con* 
trfcfy ; for great genius will break through ^H 
dbftacles, in its afcent to excellence; but, in 
general, it will be found true, that thofe whor 
have left their books too early, and involved 
themfelves in flrong attachments, are fuper* 
ficially qualified in every thing which can claim- 
the -name of real knowledge. 



M 
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SECTION LVI. 

ON THE PROPRIETY OF LITERARY APPLI- 
CATION IN THOSE WHO THINK THEM- 
SELVES EXEMPT FROM THE NECESSITY OF 
IT, BY THE CERTAINTY OF PREFERMENT 
OR PROMOTION FROM FAMILY INTE- 
REST. 

Sccundas res ornant. 

Tbey adorn profanity* Cic. 

AVERY great part of thofe who receive a 
liberal education, confifts of fuch as are 
in expectation of places or preferment from fa- 
mily connexions. The general object of fuch 
perfons is to go through the forms of education* 
with little folicitude concerning the eflence. 
Thus, if there is a good living waiting for them, 
they find it neceflary to procure orders, which 
cannot be done with eafe, but in the regular 
way ; they go to fchool, enter at college, ride* 
hunt, (hoot, and enjoy themfelves in a genteel 
ftyle, till they have arrived at the proper age. 
After a certain number of terms are kept, and 
the conduct has been fuch as, in the civil world* 
would efcape the pillory and the gaol, a teftU 
monium is readily granted, a title procured 
without any difficulty, and the ordination fol- 
lows in courfe. As little learning was required* 

the 
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the ftudent is at a lofs to fpend his time in any 
thing but fporting and drinking ; and often * 
partes a life not very honourable or comfortable 
to himfelf, and extremely difgraceful to his 
profeffion. 

I wiih to recommend to him a ferious appli- 
cation to letters, not only as it certainly con- 
duces to the better performance of his profef- 
fional duty ; but alfo, becaufe it will add much to 
Jus pleafures, and give him a dignity of character. 

It has often been fa id, that when a boy knows 
that there is an ample provifion for him, it is 
a misfortune. It certainly is fo, when it pre- 
vents him from paying that degree of attention 
to the improvement of his mind, which is ne- 
ceflary to the higheft ftate of felf-enjoyment, 
as well as to facial utility. 

Indeed, as a young man who is provided for 
by his parents or friends, is free from the 
anxiety under which others labour, who have 
no fuch fecurity to depend upon, he is more 
particularly obliged to devote his attention to 
the culture of his mind. He has alfo better 
opportunities for improvement. He may em- 
ploy all his time in fuch purfuits, which he 
certainly could not do with prudence, if he 
were under the neceffity of labouring for a pre- 
carious fubfiftence. 

Much of the difgrace which has fallen on the 
Jacred profeffion, arifes from the want of due 
qualifications in the profeflbrs. Perfons who 
have livings in their families, or who have 
patrons among the great, are too little anxious 
in the purfuit of learning. They often know 
not its value, but, from want of an improved 
L 4 tafte, 
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tafte, become mere men of the world, and 
votaries of that vanity and folly, to oppofe 
which, their profefHon was originally inftrtuted. 
To fuch perfons I recommend a particular 
attention, not only to the fcience or ftudy more 
immediately connected with the pradrce of their 
Jprofefiion ; but alfo, to the Belles Lettres, and 
to every part of ufeful and valuable erudition, 
ft is the mark of a meart mind to avoid fuch 
liberal purfuits, becaufe in a pecuniary view 
they are not absolutely necefiary. A generous 
ifpirit purfues excellence for its own fake ; mi 
Is even pleafed and encouraged in its progrefsj 
by ihc confideratron that its indtfftty is fpoh- 
Uneoas and entirely difirrterened. 
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SECTION LVII> 

OK THE AMBITION OF BEING DISTIN- 
GUISHED BY A FALSE SPIRIT, AND THJT 
CHARACTER OF A LIBERTINE* 

Falfus honor juvat. 

Fa(/i honour delight* many, HOR« 



TKNOW of no obftacle to improvement in 
morals and learning, greater than that whitJx 
arifes from a wi(h to be admired for audacity 
in culpable conduct. A young man no fooner 
leaves his fchool, than he feels himfelf tranfpoit- 
ed with hrs liberty, and knows not how to re* 
ftrain his joy within the bounds of moderation. 
Ho pants for diftindion ; and, if he fought it 
by reafonable methods, his ambition would do 
him honour : but he aims at the character of a 
man of pleafure and of fafhion ; and, in purfuit 
of this, not only neglecls the admonitions of 
jeaibn, but alfo of common prudence. He runs 
into expenoes which his fortune will not bear ; 
and affumes airs of importance, which his fitu- 
ation will by no means juftify. 

Improvement in learning, in good morals, in 

tlifcreet behaviour, is the lead of his cares. If 

he can be taken notice of by the iHuftrious per- 

fodages who fliiae at gaming-tables, ia ftablf s, 

L 5 'on 
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on the turf, or at the aflembly, he willingly 
relinquifhes all concern with literary and 
philosophical employments. 

Whoever is acquainted with the universities 
will know, that my remarks are founded or 
a&ual obfervation. It is impoifible to walk 
the ftreets, or to enter a coffee-houfe, without 
meeting young men who ought to be engaged 
in ftudy ; but who ridicule all ferious things, 
and affe<St the character of libertines. They 
are ufually in the drefs of fportfmen ; and their 
language is fuch as is heard in the camp or at 
Uewmarket. They glory in drunkennefs and 
the coarfeft debauchery, and confider the hav- 
ing been the leaders of a riot as an honour far 
greater than literary excellence can beftow, or 
than the univerfity can confer by diploma. To 
be impofedy as it is called, or punifhed for 
irregularity by a dean, a tutor, or a pro&or, 
fills the bofom with confcious pride, and con- 
ftitutes the delinquent a hero in the ideas of his 
companions. A degree is nothing in compa- 
rifon with the honourable diftindion of being 
in danger of rufiication for a debauch. To 
break the windows of a college, to difturb a 
peaceable ftudent by what is called /porting bis 
door at midnight* to play at cards on Sunday*, 
to read novels or blafpheme in chapel, are often 
the methods which young men of fpirit have 
adopted to difplay their fire. 

Now the engaging in fuch feats is confidered 
by many as a proof of fenfe as well as fpirit. 
But it is in truth a weaknefs, which renders the 
young man fearful of incurring the derifion of 
the profligate, and which induces him to facri- 

fice, 
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fice, For the applaufe of fuch perfons, the fub- 
ftantial qualifications which would adorn and 
felicitate every fubfequent period of bis life. 

It muft be owned, that it is difficult for a 
young man to preferve a Angularity in the midft 
of the ridicule of the audacious. There 
is a falfe (hame-which induces him to comply 
with what his judgment difapproves, through a 
fear of becoming the laughing-ftock of thofe 
whom he might defpife. With good principles, 
and a Jincere deteftation of vice, he gradually 
falls into extreme irregularity. His compliance 
at firft is caufed by good nature, or by a fear of 
•ffending. But he is allured from one ftep of 
audacity to another, till at laft he arrives at 
that melancholy ftate, which glories in every 
thing of which it ought to be afnamed. He now 
derides his tutors, his parents, his books, and 
takes delight in fuch things only as have a 
tendency to involve him in vice and extrava- 
gance. He lives perhaps long enough to fee hi* 
folly, but is not able to retradt or avoid its con* 
fequences. His character is injured, and his 
opportunities of improvement loft. 

It is not to be expected that a young man 
(hould be a cynic. His wifh to accommodate 
himfelf to the manners of thofe with whom his 
age and his purfuits lead him to aflbciate, is 
amiable ; but yet fomething rouft be done to 
prevent him from being led, by his good nature r 
to his ruin. 

Suppofe him then to purfue a conduct in jfbme 
refpeds fimilar to the following : 

Let him avoid all morofenefs, and cultivate 

every pleafing and graceful quality. The pre- 

16 tenders 
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tenders to fpirit will then have no advantage 
over him in the external decorum of appear- 
ance and behaviour. In every thing innocent 
and indifferent he will comply with the wifiies 
of his companions, and give them no offence 
when he can poflibly avoid it. He will be 
affiduous in cultivating their benevolence, from 
a conviction that a ft ate of amity is the inoft 
conducive to happinefs ; and alfo, from a wrfh 
to ferve them, by ufeful fuggeftions, which can- 
not be done, when the avenues are totally ftut 
againft advice by prejudice and averfion. 

But at the fame time he will poflefs and dtf- 
play a firmnefs of mind, which in the end can* 
not fail of overcoming an ill -grounded audacity* 
His true fpirit will caufe their falfe fpirit to eva* 
- porate, as the culinary fire is extinguifhed by 
the rays of the fun. 

I have indeed obferved, that the great pre* 
tenders to fpirit are ufually deftitute of true 
courage. They are mean and cowardly ; but 
they wifh to compenfate the want of real itoan- 
linefs, by that noife and rudenefs, which they 
are weak enough to confider as infallible fymp- 
toms of it. The world is too eafily deceived by 
appearances ; and many modeft fpirits, which, 
in a real exigency, would difplay real fortitude, 
are borne down by the infolent airs of mere 
bravadoes. When a man of folid merit rifes 
up agaihft them, they crouch befbre him ; for, 
in this inftance, as well as in all others, truth 
is great, and will ultimately prevail. 

Real merit, true genius, unaffe&ed courage, 
are always diftinguifhed by an air of moderation. 
They make few pretentions j they are content 

with 
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with being excellent, and leave their gold to find 
its proper efteem, by its nature, weight, and 
luftre. The tinfel glitters on the tawdry veft- 
ment, and fools admire ; but let it be the care 
of every one, who afpires at the excellence of a 
worthy and liberal chara&er, to adorn himfelf 
with folid and ufeful ornaments, which will 
fecure him the efteem of all judicious men, 
while children and weak perfons only are 
caught by the luftre of falfe fpangles and em* 
broidery. 
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SECTION LVIII. 

ON THE PECULIAR PROPRIETY OF LEARN- 
ING AND PHILOSOPHY IN THOSE WHO 
. POSSESS A HIGH RANK. 

Pracclari nomine tant&in. 

To be con/pi cuous for a name alone / Jvv* 



IN barbarous ages and countries, in which all 
orders are nearly on an equality in point of 
mental improvement, rank and titles give a 
very enviable diftin&ion, independently of per- 
gonal chara&er. But where learning and civi- 
lization are univerfally diffufed, as in this coun- 
try, the want of perfonal chara&er will deprive 
the great (as they are called, in a civil fenfe) 
of the power to excite efteem. 

No opinion could therefore be advanced more 
injurious to the poffeflbrs of civil honours, than 
that which tends to prevent a due cultivation of 
their minds, becaufe they are elevated above the 
neceffity of profeilional fkill and labour. It has 
been common in England, to beftow great 
attention on the education of the younger fon» 
in great families, arid to negle£r the heir. And 
from this moft egregious abfurdity it has hap- 
pened, that the potfefTors of fortunes, thofe 
whofe aflions are of the moft importance in 
their confequences, have been totally unquali- 
fied 
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fied to fupport their hereditary dignity. Many 
of them have been diftinguifhed only by weak- 
nefs, wickednefs, infolence, and a title. 

I am certain nothing can be more reafonable 
than that a peculiar degree of diligence fhould be 
exerted in the education of men who are to 
draw the notice of the world upon them by the 
luftre of a title, and to fit in the fenate-houfe as 
hereditary law-givers. If the order of nobility 
confulted little elfe than the prefervation of its 
own dignity, it would a& moft prudently in re* 
quiring, in its fucceflbrs, a peculiar degree of 
improvement. All civil honour depends on public 
efteem; and though cuftom and ufage may 
preferve an external refpe& for titles, during a 
long time, yet they will certainly fall into con- 
tempt, when at laft they (hall be difcovered to be ' 
nothing but delufive pageantry, when it (hall ap- 
pear that they ferve as the fubftitutcs of merit ; 
and that they give men the prefumption and 
pride of excellence without the reality. 

Internal dignity, correfponding with external, 
cannot but carry with it great influence. Some 
refpeft is naturally paid to titles and rank; but 
when it is found that they are juftly due to the 
merit of him who is inverted with them, they 
command veneration. 

Let me then exhort young men of fafhion to 
be alfo men of competent learning. I would 
not be mifunderftood. I am not folicitous that 
they fhould be devoted to letters, as if they were 
to be profefTors ; or as if they could poffibly 
fpend all their time in contemplation. They 
are deftined to an a&ive life, and in that life^ 
they may certainly become moft ufeful members 

of 
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of fociety. But I aft, in what does the aAjvity 
of a gentleman, whofe fortune is independent, 
confift ? Does it not confift in the adivity of 
his mind ? As a preparation, therefore, for ftich 
a&ivity, is it poffible to beflow too much time 
in the purfuit of fcience, or in ftrengthening 
and adorning the rational faculties ? 

I know too much of human affairs to recom- 
mend extremes. I recommend not books or 
contemplation fo as to exclude every thing eMe. 
Bat I know that die mind fs in truth the man ; 
and that all bufmefs is conduced by the ex* 
ertion of the mental powers. I argue then* 
that the improvement of the minds of a fociety, 
is like adding elafticity to the main fpring of a 
implicated machine. Let that be in a due 
ftate of perfe&ion, and it will move every thing 
elfe in the degree and manner in which it ought 
to move. I add, that the minds of the great 
have more influence in the regulation of affairs, 
than thofe of the lower orders ; and I proceed 
to conclude, that it is therefore a moft valuable 
obje&, to fecure to the great a folid education. 

But it will be faid, that the great, who are 
to appear in court, and to make their way by 
infinuation and addrefs, find it particularly 
neceflary to pay their very firft attention to the 
art of pleafing, to the acquifition of graceful 
qualities, of political cunning, and a winning 
addrefs. It is certainly right that every gen- 
tleman fhould poflefs thepolifh of external man- 
ners, as well as of polite knowledge. But if, 
in order to acquire the graces of external be- 
haviour, it be neceflary to relinquifli manly 
fiudies, I think of the two, I would rathe* ro- 
2 nounce 
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nounce the (hining than the folid. But I am 
fure it is not neceffary. On the contrary, I am 
of opinion, that folid knowledge and the im- 
provement of the mind in that pleafing kind of 
learning which conftitutes polite letters, has an 
immediate tendency to render the mind polite. 
And it will require no proof, that a polite mind 
is the fecureft fource of a truly polite behaviour. 

Let us fuppofe the cafe of a graceful and 
falhtonable peer, or member of the Tower fenate, 
jwho has paid but little attention to the improve- 
ment of his faculties; and that of another, 
who at the fame time that he has furnifhed 
himfelf with the externals of a gentleman, has 
made great advances in real and univerfal 
ichovrledge. The firft makes a very confprcu- 
'i)U$ appearance m the dfatwmg-room, and on 
a Virth-night ; bat who ftines moft corft 
Jptcuoufly and laudably in the fenate and ih 
■die cabinet ? To whom does the world pay 
obedience; arid on wliom do honours and emoltiv 
rhents fall ? To the mere man of falhion ; ot 
•to' the fcholar, the philofopher," the ftatefmarf, 
afrd the gentleman combined ? 

Ihftead, therefore, of making any allowance 
of idlenefs to the gentleman of rank and for- 
tune, I think it right to demand of him it 
greater ftare of application than from others^ 
frfs friends, his country, his own rank demand 
it; and without it, with alt his titles, feat*, 
■parks, eftates, he will be looked upon as little 
and ihftgnificant by thofe who are out of the - 
fphere of his pecuniary, or prefermeat-beftowing 
influence. 
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: SECTION LIX. 

ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF REASON. 

Vita didifcere magiflra. 
They learned by experience* 

Juv. 

" God has not been fo fparing to men, to make 
them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to 
Ariftotle to make them rational/ 9 Locke, 

AS reafon is the faculty by which all im- 
provement is to be made in fcience, the 
original inftitutors of univerfities feem very 
wifely to have placed the cultivation of it among 
the firft purfuits in the academical courfe. BuC 
they unfortunately miftook the means of fuc- 
ceeding in their laudable intention. They re* 
commended, or rather required, with tyrannical 
authority, the ftudy of fcholaftic logic and the 
acquifition of a fkill in fyllogiftic difputation. 

Scholaftic logic conftitutes an ingenious art 
or fcience, and may be very properly attend- 
ed to by thofe who chiefly feek amufement in 
ftudy, and who are capable of deriving it from 
fubtle Speculation. But with refpeft to its 
being what it has claimed to be, the beft method 
of directing and improving the powers of reafon, 
with which it has pleafed God to blefs his 
creature, man, I muft take the liberty of deny- 
ing, that it poffefles any fuch excellence. 

Among 
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Among other proofs which I could advance, t 
will felefi but one : the men who have devoted 
moft of their time to fcholaftic logic, that is, 
the refident fellows of colleges, and the officers 
who have prefided in the fchools of the univer- 
fities, have never difplayed any fuperior flrength 
in this faculty, when they have departed from 
the {hade of a college life, to the funlhine of 
real buflnefs in employments of truft and 
honour. Neither have they been the moft fuc* 
cefsful cultivators of literature* 

Logic pretends to aflift our fimple apprehen- 
fion, our judgment, our mode of argumentation, 
and our method of arrangement. 

I am fully convinced, that it can afford no 
new ftrength to the natural powers of percep- 
tion. And I think its utility, in improving the 
judgment, very difputable. It may poflefs fome 
influence, in directing the mode of argumenta- 
tion, and in facilitating method ; but it has 
been extolled for thefe effe&s far beyond its real 
efficacy. 

I mean not, however, to difcourage all 
attention to logic. Logic has long conftituted 
a part of every fcholar's education. To be 
totally ignorant of it, would be an inconvenient 
and difgraceful defed in a man of letters. 

The ftudent fhould therefore read, under the 
dire£tion of fome inftrudor who has gone be-* 
fore him, feled parts of Watts's logic. If he 
have time, he may, together with Watts* read 
Wallis, Saunderfon, and Aldrich ; but I really 
think the fubtleties of the art, which confiil of 
abftrufe terms, with very little meaning ; of nice 
diftindtions, with very little difference, and no 

utility, 
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utility, can by no means recompenfe the ftu- 
dent for the time which a fuccefsi'ul ftudy of 
them muft require. 

Logic is not the beft mode of improving 
the reafon of man. Various reading, refle&ion, 
experience, and converfation, are certainly 
more efficacious. But, as I faid before, the 
ftudent who endeavours to obtain the know- 
ledge of a general fcholar, ought to devote 
fome of his time to a fhort courfe of reading in 
the above-mentioned writers on logic. 

I think it a good argument of the falfe pre- 
tences of logic, that inftead of maturing the 
powers of reafon, it requires them in a ftate of 
maturity, before it can be underftood. If a 
tveatife on logic were placed in the hands of a 
imit and urimfopmcd man, it would be no left 
unintelligible to him than the moil abflaruic 
theorem in geometry. His reafon would neve* 
be called forth or improved by its affiftanee* 
In ihoit, logic requires a ftate of reafon already 
greatly improved, before it can be completely 
apprehended, 

There are, indeed, in fome controverfial and 
argumentative treatifes, fuch fvbtle disputa- 
tions, as might lead to a wrong conclufiort* 
without the affiftance of that part of logic 
which teaches the manner of dete&iagfophtfins. 
But this kind of writing is now very little re-: 
garded in the world ; and it is certainly truej 
that a ftrong underftanding will detc& all fal- 
lacies, notwithstanding the art with which they 
are introduced, by the force of its natural 
fagacity, duly improved by education and ex- 
perience. 

My 
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My advice to the ftudent, on the fubjeft of 
logical ftudies, is briefly, that he read with 
attention: the ufuai books on the fubjeft, fuch as 
are already enumerated ; but that he do not 
devote a great deal of time to them ; that he 
totally . negleft . . that fyllogiftic deputation 
which engages fo much attention in the uni- 
veriities ; and that he feek the improvement of 
bis reafon, in reading the moil efteemed books, 
and converting with the moft efteemed men-; 
and making his own reflections on every thing 
which attracts his obfervation. 

Watts's logic, and his improvement of the 
•mind, which he meant to be a fupplement to 
his logic, are certainly very ufeful books, and 
particularly adapted to young men on their 
entrance on logical-, or rather on academical 
ftudies. Watts was a moft excellent man, arid 
a laborious fcholar. His ftyle, however, is not 
elegant, and it may be thought by fome, that 
he introduces religion, where the fubje<$r. cannot 
admit it without violence. But this arofe from 
a fincere piety, and a defire of doing all for the 
glory of God. It certainly can do no injury 
to a young man, and may conduce to fomething 
more valuable than learning. 

I rather recommend Watts than Wallis and 
Saunderfon, though I know they are moft efc. 
cellent authors. But their Latin is barbarous. 
They ftudied perfpicuity more than elegance ; 
and I mould be forry that the number (hould be 
encreafed of thofe fcholars who have loft their 
tafte and polite learning, in the ftudy of fuch 
dreary and drowfy authors as wrote in the bar- 
barous diction of Burgerfdycke. 
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SECTION LX. 



ON FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

Ad quae nofcenda iter ingredi, tranfmittere mare 
folemus ; ea Tub oculis poiita negligimus. Tbt 
-*very things which *we go journies and voyages to fie t 
*ve pafs over unnoticed, even when they lie before our 
eyes. Plin. 

Muxcl^ Sn* tvlvxSf OIKOT MENET. Happy the 
Man who being well off", knows it, and ft ays at home, 

Eurip, 



I MEAN not to recapitulate all the remarks, 
that have been made for and againft foreign 
travel by many writers, who have taken only a 
partial view, or who have deviated into decla- 
mation. I fhall not cite many aphorifms or 
examples of the wife antients ; but fhall briefly 
confider a few points, which, according to the 
modern fyftem of things, appear to be the moft 
eflential. 

With refpeS to its utility, there can be no 
tloubt but that a mind, properly prepared, will 
derive from it great and lafting advantages; It 
muft open fources of knowledge, and furnifh 
opportunities of reflection., which cannot be 
obtained by him who never leaves his own 
country. 

But 
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But I muft join # in reprobating the pra&ice 
<rf very early travel. A great degree of mental 
maturity, and of acquired knowledge, is necef- 
fary to enable the mind to derive advantage, 
and avoid inconvenience, from vifiting a fo- 
reign nation. To expe£ that boys fhould 
make obfervations on men and manners, fhould 
weigh and compare the laws, institutions, cus- 
toms, and chara&eriftics of various people, is to 
expect an impofflbility. It is no lefs abfurd to 
fuppofe, that boys will not be ftruck and capti- 
vated with vanity and trifles. 

I therefore advife, that a pupil (hall not be 
font to travel till he has.pafled through a capital 
fchool, and arrived at the age of nineteen. In- 
deed I wiih that he might fpend four years at 
the univerfity, when it £hall be reformed ; but 
I know this requifition will not often be 
complied with. Parents in our age and coun- 
try, are impatient to thruft their fons into 
the world, to pufh them into the fenate be- 
fore they have a beard, and to urge them to of- 
fices of command in the army and in the navy, 
almoft as foon as they come from the nurfery. 
Many evils, national as well as private, are the 
confequence ; but when intereft f and ambition 

folicit, 

* I fay /oin, for every writer 00 this fubje& 
agrees in difapproving very early travel. 

f Scilicet omnibus artibus antiftat fpes lucri et 
fbrmofior eft cumulus auri, quara quicquid Graeci 
Latinique delirantes fcripferunt. Ex hoc numero 
deinde veniunt ad gubernacula reipub. in- 
ter fun t et praefunt consiliis rigum. O Pater, 
O Patria ! In truth, the hope of gain fuperfedes all 
4b carts; and a heap of gold, is more beautiful than 

any 
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iblicit, reafon, philofbphy, and propriety fcarcely 
find a hearing. National calamities can alone 
remedy this, and many other abufes which will 
infinuate themfelves, and abound, till the evil 
which they occafion becomes too heavy to 
be longer borne ; when it will be its own re- 
medy. 

I wifli alfo, that no pupil, who is not cer* 
tainly known to be pofiefled of parts, fhould be 
fuffcred to travel. A weak youth will leant 
only to make his .weaknefs more confpicuous. 
Grimace, afFe&ation, and an overbearing info* 
lence, will conftitute his acquifitions. He will 
learn to remove that veil of diffidence which 
ferved to conceal his defe&s, and which* if he 
had not left his paternal roof, he might have 
happily retained. No chara&er is better known, 
nor oftener expofed to comic ridicule, than that 
of the empty coxcomb, who aflumes foreign 
modes of external behaviour 4 . He who goes 

any thing the foolijh Greeks and Latins have written. 
From this number they come to the helm of the ft ate t 
and are pre/ent or prefide at the counfels of kings.— 
O my country > Sec. Lipsius. 

* If one have been a traveller, and can court 
his miftrefs in broken French, wear his clothes 
neatly in the neweft fafhion, difcourfe of lords, 
ladies, towns, palaces, and cities, he is complete, 

and'to be admired Yet thefe men muft be 

oar patrons, our governors too fometimes, ftatef- 
men, magiftrates, noble, great, and wisb bt 

INHERITANCE. BURTON. 

Jure hxreditario fapere jubentur. 

They an compelled to he wife by hereditary right. 

Evfhormzo. 

out 
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out a f<5ol indeed, but only fuch a fool a^ may 
be tolerated, will return infufterable. This is 
an additional reafon for deferring his million till, 
tbe age of nineteen or twenty* By that time, 
parents and fuperintentlants of education will be 
enabled to form a juft opinion of his abilities* 
At the age of twelve or thirteen, or even later* 
they will often be miftaken. 

Among other arguments for travel in general, 
and early travel in particular, it has been urged, 
that it is abfolutely neceflary, in order to be de* 
livered from local prejudice in favour of out 
country. Prejudices in favour of our country 
are indeed eafily removed by fpending our early 
days in another *. But is there no danger leifc 

thefe 

* Quam illud periculofum quod ab astate prima 
tic a parentibus dimuTus incipiat contemnere do* 
ineftica, mirari peregrina. Publics falutis eft fun- 
damentum amor eroa patriam. At eum ra- 
tione jufta integroque animo concipere qui point, 
cui ftatim, poftquam res difcriminare, nigrum;] ue 
ab albo ccepit diftinguere, perfuafum eit, ubique 
melius, decentius, peritius, quam apud fuos, com- 
modis juventutis confuli, vitacque rec~te degendne 
confilia praeceptaque dari P . . . Verum eit adhuc 
periculofius, quod hoc pa&o incipiat habere inge- 
nium non fuae, verum peregrin^ aliquando et 
hojlili reipublicae con forme. . Hoxv dangerous is it 
that from the earlieft age, thus difmiffed from hit 
parents he begins to defpife things at home, and tb 
admire every thing foreign, The love of one's coun- 
try is the foundation of the public fafety ; but how 
can he conceive it rightly and fully, who is taught, 
before he can difcriminatc things, and feparate black 
from 'white', that youth is better,' more decent h and 

Vol. IU M fiilfullj 
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*hefe innocent and ufeful prejudices fliould be 
changed for others equally unreafonable, and 
jeally pernicious? Is it not likely that, preju- 
dices * in favour of our country being removed*, 
prejudices again ft it may find ad million r I am 
Aire it has often happened +- And I am alfo , 
lure, that however a modern philofopher may 
inveigh againft that honeft preference which an . 
Englifhman gives to his nation, it is a natural 
attachment, and attended with effe&s greatly : 

Jkilfully taken care &f and that rules of conduB art 
more advantageoujly learned any where than among 
Jbis own countrymen ? And it is a circumfiance ftitl 
more dangerous ■, that by the/e means he begins to have 
a mind, conformed not to his own, but to a foreign^ 
and fometimes a hoftile fate. Schefjerus. 

* A conceited affectation of peculiar liberality, 
and of freedom from prfjudicr diftinguifties 
many who in this age pretend to the name and 
character of phiJofojjhers. Prejudices in the 
idea of defigning, fuperficial or vain men com- 
prehend in them all our bed attachments — all oar 
moral, patriotic, and religious principles. The 
fooiifli fear of being under the influence of preju- 
dices, falfely fo called, is every day loofening all 
the ties both of civil and eccleuaftical government. 
What muft enfue but firft anarchy and thea 
despotism? 

f We owe to this evil cuftom, thofe numerous 
and conceited peribns who come home, and en- 
deavour to explode, by cenfure and ridicule, all 
our hereditary virtues, conjugal and paternal, 
public anddomeftic; all thofe virtues, whofe fa- 
lutary influence, not yet quite loft, enabled us to 
ftand up againft an infamous combination of un- 
principled enemies* 

beneficial. 
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^beneficial. I will avow myfelf to be fo truly 
an Englishman in this particular, as to think 
this preference not an ill-grounded prejudice, 
but fully juftified by real obfervation, and by 
fair com pari fon. Corrupted as we are, I think 
we have not kept pace in corruption with fome 
of our admired neighbours. And I will add, 
that the corruption at pretent prevailing among 
us, if it does not originate, is greatly increafed, 
•by our too-frequent intercqurfe with France and 
Italy. 

I could indeed almoft wifh, that travel were 
not confidered as a neceflary part of juvenile 
-education. I mean not to prohibit travel ; but 
I would have its advantages fought by men at a 
mature age, after they are fettfcd, who, during 
the intervals of bufinefs, and thofe recedes which 
are allowed in almoft every line of life, might 
•take a voyage to a neighbouring country, and 
anight, by the ftrength of their under {landings, 
and the extent of their experience, derive infi- 
nitely more improvement from their travels, than 
they would have done by traverfing all Europe 
under the age of twenty *. They mould go as 

philofophers, 

* Milton (peaking of travel in our own country 
has this pafl*age : 

•'In thofe vernal feafons of the year, when the 
air is calm and pleafant, it were an injury and 
fullennefs againft nature, not to go out and fee her 
riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven 
and earth. I (hould not therefore be a perfuader 
to them of (ludying much then, after two or three 
years that they have well laid their grounds, b t 
•to ride out in companies with prudcot and ftaid 
M 2 guides. 
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philofophers, when they are capable of conduft- 
ing themfelves, both in the fearch of knowledge 
and their moral behaviour. Travel undertaken 
in this manner, and after a valuable ftore of 
learning, and a knowledge of our native coun- 
try, is acquired, is one of the beft methods of ac- 

guides, to all the quarters of the land ; learning 
and obferving all places of ftrength, all commo- 
dities of building and of foil, for towns and til- 
lage, harbours, and ports for trade; fometimes 
taking fea, as far as to our navy, to learn there 
alfo what they can on the pra&ical knowledge of 
failing and of fea-fight. Thefe ways would try 
all their peculiar gifts of nature ; and if there 
were any fecret excellence among them, would 
fetch it our, and give it fair opportunities to ad- 
vance itfelf by, which could not but mightily re- 
dound to the good of this nation, and bring into 

FASHION AGAIN THOSE OLD ADMIRED VIRTUES 

and excellencies, with far more advantage, 
now, in this purity of Chriftian kfiowledg- ; nor 
fhall we then need the Monfieurs of Paris to take 
our hopeful youth into their flight and prodigal 
cuftodies, ana fend them over back again trans- 
formed into mimics, apes, and. kickshoes. 
But if they defire to fee other countries at three 

OR FOUR AND TWENTY YEARS of age, NOT TO 

learn principles, but to enlarge, experience, 
and make wife obfervations, they will by that 
time be fuch as fhall deferve the regard and honour 
of all men where they pais, and the fociety and 
friend (hip of thofe in all places who are bell and 
moll eminent; and perhaps then other nations will 
be glad to visit us for their breeding, or tlfe to 
imitate us in their own country." 

Miljon's Tractate. 

complifhing 
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Cdmplifhing the human mind. It crowns antl 
completes all its other improvements. A few 
months occafionally fpent in France or Italy, or 
Holland, or Switzerland, at or between the age 
of thirty or forty, will enrich the underftanding 
of a man of fenfe with valuable treafure. He 
will then fearch for gold, and find it in abun- 
dance ; while, at a boyifti age, he would have 
been fully employed and fufficiently fatisfied in 
procuring drofs or tinfel, inftead of bullion. 

But fince to reform the world, as the poet 
fays, is a vaft defign, and the deiign commonly 
proves abortive, we muft be contented with 
giving fuch admonitions as may permit it to 
proceed in its own way with the leaft inconve- 
nience. As therefore there is no doubt, but 
that boys will continue to be fent on their tra- 
vels, notwithftanding all that reafon can advance 
againft it ; it remains, that fuch dire&ions be 
given as may at leaf! prevent them from incur- 
ring evil, if they cannot acquire real advantage. 

Much of the fuccefs certainly depends on the 
choice of the tutor or travelling companion. He 
Ihould be a grave, refpe&able man, of a mature 
age. A very young man, or a man of levity, 
however great his merit, learning, or ingenuity, 
will not be proper ; becaufe he will not have 
that natural authority, and that perfonal dignity* 
which command attention and obedience. A 
grave and good man will watch over the morals 
and the religion of his pupil ; both which, ac- 
cording to the prefent modes of conducting 
travel, are commonly fhaken from thebafis, and 
levelled with the duft, before the end of the per- 
egrination. In their place fucceed univerfal 
M j fcepticifna 
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fcepticifm and unbounded libertinifm *. But a- 
tutor of chara&er and principle will, refolve to 
bring his pupil home, if it is pofTible,. not worfe 
in any refpeft than he was on his departure. 

It is a known fa£t v that they who,, at too 
early an age, fpend much time on the continent*, 
feldom retain that religion in which their good 
forefathers lived and died. They, commonly 
become the difciples of the fafhibnable philofo- 
phers, and are led aftray by the falfe lights of 
falfe wit* or loll amidft the clouds of metaphy- 
fics. 

So many* indeeed* are the dangers attending 
foreign travel, that they whofe fituation and cir- 
cumfrances will not permit them to engage in 
it, need not repine. Our own country abounds 
with objedts fufficient to excite, and amply to 
repay, the labour of enquiry. And to prove 
- that foreign travel is not absolutely neceffary to 
give the full improvement to the human mind, 

* AteigxJleL f4,fp yct£% w wo» Taiv. y»ov. lAft/SffiaV dveci^ef 
cria ty[4,'t£(jVO'i f xateTrcJiefov*; ixiivav rut Iv tsewrl S^cto-xaXu.* 
x} ma.\$uyuyui hairoxou; tprr>cri x TA2 EniGYMLAL 
fiEIlEP EK. AEXMftN AY0E1E \T. An abfolute free- 
dom from allreftraint, which fome young men i , for 
want of a proper lducation, think liberty* 
.fe/s over them harder maftcrs than their tutors and 

fchoohnajlers even, their own defres, let loofe, as 

it ware, like wild beafts from chains, 

Plutarch. 

Yet the modern knights- errant, who encounter 
tiie gigantic phantom, prejudice, would deilroy 
ail the eftablifhed reftraints of fchools, colleges, 
&c. and leave every individual in a (late of abfo- 
liite libertinifm* 

WA; 
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we? may recollect many eminent perfons, who 
fiave been richly adorned with every accomplish- 
ment of the gentleman,, and furnifhed with all 
the lights of the . man of fenfe and cxtenfive 
knowledge,, though they never left their native 
fliore*. 



* I will beg leave to recommend oneexamplev 
rfiat of Cicero, as a model for the conduct of 
travel. 

" He did not fet out till he had completed his 
education at home . . . and after he had acquired r 
hi his own country, whatever was proper to form- 
a worthy citizen and magift.ate of Rome, he 
went confirmed, by a maturity of age and reafon\ 
a^ainfl the impreflions of vice. . . In a tour the 
moft delightful of the world, he faw every thing 
that could entertain a curious traveller, yet ftaid 
•no where any longer than hb benefit, not his pies*. 
Aire, detained him. By his previous knowledge 
-of the laws of Rome, re was able to com are 
them with thofe of other cities, and to bring- 
back with him whatever he found ufeful either ta 
his country or hmifelf. He was lodged, where- 
ever he came, in the houfes of the great and 
eminent, not fo much for their birth and wealth, 
as their virtue, knowledge, and learning : thefa 
he made the conftant companion* of his (ravels* 
. . . It is no wonder that he brought back every. 
accomplifhment which could improve and acforn a 
man of fenfe:" Middleton^ 

A writer of hiftory, who* by an affected and : 
meretricious ftyle, unlike the manlinefs of theclaf- 
fical model, has caught the tranfient applaufe of 
fcihion, and who feems to be ambitious of acquir- 
ing diftinclion by recommending infidelity and li- 
bertinifm on principle, fpeaks, confidently 
with, hi in fdf, thus highly of French, manner.- ; 
%\ 4. thoie 
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thofe effeminate manners which, in the honeft 
warmth of an Englifhman, I have been led, ftx 
this fedtion, and on all occaiions, to reprobate. 

" If Julian (fays he) could now revifit the ca- 
pital of France, he might converfe with men 
of fcier.ee and genius, capable of underftanding 
and of inltiuclirg a difciple of the Greeks; he 

MIGHT EXCUSE THE LIVELY AND GRACEFUL 

follies of a nation, wbofe martial fpirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury ; 
and he muft applaud the perfection x>f that ines- 
timable art which foftens and 'refines and ero- 
bellifties the intercourfe of focial life."— Worthy 
Patriot, enlightened Philofopher !-»-quite free from 
prejudices A— enfhrine him among the wife men, 

and let him conftitute the eighth or, when the 

Grand Monarque diall have reduced England ta 
a province, let his admirer be his vice-roy. 

Whatever foftens, refines, and embellifhes hu- 
man life, in a proper degree, is certainly deftrable. * 
tut why muft France be commended with fuch 
warmth of approbation, as if fhe poiTefled this 
ineftimable art exclusively? I think, in this po-« 
lifted and enlightened age, the art is known and 
praclifed in England, as much as is confident with 
the national character, and the prefervation of thac 
manly fpirit which is neceffary to the exiftence of 
civil liberty ; an inestimable blessing, which 
enlarges and ennobles and fecures all the natural 
rights and enjoyments of human nature* 

I cannot think it conMent with a good citizen 
and a lover of one's country, to admire and extol 
the martial fpirit of that nation, which is at this 
moment moft hoftile to all we hold dear, and 
which has often behaved with fuch perfidy, a& 
would ftigmatize an individual in private life with 
perpetual difgrace. 

As a fuperintendant of education, I think my- 
fclf bound thus publicly to difapprove, on every 

proper 
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proper occafion, all works which tend to insinuate 
corrupt and infidel principles into the bofoms of 
ingenuous youth. ; 

'* In times of luxury and diffipation, wliea 
every tenet of irreligion is greedily embraced,, 
what road to prefent applaufe can lie fo open and fe- 
cure as that of difgracing religious belief, efpecially 
if the writer help forward the vices of the times, by 
relaxing morals, as 'well as deftroying principles ?— 
Such a writer can have little elfe to do, but to 
new-model the paradoxes of ancient fceptici'fm, 
in order to figure it in the world, and be regarded 
by the fmatterers in literature and adepts in folly, as 
a prodigy of parts and learning. Thus his vanity 
becomes deeply criminal, becaufe it is gratified at 
the expence of his country *s welfare. But the con- 
solation which degenerate manners received from 
his fatal tenets, is repaid by eager praife ; and 
vice impatiently drinks in and applauds his hoarfe 
and boading voice, while, like a raven, he Jits croak- 
ing univerfal death, defpair, and' annihilation to the 
human kind* Brown* 



M$ 
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CONCLU3IOK. 



ON THE NECESSITY OF INCREASING THE 
PERSONAL MERIT OF THE COMMUNITY., 
BY GIVING A PROPER DIRECTION AND' 
EFFICACY TO THE MODES OK EDUCA- 
TIONi 

Ua. y.^rh TIMftMENON AYHETAI,.EA ATTOYTAI 
St to ATIMAZOMENON, xj tovtq er» b\a$ctt£retl<,v crmf/ttZi 
APXH2 EY AiOIKOYMENHZ- wtfpimrt ya* TOYS 
APXOMEMOYE EHI TA KAAA EI11THAEYMATA, »£. 
rw tn'BAAAOYSAN ASIAN ERAITO^Lm/xii,.^ 
vt^pZ* to* wfaiu; THN APIXTflN EIlITHAEYMATfi*:. 
Every thing to which due honour is paid* thrives ; hut 
that which is flighted^ falis off : and this (the pay- 
ment of due honour) is the plainefi fymptcm of a nuell? 
gwverned ftate. It both ftimulates the fubj eels to ho- 
nourable purfuits, and allots the proper degree of dig- 
nity to each of them, and furnijhes the community <vuub 
the befi profejpons and employments, 

Jamblichus. 

Liceat inter abrnptam contumaciam et deforme. 
obfequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis va- 
cuum. Let me be permitted to proceed in a path free- 
from ambition and f rem danger , between rude con- 
tumacy on the one hand, and difgufling obfequioufnefs 
en the other, Tacitus. 

1WILL take for granted, what no accurate 
obferver will be difpofed to controvert, that 
there is a diverfity of national character ; 
a diverfity not originating, in the cafual influence 

of 
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of arbitrary modes, but in nature*. And I' 
will venture to advance as equally true r that a 
nation no longer retains its dignity when it re* 
nounces its' diftin£Hon. 

When I turn my attention to my own coun- 
try, I am willing tp indulge the pleafing idea* 
that I fee fome thing in the national character of 
Englifhman, fimilar to the fpiritof an antient 
Roman. Of the Roman, a gravity and a dig- 
nity were the ftrilcing features. I mean notthe 
difgufting fe\ erity of a puritanical exterior f ; 

but 



* Nam bt gentibus prop-rii mores sunt: 
nee idem in Barbaro, Romano, Graeco, prubabiJe 
eft. Even nations have their peculiar manners , nor' 
is the fame thing in a Barbarian, in, a Roman, in a: 
Grecian, . equally probable, Qu intilian. 

f La fausse grandeur eft farouche et inac- 
ceffible; comme elle fent fon foible, .elle fe cache, 
ou du moins ne fe montre pas de front, et ne fe 
fait voir qu'autant qu'il faut pour impofer. La 
veritable grandeur eft libre, douce, fami- 
liere, populaire ; elle fe laifie toucher etmanier; 
elle ne pcid rien a etre vue de pres. 

Bruyere. 

But be it remembered, that personal merits 
mult conftitute la veritable grandeur. 

" Greatnefs certainly does not confift in pa- 
geantry and fhow, in pomp and retinue ; and 
though a perfon of quality will make ufe of thef* 
things to avoid Angularity, and to put the vulgar 
in mind of, their obedience to authority, yet he does 
not think himfelf really the bigger for them : For 
lie knows that thofe who have neiiher honefty nor 
underftandiag, have oftentimes all this, fine i urni- 

M 6 Utttr 
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but that refpeftable appearance* which naturaMy 
Tefults from fentiments uniformly great j a gra- 

ture about them. Farther, to be great, is not to> 
be ftarched, and formal, and fupcrcilioos ; to' 
fwagger at our footmen, and brow- beat our infe- 
riors. Such a behaviour looks as if a man was 
confcious of his own iniigni&cancy ; and that he 
had nothing but outfide, and noife, and ill-hu- 
mour to make hrmfelf considerable with : But he' 
that is truly noble, has far different fentiments ; 
and turns his figure quite another way. He bates 
to abridge tbe liberties, t6 deprefs the fpirits, or any 
ways to impair tbe fatisfafiion of bis neighbour. 
His great nefs is eafy, obliging 9 and agreeable ; fir 
that none have any jufi cau/e to % nvijb it lefs. And 
though he has a genuine kindnefs for all men ; 
though he defpifes not the meaneft mortal ; but 
defires to (land fair in the opinion of the world ; 
yet he never courts any man's favour at the ex- 
pence of juftice, nor ftrikes in with a popular mif- 
take. No, he is fenfible ic is the part of true 
magnanimity to adhere unalterably to a wife choice : 
Not to be over-run by noife and numbers ; but to 
appear in defence of injured right, of neglected 
truth, notwith (landing all the cenfure and difad- 
vantage they may fometimes be under. To con- 
clude his character, a great man is affable in his 
converfe, generous in his temper, and immovable 
in what he has maturely refolvcd upon. And as 
profperity does not make him haughty and impe- 
rious, fo neither does adverfity fink him into mean- 
nefs and dejection : For if ever he fliews more 
fpirit than ordinary, it is when he is ill ufed : and 
the world frowns upon him. In Jbort, he is equally 
removed from tbe extremes of fertility and pride ; 
end fcorns either to trample upon a worm, or fneak 
to an emperor. Collier. 

vity 
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vity unallied to dulnefs, a dignity unconnected 
with opulence. 

My opinion of this flattering refemblance is 
not the effect of an unphilofophical predilection,, 
or fortuitou fly adopted. It is fuggefted by ob- 
fervation, and confirmed by a review of the an- ' 
nals of the EnglHh *, It is confirmed by their 
public conduct, ever generous, fpiritedf, hu- 
mane ; by their private lives, fedate f, contem- 
plative, independent ; by their writings, folid, 
nervous, and breathing a fpirit of freedom and 
philanthropy, which almoft refcues human na- 
ture from the imputation of degeneracy. 

Such has been the national character of 
Englifhmen ||. I will not. furvey the prefent 

* To whom we may apply the words of Cicero* 
Neque enim ita generati a natura fumus, ut ad lu- 
dum et jocom fa&i efle videamur, fed ad feveri- 
tatem potius, et ad quaedam fludia graviora atque 
majora. For vje do not feem to be formed by na- 
ture for play and jocularity, but rather for a manly 
feverity, and for purfuits of a graver and more im~ 
port ant kind. Cic. 

f Les nations litres font fupertes . 

Free nations are proud. M o n t e s qu i e V • 

J Non enim hilaritate, nee lafcivia, nee rifu, aut 
joco comite levitatis, fed fepe etiam tristbs 
firmitate et conftantia, funt beati. For it is not al- 
ways by jollity that men are happy, nor vjantonne/s, 
nor laughter, nor jocularity, the attendant of levity ; 
but tht serious alfo are often happy in their firmnefs 
and confiftency . Ci c • 

U Fuimus. We have been, 

age 
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age ** through the deceitful medium of fplenetic 
obfervation. But he muft be partial to a culpable, 
extreme,, and candid from a finifter motive, who 
fees not the national chara&er abandoned for a a 
imitative levity ; an exchange obvicufly produc- 
tive of confequences, which, befides their moral 
evil, have rendered the reign of a pacific and a 
benevolent prince eminently calamitous. 

The exiftence of fociety confefledly. depends 
©n a regular fubordination. What deranges or 
difturbs this regularity, even in the idea of the 
fubaltern ranks, (hakes the bafis of fociety. All 
thofe who are raifed by civil diftindtiens above 
the level of natural equality J, are under obliga- 
tions 

* y I$loir A>Sfuwo«, to xxtra^ifx'Pi^ai ret azpovrct. 
h is charaderific of man to Blame prefent things, 

LONGINUS. 

Vitio malignitatis humanae vetera femper in 
laude, praefentia in faftidio funt. From the malig- 
nity of human nature, antient things are p raifed, and 
the prefent loathed, 

Dfi Cau c is corrupts Eloo^ 
Erras, fi exiftimas noftri fasculi efle vitium, iu» 
xuriam et neglige miam boni moris ; et alia quae 
objicit fuis quifque temporibus- Hominum funt 
ifta, non temporum ; nulla aetas vacavit a culpa. 
You are miflaken if you think that luxury , and the 
negled of good morals > and the other th ngs which, 
every one objeSis to his o r wn times 9 are peculiar to our 
age, Thefe things, are the marks of men, not of 
times. Aa age has Seen free from fault, 

Seneca. * 

\ Magnum eft perfonam in republica tueri prin- 

cipis, qui non animis.folum debet, fed oculis (cr- 

vire civium. // is a great, thing tofupportjn a JTatt 

the 
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tions to preferve an appearance. of dignity ade- 
quate to their fituation,. and correfpondent to 
their real importance.*. RefpecT: fhould be de«- 
cently exacted wherever it is due,, not from a 
principle of pride, or from a littlenefsof mind-fa 
but becaufe it facilitates the due degrees of ne- 
ceffery acquiefcence ;, becaufe it regulates the 
complex movements of the political machine. 
Even formality and drefsj, though futile in 
themfelves, when abftradedly considered, and 

the character of a ruler, <wbo is under obligations tot. 
conform himjelf, not only to the minds y but to* the 
eyes of the citiscens. ' ~ Cic. 

* 'I iv tuk «AAok eiririiliVQtlcc k} ifnrala-aovTu yon iv t5 
ticvffln fA'Vvr; rov tirirxriui rt \it\i:cca7k\c i gLt&x ASIA KAI 
INftMH IIPOEXEIN tw» fTrflocavopituv, He <wbo go- 
verns and commands others, ought not to govern and' 
command by dint of power only, but to have the fupl- 
riorityover the governed in dignity and mental ability,* 

ExrsEBius. 

Nee tibij quod eft rariflinrum, aut facilitas auc- 
toritatem, aut feveritas amorem diminuat. Nor let ',. 
which is however very uncommon, an eafinefs of man- 
ners diminijh authority, nor feverity, love* Tacitus. 

f No ; for, Eft angufti animi atque deinifl?, 
triumphi honorem atque dignitatem con tern nere. 
Nam et levitatis eft. // is the mark of a little and. 
abjeft mind to undervalue the honout and dignity of a 
triumph. For it. is. a mark, of levity* C I c . 

X TZk; ivyetio-i k^ xoAok f*aA»ra xa.Tirriiyu xc&K&* »tf 
ixi t*k OYEQl, o-vQfocvw & ivt rriq ^XPS* oityiiay $, 
itc etfA^cTtputrovrav, XW Tsivl tm >>oyuv^iocit7\k^eypva-^ m 
It is neceffary that the high-born and the beautiful 
Jhould difplay at the fame time beauty indeed in their 
external appearance, moderation in their mind, but for- 
titude in both ofthefe, and grace in all their words. 

Demostiunss* 

contemptible 
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contemptible in a nation of philosophers, have 
been preferred with care in the flourishing pe- 
riods of an empire, becaufe they tended to pro- 
mote tranquillity* They excited an awe 
among the rude and refractory, which enfured a 
ready fubmiffion to legal authority *. Let phi— 
lofophy boaft its pretentions, we are yet fo con- 
stituted that not only the uncultivated, but the 
enlightened alfo, are powerfully affected by ex- 
ternal appearance f. Sufceptifcle nature admits 

the 

* O TY<D02:, ucrrrw TlOiMHtf, OY G?\T., TOYS 
IIOAAOYE ayu. External pomp leads the populace 
where it will, as a Jbepherd a Jlock of Jheep. 

Diogenes. 
On tzavofisyy) •*) Ix rev pataihiX'*v id^ovtov Ty»? w&AAotf 
tyynofjLiWi xcctaLmhy^ lvkarx(Pfovr,rov Ittoih tt,v (Zctai'kuxvm 
Becaufe when the Jlriking effeel which is naturally 
produced by the appearance of kingly wealth and power 
en the many, ceq/es, it renders government contempti- 
ble. Socratis Eccl. Hift. • 

f Parva font haec, fays Livy, fpeaking of cere- 
monies, fed parva ifta non contemnendo majorea 
noftri maximam hanc rem fecerunt. Tbefe are Ut- 
ile things, but by not defpifing little things, our art- 
cefors made this fate fo great. Livy. 

Romulus ita fan da jura generi hominum agrefti 
fore ratus, ii fe ipfe venerabilem infighibus imperii 
feciflet, cum csttero habitu fe august io rem 
turn maxime licloribus duodecim fumptis fecit.- 1 — 
Romulus thinking that the laws would thus become 
more venerable to a ruftic people, if he Jhould make 
- himfelf refpeclable by the infignia. df power, rendered 
himfeif more auguft, as by his appearance in other 
refpecls, fo principally by taking twelve liclors in hit 
retinue* Idem. 

" And 
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the impreflion previoufiy to the interference of 
rational refinement. The remark is indifputably 
juft, and we may proceed to the application* 

I fay then, that of late it has been the whim- 
fical affe&ation of the times to throw afide all 
formality *, and to break down the barriers 
which reft rained the obtruding footftep of up- 
ftart iniolence. The drefs, diftin&ive of a pro- 
feflion or an office, is ftudioufly laid afide, as far 
as the obftinacy of laws and cuftoms will admit. 
The profeffional or official manners are even, 
wore readily relinquifhed. Though the moft 
important end of the moft important profeffions 
and offices may be fruftrated, yet it is thought 
a compenfation, that the individuals who fill 
them become agreeable f. They ceafe to be 

venerable* 

«' And the wife Numa (fays Dr. Soath) the fuc- 
• ceflbr of Romulus, took the fame courfe to enforce 
his religious laws. Sacerdotem creavit, infignique 
cum vefle, et curuli regia fella adornavit. That 
is he adorned them with a rich robe and royal 
chair of (late ; and in our judicatures, take away 
the trumpet, the fcarlet, the attendance, and the 
lordfhip (which would be to make juftice naked as 
well as blind), and the law would lofe much of it& 
terror, and confequently of its authority." 
Ubi non eft pudor 

Nee cura juris, fanditas, pietas, fides* 

Inftabile regnum eft. 

* Paucis decus publicum curae. 
Few take care of the public honour. T A c r Ttrs •■ 
Da autorita la ceremonia al alto. 
Ceremony gives authority to the great. 

t They often a& according to the opinion of 
Ovid.. Noil 
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venerable, to become agreeable *.. Public goad 
is too remote an end to induce them to renounce 
the charms of eafe. Indeed it mufl be con- 
CefTeJ, that the arguments in favour of this vo- 
luntary degradation are often plaufible, and t!ve 
motives fometimes amiable^ It is. often c.iufed 
by true humility,, and a deteftation of the unjuflr 
claims of hypocrify. But I fear the general 
prevalence of that fpontaneous abafcment which 
marks the age, . and delrroys the true national 
character,, is often the G£NifcitfE effect of a- 

Non bene conveniuat nee in unft fede morantar 

Majeftas et amor, 

ReffieSl and love are not eafily rendered confift ent>. 

*H»w t/aro rivuv XPH2TOTH2 xaAou/xsV 
Midnzt t^v 0X01 Ur itjQwfiav £U». 

T'hat quality , which fo me good nature term, 

Has brought much mi/chief on the public weal. 

Mhnander.. 

But nothing indecorous or incongruous is generally 
agreeable.. Great men, like great things, require 
a correfpondence of parts or circumftances. II 
fau: que les grandes- chofeaaient de grandes par- 
ties ; les grands hotnmes ont de grands bras, les 
grands arbres de grands branches, etles grandes 
montagnes font compofees d'autres montagnes qui 
font au defies et au-deflbus; e'eft la nature des 
chofes qui fait eel a. Great things muft have g*eat 
J>ar.'s t large men have large limbs, great trees have 
great branches, and great mountains a m e cvnptfed of 
other mountains one ahove ancth:r. It is the nature 
of things which occafions this, Montesc*^ ieu. 

'Khus is tafte inrerefted in maintaining an uni- 
form dignity of character, 

RE AS. 
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KEA-A WANT OF PERSONAL DIGNITY * OR 

worth; a defe&, which is often rendered 
more confpicuous, by the contraft of a digni- 
fied appearance f.. Real merit and external 
dignity muft add a Iuftre to each other, like the 
diamond, and the gold in which it is infixed. 
Pity would be loft in laughtex, if we were to fee 
an idiot in the robe of royalty.. But whatever 
is the motive,, or however agreeable within, a 
narrow circle the effects of the fafliion of aba- 



* Origo ei (dignitati) praccipue ab interna 
magni ruoiNE, r» est virtute ; etfi externa 
etiam species cestus, cultus, aliquid addunt. 
The origin of this dignity is chiefly from internal 
great nefsy that is, from 'virtue, though external ap- 
pearance, behaviour, and drefs, add fomething to it* 

Lipsius. 

t There is a love of liberty, natural to us all,, 
which makes men- unwilling to- fubmit to their 
fellow-creatures, when they can difcern no* good 
reafon for it; and indeed fuch reluctance is not to 
be blamed, when they are required to obey vi- 
cious ai?d contemptible persons arrayed in 
the trappings Of authority. Jortin. 

In this age, a man's being vicious feems to be 
no bar to his being popular, or rewarded by go- 
vernment or the people.. Abilities alone are re- 
quired ; and thefe abilities, if analyfed, will be 
found to be little more than impudence and a*, 
spirit of adventure, commonly excited by 
want, and uncontrouled by principles of any fort 
except thefe of selfishness. Nothing can be a 
greater mark of national depravity, than the low 
efliipation of goodness of heart in public 
characters; that nobleft diftincYion of huma- 
niiy.. 

lifhing^ 
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lifting all forms whatever, the mifchief of it is 
now felt in every part of the community. 

The levelling principle, as it may be termed, 
has not hefitated to diveft the chief magiftrate 
of dignity, to infult his perfon, to draw aiide the 
veil of majefty, and to pollute the very foun- 
tain of honour. The executive powers of 
government have been traduced in language 
level to the capacity of the meaneft labourer 
who caroufes in the lowcft houfe of vulgar en- 
tertainment *. I am not one of thole who 
would promote the moft diftant tendency to- 
defpotifm f ; but I would promote order and 
tranquillity, the moft valuable ends of civi- 
lization J. And I will aflert, that when the 

perforis 

* Such perfdns fhew, arrogantiam oris et con tu- 
rn ace m animum, that arrogance of /pitch, and con~ 
tutnacy of mind* go together. Tacitus. 

f It has always been the policy of tyrants to 
discourage perfonal merit ; the do&rine of this 
book tends to encrease it. 

% Whether fome perfon s> who have mifled the 
vulgar by echoing the word lieerty, are not 
well characterized by Tacitus in the following paf- 
fage, I leaye the difpaflionate reader to judge. 

FaLSO L1BERTATIS VOCABULUM AB IIS USUR- 
PATUM, QUI PR1VATIM DEGENERES, IN PUB- 
LICUM EX1TIOSI, NIHIL SPEI NISI PER DIS- 
CORDIAS HABEANT. The IVOrd LIB-ERTY ba* 

been falfely ufed by fer/ons, <who being degene- 
rately PROFLIGATE IN PRIVATE LIFE, AND 
MI5CHIEVOUS IN PUBLIC, bad m HOPES LEFT 
BUT IN FOMENTING DISCORD*. TACITUS. 

It is a remark juftified by experience, that theyr 
who clamour loudefl for liberty are often the moil 

tyraanical 
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perfons of the rulers, in any department of the 
ftate, are rendered contemptible, the reverence 
neceflary to reftrain the vulgar is removed, and 
it is not wonderful that the confequences are 
riot and rebellion. The fymptoms have 
appeared, and plainly indicate the caufe of the 
diftemper. The infe&ion of French * levity 
has pervaded the whole mafsof the Englifh body 
politic. 

Look into the fenate of an empire in extent, 
connexions, refources, and glories unrivalled. 
I„will not be perfonal ; though perfonality, in 
the prefent age, is the readieft method to excite 
popular attention. I will fay nothing of the 
diffipated youth, the virulent rancour, the petu- 
lent abufe, the infidel principles f, or the de- 
bauched 

tyrannical in their difpofitions, and in private life. 
Their patriotifm is ufually a compound of pride, 
ill -nature, difappointment, and other malignant 
qualities. 

* We laugh, we fing, we feaft, we play, we 
adopt every vanity, and catch at every lure thrown 
out to us by the nation that is planning our deftruc- 
tion. Brown. 

f Liberal principles of religion > as they are called, 
have been thought by fcnfible perfons to arife not 
from the enlarged minds of our rulers, but their 
contempt of all religion, or from worldly, though 
falfe, policy. 

An evident partiality to Popery muft be unpo- 
pular in this Proteftant country among the middle 
ranks, that is, among thofe in whom the remains 
of principle and national character are chiefly to 
be found. It mult be wicked in a. high degree, if 

the 
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touched morals, of any one fenator: the fena- 
torial rank fhould confecrate the perfons who 
poflefs it. And yet I will be free to remark, 
that the chara&eriftic of the fenate-houfe is the 
feihionable levity ** When Cyneas went out 

from 

the pope be Aniichrift* as Sir Tfaac Newton and 
many others have thought ; whofe hearts and 
underftandings were at leaft as good as thofe of 
Hume, Voltaire, and many profejfed unbelievers* 
who have concurred in altering laws which affect 
religion. 

But, if you have courage enough publicly te 
avow a primitive zeal for the caufe of Proteftant- 
;ifm, or for many of the.e virtuous fentiments and 
wholefome practices of our good old Englifh fore- 
fathers, immediately fome travelled gentle- 
man fteps forth, and finically exclaims, How nar- 
row-minded, how illiberal, how unphilofophical* 
in thefe enlightened times, fuch antiquated ideas ! 
Univerfal libertinifm retrained only by poli- 
tical compliance with what every prater terms 
vulgar prejudice, forms the wifdom of thefe large- 
minded, liberal and philofophical gentlemen, 

* " If ftfhators feldom rife in political ftudy 
higher than the fecuring of a borough ; inftead of • 
hiftory, be only read in novels ; inftead of legif— 
lation, in party pamphlets ; inftead of philofophy, 
in irreligion ; inftead of manly and upright man- 
ners, in trifling entertainments, drek, and gam- 
ing ; if this fhould be their ruling character, what 
muft be expected from Inch eftabliftied ignorance, 
but errors in the rlrft concoction ? 

"'•In a nation thus circumftanced, you will fee 
iomeof its moil public and folemn aflemblies turned 
into fcenes of unmanly riot; inftead of the dig- 
nicy 
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tfrom the Roman fenate, he reported that It was 
a congrefs of kings. Such was the atiguft af- 
/embly. Ho.w would he have been affected, 
had he ever feen the la-w-givers * of a dillin- 

guifhed 

niry of freedom, the tumults of licentioufnefs 
would prevail. Forward nefs of young men with- 
out experience, intemperate ridicule , dijfolute mirth, 
end loud peals of laughter, would be the ruling cha- 
racter of iuch an aflembly. 

" In the court of Areopagus, fo little was ridi- 
cule regarded as the tefi of truth, that it was held 
an unpardonable offence to laugh while rhe aflem- 
bly was fitting." Brown. 

A^efcliov M£ xj j-xufjuuaruv, • . jraSjt*f»jV« t|; to XEM* 
NON tv? ? a>fX/'S rEAI2TOI10\EIN toafufAs*^. Per/ons 
concerned in government muft abftain from jokes 
He who endeavours to make a laugh twill deftroy the 
majefty of government. Sopite r. 

* Eft ei, cui refpublica oommina eft, necefTarit 
©ratio et fapientia, quaregat populos, qua ftabiliat 
leges, qua caftiget itnfrobos, qua tueatur bonos, qua 
laudet claros viros, qua praccepta laudis et falutis 
apte ad perfuadendum edat fuis civibus, qua hor- 
tari ad decus, revocare a fiagitio, confolari poffit 
affli&os, fa&aque et confulta fertium et fapientium, 
cum inaproborum ignominia fempiternis monumen- 
tis prodere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipi- 
fcendos et ad rempub'icam gerendam nudi veniunt 
et inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla fcientia 
ornatT. Eloquence and ivifdom are neceffary for him 
to whom a Jhare in government is delegated, by both 
of vohich qualities he may govern the minds of the 
populace, chastisk the wicked, defend the 'good, 
give due praife to men of characler, ijfue out vir.tu~ 
ous and falutary precepts to his fellow fubjeds, and 

fucb 
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guifhed nation in the garb of grooms, and with 
the manners of a Merry- Andrew, laughing* 
jetting, quarrelling, challenging, or affectedly 
inattentive during a debate *, which might ter- 
minate in the difm ember men t of the empire. 
If we were not certain of the contrary, . we 
might haftily conclude, that all who fhew that 
they could have fiddled while Rome was burn* 

fucb as are well adapted to have weight with them,, 
exhort them to have regard to their honour, call them 
back from their abandoned conduSt, comfort the af- 
flicled, and hand down, by everlafting memorials* 
the deeds and the counfels of the brave and the wife, 
and ftigmatize the wortblefs with never-ceafeng in- 
famy. Yet, for the mo ft part, they offer tbemf elves 
as candidates for public honours, and a Jhare of It" 
giflation, naked and unarmed, furnijhed with n§ 
knowledge of things, nor with one valuable fcience. 

Cic. 

This happened when liberty and manly virtue 
were on the decline ; and when levity was prepar* 
ing the way for thofe monfters in human forms, 
many of the Roman emperors. 

* With refpeit to the qualifications neceflary to 
form a good ipeaker, let us hear Cicero. 

Sic fentio, neminem in oratorum numero ha- 
bendum, qui non fit omnibus iis artibus, qua? funt 
libero dignsc, perpolitus ; quibus ipfis, fi in di- 
cendo non utimur, tamen apparet at^ue ex- 
tat, utrum fimus earum rudes, an didiceri- 
mus. 7 bus I tbink, that no man is to be deemed a 
good fpeaker who is not thoroughly polijhed with 
all thefe arts which are worthy a liberal man ; 
which though we Jbould not ufe in fpeaking* yet it 
appears and becomes very clear, whether we art 
unacquainted with them, or have learned, them. 

Cicero. 
* ing, 
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ihg, muft partake in the other difpofitions of a 
Nero. 

Look on the judicial feat * where a human 
creature is placed to difpenfe life and death ; to 
determine queftions fcarcely lefs interefting than 
life, thofe of liberty and property. Even there, 
on the very bench, where it once was ufual ta 
be proverbially grave, fymptoms have appeared 
of the fafliionable levity. Ufeful forms f are 

oftenta* 

* Since the fecond edition of this book, I have 
met with a pafTage at the conclufion of a life of 
Judge Blackftone, which (hews, that I am fo for- 
tunate as to concur in the opinions which that 
great man entertained on this fubjett. ,c A na- 
tural referve and diffidence, which accompanied 
him from his earlieil youth, and which he could 
never fhake off, appeared to a cafual obferver, 
though it was only appearance, like prjde ; efpe- 
cially after he became a judge, when he thought 

IT HIS DUTY TO, KEEP STRICTLY UP TO 

forms (which, as he was wont to obferve, are 

NOW TOO MUCH LAID ASIDE), AND NOT TO 
L SSEN THE RESPECT DUB TO TH8 DIGNITY 
AND GRAVITY OF HIS OFFICE, BY ANY OUT- 
WARD L- VITY OF BEHAVIOUR. 

f Eft proprium munus magiftratus intelligere 
fe gerere perfonam civitatis, debereque ejus dig- 
nitatem* et decus fullinere. The magiftrate ought t$ 
underftand* that he reprefents the per/on of the ft ate t 
and that he is obliged to Jupport its dignity and ho- 
nour, C I c . 

Concurfio rerum externarum afFert aucloritatem. 

A concurrence of externals helps to give authority, 

Cic. 

Of thefe ufeful forms, we may truly fay in the 
language of the fchools, Forma dat effe rei. The 
form gives ejfence t9 the thing. If the people have 

Vol. II. N prejn- 
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oftentatioufly renounced ; and the Angular drefe 
which our fathers juftly contrived to caufe a 
veneration for the perfon of a judge, and a rea- 
dier acquiefcence in his decifions, is worn with 
apparent rel u&ance, or gradually diverted of its 
power of exciting awe. The contempt which 
familiarity of appearance in fuch a fituation 
muft produce, is difregarded for the pleafure of 
eafe, and the chara&er of rendering fuperiority 
lefs painful, by liberal condefcenfion. But he 
who reprefents a king * in the a£tual perform- 
ance of his moft ufeful and facred office, the 
diftribution of juftice muft endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude ruffian and the mifcreant 
of fociety, as well as agreeable to thofe whole 
enlightened minds can look through the pa- 
geantry of an outfidef. Had thefe venerable 

officers 

prejudices, they are to be indulged in them, while 
they are innocent, for the fake of tranquillity. 

The contempt in which knighthood, which 
was a very proper reward for public and private 
worth, is now held, is very remarkable. The 
truth is, that the nation does not abound with 
men who have merit and dignity enough to pre- 
fcrvc an acquired title from ridicule. Titles, with- 
out merit, are nicknames. Doctors degrees are 
beginning to be difgraceful. 

* Majus aliquod et exceliius a principe poftti- 
latur. Something more magnificent and more elevated 
is required in a prince* 

f Nee tibi quid liceat, fed quid fecifle decebit 9 
Occurrat, mentemque domet refpeclus honefii. 

Do not only confider nvhat you may do confidently 

•with moral or legal right, hut what it becomes you in 

fuch cir cum fiances to do ; and let a due fenfe of tbi 

2 propriety 
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officers been loved and revered as fathers, they 
probably would not have been infulted either in 
the conflicts of party, or the fury of riot*. 
There is a beauty in decorum, which renders the 
aflumption of external dignity, when it is fup- 
ported by mental and official importance, agree- 
able as well as venerable f. The mind is hurt 
with incongruity, when it finds a bellus homo in 
the reprefentative of a king J. The afs in the 
lion's fkin excites ridicule when detected ; but 
the lion, in the exterior of the afs, would receive 
real injury, infult, and contempt. His volun- 
tary abafement would invite the heel of the vileft 
animal. It fhould be remembered, that there 
are more in a great city who refemble Therfites 
than Ulyffes. 

All who are poflefled of command ought to 
poffefs a good character ||, and to maintain 

propriety of making a refpeSable appearance get the 
better of your inclination, Claudian. 

* Piety and virtue, in perfons of eminent place 
and dignity, are feated to great advantage ; fo as 
to caft a luftre on their very place, and by a ftrong 
reflection double the beams of majesty. 

Tillotson. 

f Quam gravis vero, quam magnipica, 
quam con flans conikitur perfoua fapientis ! Ho<w 
grave, how magnificent, kvw conjijlent is the 
cbarafier of a truly wife man ! Cic. 

X And yet thi. fometimes happens, 
quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 

As often as Fortune has cbofen to divert berfclf with 
a good joke, Juvenal. 

|| Xa**7roir ot£Xio§x% viro yiiiw'&i It is bard to be iu 
fubjeSiion to a worfe man than onefelf Democritus. 

N 2 a re- 
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a. refpe&able appearance even in the minute cir- 
cumftances of ordinary life. Opinion is one of 
the fureft foundations of authority* It is a 
confidence in the perfonal merit * ©f the com- 
mander, 

* See fome excellent remarks in the notes on 
Philofoph. Arrangements, from which Jprefent the 
reader with the following : 

" Rpaminondas (fays Mr, Harris), in his poli- 
tical capacity, was fo great a man, that he raifed 
his country, the commonwealth of Thebes, from 
a contemptible flate to take the lead in Greece ; a 
dignity which the Thebans had never known be- 
fore, and which fell, upon his lofs, never to rife 
again. The same man was a pattern in 

PR1V.ATE LIFE OF EVERY THING VIRTUOUS AND 

amiable; fo that Juftin well remarks—— Fuit 
autem incertum, vir melior, an dux e/Tet. It was 
not eafy to fay whether he excelled mofi as a man or 
a general." 

Cornelius Nepos having recorded the other parts 

©fhis education adds At philofophiae praecep- 

torem habuit Lyfim . . Cui quidem fie fuit dedi- 
tus, ut adolefcens triftem ac feverum fenem om- 
nibus aequalibus fuis in familiaritate antepofuerit, 
neque prius eum a fe dimiferit, quam doctrinis 
tanto anteceflit condifcipulos, ut facile intelligi 
poflet pari modo fuperaturum omnes in cxteris ar- 
tibus. Lyfis was his majlcr in pbilofopby, to whom 
he was fo devoted, that when a ftrippling* he pre- 
ferred the company of that grave old man to that of 
thofe of his own age ; nor did he leave him till he 
furpafjed his fellow ft udents fo much in &*&££» '&«* 
/'/ was eafy to be perceived that he weufMMl/fall im 
Qtbfr purfuits. 

Et certe non tulit ullos hxc civil 
clariores, aut auctoritate ot 

WUMANlTATfi POLITIORfcS, P« A 
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mander, which renders obedience cheerful and 
implicit, and caufes an alacrity of execution* 
which power only feldom effe&s. Whether 
fome mifcarriages in the naval and military * 
departments have not been, indire&ly, caufed by 
the feleclion of fine gentlemen, of agreeable 

lio, L. Furio, qui fecum erudkiflimos homines ex 
Graecia pal am femper habuerunt. And certainly 
this city never produced any men more famous, or cf 
greater gravity and authority than P. Africanus, 
C. L<eliuS> L. Furins, who always publicly affb- 
dated <witk the moft horned men from Greece. 

Cicero. 
Of how muck conference a good education 
was eftecmed by Philip king of Macedon, to a king 
and a commander, appears from a carious letter of 
Philip to Arifiotle, preferved by Geliius* I will 
tranferibe it from Mr. Harris. 

"lovlfai ysyowT* y»o>* wo^Xq* ov> rt>?$ 9ioic X/*^* *,X*V 
Zv* ouxuf fi7Ti tji yniffu to* arai^o?, J; \tt\ tat nurd t»» <rrj» 
tfaxiut ciirtbt ytlorirai* i\wi£u yatg dvror, virocov Tfetjtitla 

Philip to Ariftotle greeting. 

Know that 1 have a /on born. On this account 
I am greatly thankful to the Gods, not fo much for the 
birth of the child, as for his being born during 
your times: for I hope that, by his being bred 
and educated under you, he will become worthy 
of us, and worthy to fucceed to the management of 
affairs. ^ A. Gell. 

* Scipio femper inter arma et ftudia verfatus,. 
aut corpus periculis, aut animum difciplinis exer- 
cuit. Scipio was always employed between arms and 1 
Jludies, and exercifed either his body in danger, or hit 
mind in purfuit of learning. Paterculus. 

N 3 triflers, 
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triflers, of men of levity in appearance, levity in 
converfation, and levity of- principle, to com- 
mand armaments *, I leave to my countrymen 
to determine. Whether it is not pernicious to 
a nation, that men of bad character, even 
monfters of vice, if we may believe report* 
fhould have the official right of f appointment 

in 

* Scipioni Afhicano fuapte natura multa 

jnajeftas inerat adornabat habitus corporis non 

cultus munditiis, fed virilis ac vere militaris.— • 
Scipio Africanus had naturally much majefty — hu 
per/in was not adorned with any nice attention to 
little neatneffes, but like a man and a foldier. 

. Livy. 

Quanto ilii, dii immortales ! fuit gr a vitas quanta 
in oratione majeftas ! Heavens! what gravity be 
po£effed 9 hew great majefty was there in his fpeech t 

Cic. 

tl am unwilling to apply to the Englifh court, 
becaufe I firmly believe that he who prefides there 
is a noble exception, the words of Lucao, 
■ ■ exeat aula • 

Qui vult eTe pius. Virtus et fumma poteftas 

Non coeunt. 

Let him depart from the court who wijhes to be 
pioits ; virtue and /over eign power are not compatible. 

Claudian. 

But though the fountain-head is clear, many of 
the ftreams have polluted themfelves. Such at 
lead is the public opinion, which has an effeft 
on affairs aim oft as bad as the reality ; for digni- 
ties are, in confequence of it, evil fpoken of and 
defpifed. He who promotes to offices of truft and 
honour an infamous debauchee, and a notorious 
writer againft the religiou of his country, does 
more harm than either the one by his bad exam- 
ple, or the other by his conceited lucubrations. 

It 
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in naval, military, and ecclefiaftical affairs, is a 
problem which I leave to be folved by the ap- 
parent profligacy of this age, and the experienced 
miferies of this reign *. 

.That the clergy imitate the prevailing man- 
ners, is lamentable f, but not furprifing. With 
all the imperfections of human nature, they are 
expofed to peculiar temptation. Few among 
mankind are practical philofophers ; and the pre- 
ferments of the clergy are unfortunately in the 
hands of thofe whole manners they muft too 

It looks as if government were infincere, and con- 
sidered morality and religion merely as ftate-en- 
gines. 1 will leave the impartial and difcerning 
public to difcover, whether or not characters infa-» 
moufly immoral, and wantonly irreligious, have, 
from fome miflake, been remarkably patronized ? 

Nil intereft faveas fceleri, an illud facias. There 
is no difference whether you favour wickedness, 
or commit it. Seneca. 

* A defire to avoid all perfonality induces me to 
omit many examples which would abundantly con- 
firm the preceding obfervations. To mention one 
or two is of little fervice. It tends only to excite 
revenge ; without promoting reformation. 

t Munus eorum efle debet refiftere et levitati 
multitudinis, et perditorum temeritati. Their bu- 
Jinefs Jhould be to ft and up againft the levity of the 
multitude, and the rajhnefs of the abandoned. 

Cic. 

Some of them may perhaps fay with Cicero — 
Non nos vitia fed virtutes afHixerunt. Not our 
vices but our 'virtues have injured us. 

Plus exemplo quam peccato nocent. They do 
more harm by the example than the fault* Cic. 

N 4 often 
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often refemble to procure their prote&ion *. I 
will not add to the obloquy poured upon their 
order, I will only regret, that they are ready to 
affift in diverting themfelvcs of dignity,' by 
throwing afide that Angularity of drefs f> which, 
in fome mode or other, in all ages and countries, 
lias been devifed to fecure refpect to the facer- 
.dotal office ; not an ufelefs and a bigoted de- 
votion to it, but a decent deference neceflary to 
give weight to their official inftrudtion ; necef- 
fary not only for their own, but their country's 
benefit J, and their people's edification. 

It 

* They are often in the fituation of Burrhus, 
mocrens et laudans ; lamenting, and at the fame 
time applauding. T*CIT<j*. 

t With refpcft to the pomp of canonical exter- 
nals, we may fay, 

Quin ipfa fuperlia longe * 

Difceffit, vitium rebus folenne fecundis, 

Virtu turn que ingrata corner 

Even pride bath departed from us, a vice ufual in 
frofperity, and the difagreeable companion of our vir- 
tues. Claudian. 

A fincerely good and benevolent clergyman is as 
much fuperior to a formal hy'pocrite, as heaven) 
is to hell ; but yet a refpe&able outiide, the ge- 
nuine refultcf internal worth, is neceflary to effedfc 
the purpofe of the clergy, national re- 
formation. 

J La religion eft toujours le meilleur garant que 
Ton puifle avoir des mceurs des honimes,. Religion 
is at all times the beft fecurity nue can have for the 
mcrals of men. Montesquieu. 

The strength of empire is in religion. 

Ben Jonson's Difcoveries. 

What ihall we fay, then, of thofe vain writers 

of the age, who, to ufe the words of a virtuous 

7 writer, 
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It is not among thofe alone who fupport a 
public character, but in the retired walks of pri- 
vate life *, we trace the fame levity of behavi- 
our, appearance, and conversation. The mai* 
of fortune, even the peer f , takes a pride in 
being diftinguifhed only by internal worth y 
from his huntfman or his porter. His own 
education may fometimes prevent the ill effe«Ste 

writer, " endeavour to deftroy the confolation of 
44 the affli&ed, the hopes of the good, and the 
" fears of the wicked ?" If you will believe 
themfelves, they are the wifeft of men, and the 

greateft benefa&ors to mankind. But, fays an 

ingenious remarker on men and things, •' Though 

" THERE ARE STRANGE INCONSISTENT MIX* 

" TURES IN HUMAN NATURE, THERE NEVER. 

" YET WAS A VERY PINE UNDERSTANDING 

•* WHERE THE HEART WAS BAD." 

* Nobilium enim vita vidua ue mutato, more* 
cwitatis tnutari folent. When the lift and manner t 
of the great undergo a change , the national manner* 
are al/b altered throughout. Cic. 

In the very low ranks, I believe, the national 
manners, the mores chvitatis, are not quite loft. 
Fashionable influence does not defcend quite fo low. 
The Englifh feamen, for inftance, feem as willing 
as ever to light the national enemy wherever they 
meet with him. The commanders are chofen from 
the higher clafTes. 

f Ex magna fort una licentiam tantum ufurpat, 

From a great fortune he only affumes great liberties* 

Tacitus. 

Illuftriflimicardinales egent illuftriffima reforma- 
tion e, the moft illuftrious cardinals ft and in need of a 
moft illuftrious reformation, faid one who did not 
worfhip titles. 

- upon 
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upon his own mind *, yet the example tends to 
confound every vulgar idea of fubordi nation ; 
and it is not wondered if popular tumults arife, 
and fcarcely an individual is found capable of 
fuppreffing the growing infurxe&ion, by the 
ilrong controul of perfonal authority f« The 
nation is at this time at a lofs for perfons disin- 
terested % AND DIGNIFIED enough to fup- 
port with credit the office of a juftice of peace. 

I dwell not on the moral evil of the univerfarl 
levity, becaufe it is obvious. But it mould be 
confidered by thofe who would not attend (imply 
to the moral evil, that moral evil is moft truly 
national. 



* Not always, for frequens imitatio tranfit ia 
mores. Repeated imitation injinuates it/elf into tbt 
manners* Quintilian. 

f Ac veluti magno in populo cum faepe coorta eft 
Seditio, faevitque animis ignobile vulgus. 
Jamque faces et faxa volant ; furor arma minU 

ftrat : 
Turn pietate gravem ac merit is Ji forte virum quern 
Conspexere, silent ;arrcftifqueauribus.aflant > 
Ille regit didis animos & pedora mulcet. 

VlRG. 

See Dryden's Virg. Book i. v. 214. 

% " A depravity of manners is now become fo 
enormous, that any pretenfion to public virtue 
is confidered either as hypocrify or folly." 

Dr. Gregory. 

Quod fegnitieseft, fapientia vocatur. 
That which is merely Jlotb, is called good fenfe. 

Tacitus. 

It 
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It has flxongly infedled the tafte in litera- 
ture *. Modern French authors are chiefly 
imitated and admired among thofe who dictate 
from the throne of fafliion. The celebrated 
productions of modern French philofophy are 
fanciful, and tend rather to lower than to exalt 
humanity f. Their recent hiftories are deftitute 
of dignity both of diclion and fentiment, and 
unconfirmed by authorities. Their ftyle is void 
of manly grace, and much refembles that which 
was cenfured by the antients as one kind of the 
Afiatic J, though the moderns who ufe it, value 
themfelves in difcovering a mode which they 
fancy novel. 

• Mores abeunt in ftudia, as well as ftudia in 
mores. The manners have an influence on the ftudia, 
as well as the ftudies an influence on the manners. 

+ Doclrines the moil abfurd and the moil con- 
tradictory to the common sense and experience 
of mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modern French philofophers, Lbs nouveaux phi- 
losophes, and their imitators in England — and 
all for the fake of procuring diftin&ion by Angu- 
larity. Such philofophy may be called, in Ho- 
race's words, infaniens fapientia, philosophy 
run mad. 

J Genera autem Afiaticae diftionis duo funt ; 
unum fententiofum et argutum, fententiis non tarn 
gravibus et feveris quarn concinnis et venuftis. 
There are two kinds of the Afiatic ftyle ; one fenten- 
thus and witty ; not made up of weighty and manly 
fentences fo much as of trim and pretty ones. See 
Origin of Languages. Cic 

Non eft ornamentum virile concinnitas. 

Prettinefs is no: a manly ornament. 

But 
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But to what purpofe are thefe ftri£hires * ? 
To a great and good one. They tend to 

SHEW THE EXPEDIENCY OF INCREASING THE 
PERSONAL MERIT f OF INDIVIDUALS, AND 
CONSEQUENTLY THE MERIT OF THE AGGRE- 
GATE. They point out the necefiity of relum- 
ing the national character which has 
been exchanged for the levity of France. Such 
a levity is connefted with luxury, effeminacy,, 
and every thing ignoble, and is at once the 
caufe and the effect of defpotifm. It is to be 
fhunned, as peculiarly unnatural, and baneful in 
the land of liberty J. It is in every place dif~ 

* Quorfum hsec tamr-putida tendunt ? Whither 
do all theft difagreeab/e things tend ? Some perhaps 
nay fee tempted to fay* Ho a* 

f Dignus tibi fis. 

Be worthy in year own eyes. Seneca. 

Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi foeris. 

You twill he valued by ethers at the price at which- 
you value yourjelf 

" Refpecl is often paid in proportion as it is 
claimed." Johnson. 

The fen fe of honour is derived from thofe qua- 
lities which make us eflimable in our own eyes, 
and which appear worthy of efteemin others. 

Father Gerdil. 

J As learning is favourable to liberty, fo is liberty 
to learning, 0fs\J/a» t« yap ntxiy r» <p% » ifjutlot t«» 
[Atyethotpgovw* r, EAEY0EPIA* Jtj tQtMvjui' ap* kJ hv&ut 
To <arp6^viMot tr,% tnpt; dfayihovs sp^^, x^ tv<; -arif* t» «rp*Ti.« 
0»*oi*/*»a*. For liberty is adapted to nourijh the ideas 
of great minds, and both gently to allure and to 
fujh men to a fpirit of rivalry with each other, and 
an ambition to be the frfi in their rank. 

Longxnus. 
graceful 
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graceful to humanity, for it tends to degrade it 
in the fcale of exiftence *. 

But how Is this levity to be fhunned, and the 
national chara&er reftored ? Adverfity is a fe- 
vere remedy for political difeafe, and not to be 
wifhed for till every lenient method has failed. 
A radical cure may be effe&ed, by restoring 

VIGOUR TO THE PROPER MODES OF EDUCA- 
TION. Let the mind be early habituated to 
fomething folid for the employment of its ener- 
gies ; let it be fupplied with food, which will 
nourifli and add fljength and agility, not with 
fuch as only bloats, or over-loads with morbid 
matter. Let the uncorrupted bofom of ingenu- 
ous youth imbibe the fpirit, the virtue, the ele- 
vation of fentiment, and the rational love of li- 
berty, which exalted the polifhed antients to all 
that is great and glorious in this fublunary 
fcene. 

To accomplifh this purpofe, I have contri- 
buted my little portion* To increafe the gene- 
ral ftock of perfonal merit, is the fcope of this 
Treatife. I have laboured to infufe a tafte for 
the antients, which will naturally caufe an ad- 
miration of their writings, and an adoption of 
their fentiments, I have endeavoured to re- 
commend a long and clofe application to let- 

* Qui fe ipfum norit, intelliget fe habere ali- 
quid divinum, femperque et fentiet et faciet ali- 
quid tanco munere dignum. He who knows him- 
/elf, 'will perceive that he has fomething within him 
divine, and will always think and aft with a dig- 
nity adequate to fo great an endowment. Cic. 

Homo, res sacra. 

Man is a J acred thing. Seneca, 

ters, 
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ters, and to explode thofe novel * and fuperficial 
modes which terminate in difappointment. I 
have aimed at founding public on private 
virtue. 

Such was my defign. If it fhould fail, the 
confcious re&itude of it fhall confole me in 
difappointment. I have neither wiflied to 
flatter nor offend f» Truth is of no party J f 

* Optimum eft majorum fequi velligia, d re&e 
prscceflerint. It is beft to follow thefootfteps of our 
forefathers > if they have gone before us in the right 
%uay. Cic. 

But be it remembered, that I only oppofe un- 
necessary AND PRECIPITATE INNOVATION.— 

I do not infer, that a cuftom is good merely be- 
caufe it has been long eftabliftied but that it is 
probable, it has been long eftablifhed becaufe it 
is good. 

Nihil pot eft effc diuturnum cui non fubeft ratio. 

Nothing can be permanent for 'which there is not 
fome latent reafon. C u R T I u s . 

f Admonere voluimus non mordere : prodefle, 
non laedere : confulere moribus hominum, non. 
officere. We have meant to admonijb, not to hurt ; 
to ferve, not to injure ; to confult the good of men's 
morals, not to do them a detriment. Erasmus. 

Si quifquam offend at ur et fibi vindicet, non ha- 
bet quod expoftulet cum eo qui fcripfit ; ipfe, fi 
volet, fecum agat injuriam, utpote fui proditor, 
qui declaravit hoc ad fe propria pertinere. If any 
one is offended, and takes it to himfelf he has no 
reafon to expoflulate with him who wrote. Let him 9 
if he chufes if, treat with himfelf about the injury, as 
he is the betrayer of himfelf by declaring that this be- 
longs to him* Erasmus. 

X Yet, Veritas odium parit ; obfequium amicos. 
Scias eum peffime dicere qui optime placeat malis, 
eum optime dicere qui maxime placeat bonis. — 

and 
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and a free fpirit is fuperior to adulation. I do 
not enjoy, and I have not fought the patronage 
of thole from whom comes promotion, I have 
paid no homage where favour is to be gained by 
arts which I have never ftudied. I complain 
not, neither ought I to complain. If my de- 
fign produces its effe&, I fhall not be without a 
reward. I fhall feel a folid fatisfaclion in hav- 
ing done fomething . conducive to the eflential 
interefts of my country *. 

Though politics, a fubjeft adapted to raifc 
the paflions, engrofs the thoughts of every or- 
der, and little attention is paid to any other 
public-fpirited exertions, but thofe of the fenate 
and the field ; yet reafon informs me, that a 
community may be moft permanently and im- 
portantly ferved, by the peaceful labours of the 
ftudent f« I will not derogate from the glory 

of 

Truth produces hatred, obfequioufnefs friends ; hut he 
affured he expreffes himfelf njuorfi, *who pleafes bad 
men beft, and that be expreffes himfelf beft who pleafes 
good men moft. Plin. and Cic. 

# Hoc juvat et melli eft. This is pleafng and 
delight fuL ^ Hor. 

Nee enim is folus reipublicae prodeft qui de pace 
belloque cenfet, &c. fed qui juventutem ex- 
hortatur, qui virtute inflruit animos, in pri- 
vato publicum negotium agit. Nor does he 
only ferve his country nvho gives his opinion on ivar 
and peace, &c. but he who exhorts youth, 
, nvho furnijhes their minds with virtuous principles, 
who tranfacls public bufnefs in private. 

Seneca. 

f Unius aetatis funt quae fortiter fiunt, quae verd 
pro utilitate reipublicae fcribuntur, aeterna. What is 

done 
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of arms, or the merit of political conflicts ; but • 
I will fay, that he effe&s a durable and a 
fubftantial good to fociety, who fuccefsfully la- 
bours in adding to the personal merit of a 
rifing generation. He fows the feeds of excel- 
lence, which may fpring up in a happy foil to 
Aggrandize a kingdom ; and of virtues, which 
may in future ages blefs and exalt human na- 
ture. When temporary fubje&s fhall have 
pafled away like the morning dew, thofe whi$h 
are intended to promote a real and universal 
good, will continue to diffufe a beneficial in- 
fluence. 

done valiantly, is beneficial to one age only ; hut the 
effects of what is written for the public benefit , are 
eternal. V E g e t i u s . 

Abunde relata nobis gratia erit, nee laborem 
nos hunc fruftra putabimus infumpfifle, fi illorum 
confequi favorem poffimus quibus ipfa profue- 

RINT, O^ORUMVE MENTEM AD ALTIORA PAULO 

qu m erant ituri, incitarint. An ample return will 
be made us, nor Jhall we think we have thus la- 
boured in vain, if we can obtain the favcur of them 
whom thefe things have benefited, or wbofe minds 
they have incited to fteps a little higher than they 
would otherwife have reached. 

J-oach. Forth Ring el. 



THE END. 
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8. Fables, Lettres, et Varietes Hiftoriques. Nou- 
velle Edition, revue et corriges. i2mo. 3s. 6d 

9. Efprit des Meilleurs Ecrivains Francis ; oa 
Extraits des Ouvrages les plus approuves de Plu- 
fieurs Auteurs, particuliercment fur la Morale et la 
Critique; pour L'inftruction de la Jeunefle ; et 
a l'Ufage de tous ceux qui etudient la Langue 
Franc;oife: favoir, Rochfoucault, Saint Evremond, 
La Bruyere, Rapin, Saint Real, Pafcal, Bouhours, 
Montefquieu, Boileau, et Corneille, 3s. 

10. A concife Hiftory of the Kingdoms of Ifrael 
and Judah, connected with the chief Events in 
neighbouring States, and of the fucceeding Em- 
pires, to the Time of Chrift and Eftablifhment of 
the GofpeiDifpenfation. Interfperfed with Moral 
Reflections, Chronological References, and occa- 
fional Remarks concerning the Fulfilment of the 
Prophecies. By the Aurhor of Mentoria. Neatly 
printed in Two Volumes i2mo. illuftrated with 
accurate Maps fuitable to the Work, 8s. 

1 1 . Mentoria : Or, the YoungLadies Inftructor. 
A new Edition, 3s. 

12. The Beauties of Hiflory: Or, Pictures of 
Virtue and Vice. Drawn from real Life : Defigned 
for the Inftruction and Entertainment of Youth. 
Two Volumes izmo. 6s. 

13. The Britifh Plutarch, containing the Lives 
of the mod eminent Statefmen, Warriors, Philofo- 
phers, Poets, &c. from Henry VIIF. to the End of 
Geo. II. Six Volumes i2mo. 18s. 

14. Plutarch's Lives. Tranflated from the 
Greek, by J. and W. Langhorne. Six Volumes 

8vo. 
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?vo. il. 1 6s. Another Edition, Six Volumes 
Royal 8vo. 2I. 12s. 6d. 

15. Vauclufe's Moral and Entertaining Dia- 
logues, French and Englifh, 2 vols. 1 mo. 6s. 

16. Cheflerfield's (Lord) Mifcellaneous Works : 
Con lifting of Letters to his Friends, never before 
printed. To which are prefixed Memoirs of his 
Life. By Dr. Maty. Two vols. 4to. 2I. 8s.— The 
fame, Four vols. 8vo. il. 4s. 

17. Chapones Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind, in One vol. 3s. 

18. Mifcellanies, in Profe and Verfe, 

l2mo. 3s. 

10. Enticks New Latin and Englifh Dictionary. 
Deffgned for the Ufe of Grammar Schools and 
private Education. Containing all the Words and 
Phrafes proper for reading the Claflic Authors in 
both Languages, one large Volume i2mo. 5s, 

N. B. The Latin Englifh Part, feparate, price 
3s. 6d. 

20. ——— New Spelling Dictionary ; teaching 
to write and pronounce the Englifh Tongue with 
Eafe and Propriety, 2s. 

2i, Dr. Afh's complete Dictionary of the Eng- 
lifh Language. In which all the words are intro- 
duced ; the different Spellings preferved ; the 
Sound of Letters occafionally (lifting uifhed ; the 
obfolete and uncommon Words fupported by Au- 
thorities ; and the different Conftructions and Ufes 
illuttrated by Examples. Two large Volumes 8vo# 

I2S. 

22. By the fame Author, Grammatical Infti- 
tutes : Or, an Eafy Introduction to Dn Lowth's 
Englifh Grammar is. 

23. Dr. Nugent's New Pocket Dictionary of 
the French and Englifh Language. Containing 
all Words of general Ufe, and authorifed by the 
bcfl Writers. One large Volume i2mo. 4s. 6d. 

34. Boyer's 



